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CHAPTER  I 


THE  lady  who  proposes  to  go  to  Nigeria 
should  possess  those  two  useful  things, 
a  stout  heart  and  a  strong  constitution  : 
the  first  to  enable  her  to  overcome  the  objections 
that  will  be  raised  on  all  sides  to  her  going  at  all, 
and  the  second  to  weather  the  climate  and  the 
hardships  she  will  encounter  when  she  gets  there. 
She  will  find  it  greatly  to  her  advantage  if  she  is 
also  one  of  those  contrary  and  high-spirited  people 
who  thrive  on  opposition,  the  kind  of  person  who 
derives  an  unholy  joy  from  doing  that  which  is 
forbidden — no  matter  what  it  may  be — who  would 
rather  climb  over  a  wall  and  steal  apples  than  walk 
soberly  into  a  shop  and  buy  them.  In  short,  if 
she  has  an  enterprising  and  ardent  disposition 
and  a  soul  athirst  for  adventure,  she  cannot  choose 
a  better  outlet  for  her  activities  than  a  journey 
into  Nigeria  in  pursuit  of  tin. 

But  I  am  not  at  all  like  that.  Very  different 
indeed.  And  I  never  can  understand  what  induced 
me  to  suggest  going.  Having  done  so,  however, 
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there  was  such  an  outcry  of  opposition,  such  a 
shaking  of  heads,  such  a  deluge  of  good  advice  and 
prophetic  warning,  that  the  prospect  began  to  look 
most  alluring,  and  I  found  myself  growing  quite 
enthusiastic  about  it.  Every  one  I  met  seemed 
to  be  mourning  some  loved  one  buried  in  the 
White  Man’s  Grave,  or  spending  with  a  thankful 
heart  the  money  that  he  had  left  behind  him. 
Even  strong  men,  it  appeared,  withered  up  and 
died  in  that  pestilential  and  fever-ridden  country, 
and  the  few  survivors  who  managed  to  crawl 
home  again  had  most  harrowing  tales  to  unfold. 
Gruesome  stories  were  related  of  dangerous  wild 
beasts,  of  poisonous  snakes  and  other  reptiles, 
of  crafty  crocodiles  lying  in  wait  for  a  meal  by  the 
river  side,  of  inhuman  savages,  of  wily  cannibals  ; 
and,  more  than  all  these,  of  strange,  deadly  fevers 
and  obscure  diseases,  impossible  to  withstand 
and  painful  to  experience.  The  last  I  did  not 
mind  much,  as  it  seems  to  me  that  the  flesh  is 
doomed  to  ills  of  one  sort  or  another ;  and 
whether  one  is  wrestling  with  an  attack  of  influ¬ 
enza  or  a  bout  of  malaria  does  not  particularly 
matter.  It  would  be  as  alarming  to  be  run  over 
by  a  taxi  as  to  be  eaten  by  a  cannibal ;  and,  if 
I  had  to  have  a  disease  at  all,  I  would  rather  it 
were  something  obscure  and  interesting  than  an 
ordinary  and  annoying  little  thing  like  measles. 
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So  that  I  listened  to  all  this  with  a  heart  unmoved 
and  a  cheerful  countenance. 

But  I  will  confess  that  the  stories  of  wild  animals 
made  me  feel  very  nervous.  For  I  am  a  timorous 
soul,  afraid  of  all  dogs  that  bark,  of  horses  that 
turn  round  and  look  at  one  sideways,  of  everything, 
in  fact,  which  has  four  legs  and  is  not  chained  up. 
However,  a  little  calm  reflection  soon  showed  me 
that  fear  in  Nigeria  could  not  be  worse  to  bear  than 
fear  in  England,  even  if  the  cause  of  it  were  totally 
different,  and  that  it  would  probably  not  be  much 
more  trying  to  face  a  horde  of  grinning  baboons 
in  a  jungle  than  a  herd  of  wild-eyed  cows  in  a 
country  lane.  And  so  with  these  comfortable 
arguments  I  stilled  my  fears,  and  made  a  hefty 
resolution  to  be  very  brave  and  courageous,  or  at 
all  events  to  look  so,  as  far  as  possible. 

Now  the  Primitive  Man  with  whom  I  proposed 
going  is  a  sturdy  and  direct  person,  who,  when  he 
says  he  will  do  a  thing,  goes  straightway  and  does 
it.  So  that,  when  it  was  decided  that  I  should 
join  the  expedition,  he  went  off  and  bought  the 
tickets  while  I  was  still  wondering  whether  after 
all  I  had  better  go  or  not.  He  fortunately  does 
not  possess  that  microscopic  eye,  which  easily 
distinguishes  the  wobbler,  he  can  only  see  big 
things  and  those  afar  off  ;  and  I  am  often  there¬ 
fore  able  to  wobble  in  comfort,  to  inspect  both 
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sides  of  a  question,  and  to  sit  on  the  fence — in  my 
opinion  a  coign  of  vantage — without  incurring 
opprobrium  for  a  weak  and  vacillating  will, 
knowing,  moreover,  that  while  I  am  thinking 
about  the  things  he  will  do  them. 

And  so,  since  it  seemed  that  I  was  to  go,  I 
started  preparations.  There  was  a  good  deal 
to  arrange,  as  we  should  be  away  for  at  least  six 
or  seven  months,  and  having  once  left  England 
would  have  no  opportunity  of  buying  anything 
that  had  been  overlooked.  The  P.M.  had  been 
out  in  Nigeria  before,  and  knew  exactly  what  he 
wanted  to  take  out  with  him  and  where  to  get  it ; 
but  his  ideas  about  my  kit  and  my  various  require¬ 
ments  were  extraordinarily  vague.  He  opined 
that  a  good  saddle  and  a  pair  of  mosquito  boots 
would  about  see  me  through  ;  and  the  only  point 
upon  which  he  was  quite  clear  was  that  I  should 
get  all  my  belongings  into  two  small  cabin  trunks. 
This  I  very  weakly  endeavoured  to  do,  with  the 
result  that  I  often  afterwards  found  myself  without 
things  that  would  have  added  considerably  to  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  us  both.  A  dozen  yards 
of  gay  cotton  stuff  for  curtains,  a  couple  of  extra 
cushions,  a  few  books,  a  paint  box,  and  some 
cheap  toys,  to  distribute  amongst  the  little  black 
babies,  were  a  few  of  the  things  that  we  would  have 
found  very  useful.  However,  we  left  them  behind, 
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experience  coming,  as  it  generally  does,  too  late 
to  be  of  any  use. 

I  took  a  useful  riding  suit  of  light  but  tough  and 
closely-woven  woollen  material,  the  coat  made  with 
a  belt  and  large  pockets,  and  the  skirt  cut  short 
enough  for  walking  in  comfort  ;  and  this,  with  a 
few  silk  shirts,  served  me  faithfully  all  the  time 
for  everyday  wear.  I  had  also  some  thin,  unlined 
silk  frocks,  which  could  be  easily  washed,  for  wear¬ 
ing  in  the  evening  and  during  that  part  of  the  day 
when  it  was  too  hot  to  go  out  of  doors.  Muslins, 
linens,  and  anything  that  would  not  wash  I  used 
only  on  the  voyage  out,  leaving  them  in  a  tin 
trunk  at  Lagos  as  we  passed  through,  to  be  resumed 
on  the  way  home. 

Fortunately,  I  did  not  make  the  mistake  of  taking 
only  serviceable  and  useful  garments  with  me. 
In  a  hot  climate  a  pretty  frock  is  a  great  asset, 
and  exercises  a  particularly  beneficent  influence 
upon  the  temper  of  a  properly  constituted  female, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  inspiring  effect  it  has  upon 
beholders  ;  and  I  always  think  that  a  woman  is  a 
poor  thing  if  she  can’t  turn  up  at  dinner  time  look¬ 
ing  as  fresh  as  paint,  whatever  she  may  have  been 
obliged  to  look  like  all  day. 

On  the  whole,  though,  it  was  rather  dismal 
work  getting  ready  to  go,  particularly  as  I  had  also 
to  pack  off  to  school  for  the  first  time  a  very  dear 
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and  very  small  boy  whom  I  had  hitherto  cherished 
exceedingly,  and  with  whom  I  hated  parting  as 
I  never  hated  anything  before.  I  had  to  buy  him 
a  horrid  little  Eton  suit,  of  which  he  was  intensely 
proud,  but  in  which  he  looked  such  an  absurd 
grown-up  little  manikin  that  my  heart  ached  for 
the  sight  of  him  in  pinafores  again.  As  a  special 
treat  he  was  allowed  to  sit  up  to  dinner  on  the 
night  before  leaving  for  school,  and  as  I  watched 
him  afterwards  in  a  smoke-laden  billiard  room, 
his  blue  eyes  heavy  with  sleep,  his  baby  mouth 
set  with  determination  to  keep  awake,  his  podgy 
little  legs  encased  in  long  trousers,  and  his  chubby 
little  neck  encased  in  a  hideous  stiff  collar,  I 
could  hardly  bear  to  look  at  him.  What,  I  thought, 
are  cannibals,  and  wild  animals,  and  obscure 
diseases,  compared  to  a  sight  like  this  ?  Why  do 
people  imagine  that  it  requires  extraordinary 
courage  and  fortitude  to  face  these  unknown  and 
unlikely  dangers  and  accept  as  a  matter  of  course 
the  parting  of  a  mother  with  her  boy  ? 

A  few  days  later  the  Funny  Man  of  The  Daily 
Mail  had  a  column  of  witticisms  on  the  fears  and 
anxieties  of  the  fond  female  whose  offspring  goes 
to  school  for  the  first  time,  and  I  think  it  roused 
me  to  a  greater  pitch  of  fury  than  anything  I 
have  ever  read.  I  could  have  cheerfully  strangled 
the  stony-hearted,  nimble- witted  fiend  who 
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cracked  his  merry  jests  over  my  lacerated 
feelings. 

By  the  time  the  last  good-bye  had  been  said, 

I  felt  so  savage  and  so  miserable  that  I  could  have 
easily  held  my  own  with  the  most  ferocious 
cannibal  that  ever  thirsted  for  blood.  I  longed 
to  lift  up  my  voice  with  the  bereaved  cow  whose 
calf  is  taken  off  by  the  butcher  ;  to  wander  aim¬ 
lessly  and  plaintively  round  like  the  cat  whose 
kitten  has  been  dropped  into  a  pail  of  water. 
But,  of  course,  one  had  to  go  about  as  usual, 
looking  very  proper  and  ordinary  ;  and  I  resumed 
preparations  for  Nigeria  with  feverish  activity. 
If  I  could  not  be  with  the  little  only  one,  it  was 
all  the  same  to  me  whether  I  frizzled  in  the  desert 
or  melted  in  the  jungle,  so  that  the  persistent 
prophecies  of  speedy  dissolution  were  rather 
comforting  than  otherwise. 

The  P.M.  during  this  trying  period  behaved 
nobly,  and  greatly  cheered  me  with  his  unvarying 
optimism.  He  pointed  out  that  if  one  does  not 
worry  about  trouble  before  it  comes,  and  ceases 
to  worry  about  it  directly  it  is  over,  and  therefore 
unavoidable,  one  is  saved  a  great  deal  of  mental 
distress.  He  added,  moreover,  that  if  I  did  not 
want  to  go  with  him  there  was  no  earthly  need  to 
do  so.  All  of  which  seemed  so  obvious  and  prac¬ 
tical  that  I  began  to  bestir  myself  to  be  more 
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amenable  in  case  I  got  left  behind,  which  was  not 
my  intention  at  all. 

I  should  explain  before  going  any  further  that 
the  expedition  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
specting  for  tin  in  an  almost  unknown  part  of 
Northern  Nigeria.  On  a  previous  trip  the  P.M. 
had  discovered  an  area  that  promised  well,  and  a 
syndicate  had  been  formed  to  test  and  prove  it 
further,  and  to  take  up  other  properties  in  the 
country.  The  whole  district  was  practically  unex¬ 
plored,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  men  who  ought 
to  know  that  there  were  large  fortunes  awaiting 
those  who  could  secure  early  concessions  from  the 
Government. 

And.  so  at  last,  after  refusing  several  well- 
meant  offers  of  patent  medicines,  a  portable 
coffin  and  other  cheering  accessories,  we  set  off 
with  our  two  tons  of  luggage  one  murky  morning 
from  Liverpool. 

Two  tons  sounds  perhaps  excessive  for  two 
people,  but  it  included  picks,  shovels,  and  other 
mining  equipment,  besides  our  beds,  chairs,  tables, 
lunch  baskets,  kitchen  utensils,  etc. — all  of  which 
were  specially  constructed  to  fold  up  into  the 
smallest  possible  compass  for  travelling — as  well 
as  a  large  quantity  of  stores  and  provisions  for 
our  use  when  we  should  be  beyond  civilization. 

The  first  two  days  were  spent  more  or  less  in 
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bed.  I  do  not  believe  in  getting  up  much  during 
the  early  part  of  a  voyage.  It  is  generally  too 
cold  to  stay  on  deck,  and  to  sit  for  long  tedious 
hours  in  a  stuffy  saloon,  with  people  whom  one 
neither  knows  nor  wants  to  know,  is  a  form  of 
martyrdom  that  has  never  appealed  to  me.  The 
thought  of  them  all  as  we  left  the  quay  was  far 
from  inspiring.  Blue  of  nose  and  icy  of  demeanour 
I  remembered  them,  wrapped  in  a  disfiguring 
assortment  of  old  coats  and  capes  ;  for  people 
who  live  in  hot  climates  make  last  year’s  warm 
coat  do  for  next  ad  infinitum,  and  in  any  case, 
after  having  eaten  a  succession  of  farewell  dinners 
and  said  good-bye  to  all  they  love  in  England,  do 
not  seem  to  care  much  what  they  look  like.  But 
when  in  a  few  days  we  steamed  into  warmer  and 
bluer  seas,  under  a  more  radiant  sky,  with  the 
decks  glistening  white  under  the  gently  flapping 
canvas,  and  long  green  chairs  set  out  invitingly 
on  the  shady  side,  I  thought  to  myself,  now 
we  shall  probably  cheer  up  a  little,  so  1  twisted 
a  pink  scarf  round  a  garden  hat  and  sallied 
forth  with  an  eye  discreetly  lifting  for  entertain¬ 
ment. 

I  found  that  the  icy  demeanour  had  to  some 
extent  worn  off.  But  the  spirit  of  gaiety 
and  freedom  that  usually  prevails  on  board 
ship  seemed  strangely  absent ;  and,  as  I  looked 
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from  one  face  to  another,  it  dawned  on  me 
that  the  atmosphere  of  a  West  Coast  boat  was 
unlike  that  of  any  other  in  the  world.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  there  is  no  real  community  of  inter¬ 
ests  in  W.A.  Each  man  is  a  unit  going  out  to 
work  for  as  short  a  spell  and  as  big  a  pay  as  he 
can  contrive,  and  a  bond  of  common  suffering 
is  about  the  only  tie  that  unites  them.  No  one 
is  going  home.  There  are  no  homes  to  go  to. 
There  is  no  cheery  looking  forward,  we  all  know 
that  we  are  leaving  the  best  things  behind  us,  and 
the  universal  expression  is  one  of  philosophical 
resignation.  W e  all  go  because  we  must,  and  make 
the  best  of  it,  from  the  callow  Liverpool  clerk,  in 
his  new  clothes,  ready  to  face  the  world  with  a 
brave  yet  anxious  smile,  to  the  hard  and  bitter 
old  nut  of  thirty  years’  Coast  experience,  who  has 
looked  on  death,  disease,  and  every  vile  form  of 
suffering,  who  knows  the  worst,  and  doesn’t  care 
a  curse,  or  who  hears  him  say  it. 

There  were  about  eighty  passengers,  and  of 
these  ten  were  women,  an  unusually  large  number 
for  a  Coast  boat.  Three  were  well  fed  and  aimless 
ladies  going  out  for  the  winter  to  sustain  their 
presumably  frail  constitutions  in  the  Canary 
Isles.  Three  were  American  missionaries,  plain 
to  the  point  of  sin,  but  with  the  sacred  zeal  of 
holy  martyrs  beaming  from  their  gooseberry  eyes. 
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They  spent  their  days  buried  in  Bibles  and  Hausa 
grammars,  and  their  nice  shiny  hair  was  brushed 
up  from  their  nice  shiny  foreheads  in  the  most 
courageous  way.  I  never  spoke  to  them,  but  I 
often  sat  lost  in  admiration  at  their  single-hearted 
earnestness  and  fixity  of  purpose — a  feeling  I  have 
no  hope  was  ever  reciprocated.  The  three  others 
were  just  women.  Two  wives  going  out  for  a 
few  months  to  join  their  husbands  stationed  along 
the  Coast,  and  a  little  black-eyed  speck  of  a  thing 
who  had  never  left  hers,  who  nursed  him  when  he 
had  fever,  and  bullied  him  when  he  was  well, 
although  she  hardly  reached  higher  than  his  heart. 
For  the  first  few  days  we  had  all  wandered  dis¬ 
consolately  around,  tears  very  near  the  surface, 
till  we  gradually  discovered  that  we  had  most  of 
us  left  a  baby  at  home  ;  after  which  we  fore¬ 
gathered  and  contentedly  chanted  the  praises 
of  our  offspring,  each  of  her  own,  and  nobody 
listening  to  anyone  else. 

Then  one  gay  and  sunny  morning  came  the 
sad  news  that  a  man  who  was  reported  ill  had  died 
in  the  night.  He  had  overstayed  his  leave — 
most  of  which  he  spent  in  hospital — and,  leaving 
his  wife  and  little  boy  behind,  had  at  last  gone  back 
with  an  inflamed  liver  to  what  he  must  have  known 
was  certain  death. 

It  was  a  horrible  moment  when  the  decks  were 
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deserted  because  everybody  had  gone  aft  to  the 
funeral,  and  the  engines  suddenly  stopped,  and 
the  ship  swung  silently  while  they  slanted  the 
canvas-shrouded  figure  into  the  waters,  weights  at 
his  feet  to  carry  him  swiftly  to  the  bottom.  One 
prayed  for  him — somehow — incoherently. 

Then  the  engines  took  up  their  work  again,  and 
I  went  down  below,  and  saw  all  his  kit  being  put 
outside  his  cabin  door  :  old  travel-stained  leather 
bags  and  tin  boxes,  gun  cases  and  a  gramo¬ 
phone  horn,  waiting  to  be  taken  away — while 
he  swayed  about  there  in  the  deeps  behind  us 
alone. 

However,  a  day  ashore  at  Las  Palmas  did 
wonders  for  us.  Something  of  the  gaudy  hilarity 
of  the  Spaniards  perhaps  warmed  our  chilly  North¬ 
ern  blood  and  we  grew  quite  friendly  and  sociable. 
By  the  end  of  the  week  we  were  all  on  the  best  of 
terms,  excepting  for  one  very  tall  and  top-lofty 
young  man,  who  found  it  difficult  to  be  anything 
more  than  patronizing,  owing  to  his  exalted 
position  in  the  Government  Service  ;  but  I  heard 
afterwards  a  good  deal  of  that  was  due  to  blighted 
affection. 

The  missionary  ladies  too,  but  for  presumably 
a  different  reason,  sat  aloof.  They  caught  our 
comings  and  goings  out  of  the  corners  of  their 
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watchful,  zealous  eyes,  but  never  a  salutation  did 
they  give  us  ;  and  their  opinion  was  rather  aptly 
expressed  by  one  of  them  who,  when  asked  by  a 
ourageous  member  of  the  Sports  Committee 
if  she  would  choose  a  gentleman  as  her  partner 
for  the  needle  race,  replied  frigidly :  “  Waal 

naow,  reely,  I  haven’t  seen  one  on  board  this  ship 
up  to  the  present  !  ” 

It  was  amusing  to  watch  the  social  brew. 
Nigeria,  be  it  known,  is  run  exclusively  by  officials, 
and  very  exclusive  officials  they  are.  From  the 
minutest  clerk,  who  licks  the  stamps,  to  the  Gilded 
Personage  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  importance, 
all  are  imbued  with  a  deep  and  serious  sense  of 
responsibility ;  and  their  grave  appreciation  of 
themselves  and  each  other  is  a  sight  too  touching 
to  be  lightly  dismissed  in  a  few  words. 

However,  every  one  has  a  point  of  view,  humble 
though  it  may  be  ;  and  after  the  lofty  status  of 
the  mining  engineer  in  South  Africa  and  other 
mining  countries,  where  one  is  regarded  as  the  salt 
of  the  earth,  it  was  perhaps  a  little  embittering 
to  find  oneself  socially  dead  and  buried  on  a  West 
Coast  boat.  The  official  manner  was,  needless 
to  say,  perfect.  As  real  ladies  and  gentlemen 
they  knew  what  was  due  to  their  conception  of 
themselves,  but  a  frigid  barrier  was  raised  against 
familiarity.  A  mining  engineer — one  of  those  “  tin 
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fellers  ” — was  outside  the  pale ;  and  one  man, 
formerly  a  Government  official,  who  had  exchanged 
his  billet  for  something  on  the  Tin  Fields  at  twice 
the  pay,  if  only  half  the  glory,  was  regarded  as  a 
lost  soul  and  a  traitor  to  his  traditions. 

The  reason  for  much  of  this  animosity  transpired 
later,  when  it  appeared  that  most  of  the  exclusive 
officials,  acting  against  regulations,  had  invested 
in  a  small  tin  flutter  on  the  opening  of  the  Tin 
Fields  a  year  or  two  previously.  Needless  to 
relate,  they  had  played  the  inglorious  part  of 
pigeons  to  the  hawks  who  invariably  infest  a  new 
rush,  and  all  had  been  left  with  a  varied  and  quite 
worthless  assortment  of  scrip,  which  they  dared  not 
acknowledge  even  to  each  other,  in  case  the  news 
should  reach  head-quarters,  and  disgrace  descend 
on  their  aspiring  heads. 
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CHAPTER  II 


T  last  we  reached  the  Coast  of  Africa,  lying 


low  in  the  surf,  and  enveloped  in  a  steamy 
mist,  which  one  smelt  rather  than  saw. 


The  ground  rose  steeply  in  beautifully  wooded 
hills  one  behind  the  other,  and  everything  was  a 
vivid  green  right  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  The 
sea  looked  like  thick  yellow  oil,  and  our  ship 
as  she  lay  to,  half  a  mile  outside  Sierra  Leone, 
swayed  and  lurched  in  a  heavy  ground  swell. 
Hardly  had  the  anchor  dropped,  when  we  were 
surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  native  canoes, 
made  from  hollowed-out  tree  trunks,  and  each 
containing  ten  or  twelve  black  figures  wildly  pro¬ 
pelling  themselves  along  by  means  of  strange 
looking  three-pronged  paddles.  They  wore  prac¬ 
tically  no  clothing,  and  kept  perfect  time  together 
by  means  of  hoarse  shouts  and  unearthly  yells? 
working  with  a  demoniacal  fury,  like  devils  just 
let  loose  from  hell. 

They  were  followed  in  a  more  leisurely  and 
decorous  fashion  by  boats,  also  containing  coloured 
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people,  but  clothed  and  apparently  in  their  right 
mind ;  and  these  climbed  up  the  companion  way 
and  swarmed  in  dozens  all  over  the  decks  and  into 
the  saloons,  taking  possession  of  the  ship  with  an 
assurance  that  utterly  prostrated  the  P.M.,  who 
has  his  own  ideas  about  the  proper  treatment  of 
natives.  No  one  appeared  to  resent  their  behaviour, 
and  they  crowded  into  the  drawing-room,  lolling 
about  on  the  settees  and  chairs,  and  making  them¬ 
selves  comfortable  with  our  cushions — but  not 
with  mine,  because  I  rushed  in  and  rescued  them 
before  it  was  too  late.  Some  of  them  thumped 
out  hymns  and  cake  walks  with  merciless  enthusi¬ 
asm  on  the  piano,  while  the  others  whistled  or  sang 
the  tune  in  various  and  divergent  keys.  They 
had  evidently  come  on  board  to  enjoy  themselves, 
and  every  black  face  was  decorated  with  an 
expansive  and  genial  grin  of  pleasure. 

The  men  were  dressed  in  decent  ready-made  suits 
of  dark  tweed  or  cloth,  and  though  adorned  with 
a  good  deal  of  jewellery  in  the  way  of  watch  chains, 
pins,  and  rings,  were  quite  presentable  ;  but  their 
womenfolk  were  the  most  ludicrous  caricatures  of 
civilization  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Many  of 
them  wore  silk  and  satin  dresses,  frilled,  gathered 
and  draped  about  their  bulky  figures,  and  of  the 
most  conflicting  and  impossible  hues.  Red  and 
yellow  appeared  to  be  the  most  popular  colours, 
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although  purple  and  green  ran  a  close  second ; 
and  I  remember  a  very  striking  costume  of  emerald 
green  velvet,  with  bright  pink  satin  facings  and 
frills  of  deep  coffee-coloured  lace,  that  surely 
must  have  been  the  envy  of  all  beholders.  Huge 
hats  of  grotesque  shapes  were  perched  indiffer¬ 
ently  on  their  black  woolly  heads.  Magenta 
feathers  strove  with  scarlet  poppies,  and  vivid 
blue  roses  wrestled  with  yellow  ribbons  on  a  mauve 
hat.  No  scheme  of  colour,  it  seemed,  was  taboo, 
provided  it  was  violent  enough  to  make  one 
blink. 

Bangles  and  chains,  composed  of  everything, 
from  coloured  glass  to  fine  gold,  jingled  and  rattled 
as  they  moved  about,  and  glistened  equally  with 
their  coal-black  eyes  and  gleaming  white  teeth. 
They  chattered  and  gibbered  like  a  troop  of 
monkeys,  and  pandemonium  reigned  on  board 
for  several  hours.  It  transpired  that  they  were 
the  native  aristocracy  of  Sar’  Leone,  merchants 
and  traders  with  their  ladies,  who  make  a  point 
of  boarding  the  mail  boat  whenever  possible, 
generally  in  order  to  bid  farewell  to  one  of  their 
number  who  is  travelling  down  the  Coast.  They 
look  upon  it  as  a  legitimate  excuse  for  a  spree  ; 
and,  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  ship’s  cargo 
depends  upon  their  goodwill,  they  are  encouraged 
to  make  the  most  of  the  occasion. 

c 
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The  lower  classes,  poor  things  who  could  not 
aspire  to  silk  and  velvet,  but  who  wore  the  wonder¬ 
ful  dyed  cottons  of  their  native  land,  twisted  and 
swathed  delicately  round  their  slim  brown  bodies, 
were  herded  together  on  the  steerage  deck.  They 
each  carried  their  bundles  of  luggage  neatly  tied 
up  in  a  large  string  bag,  and  invariably  on  the 
outside  of  these  dangled  or  perched  an  enamel 
toilet  utensil  not  usually  mentioned  in  polite 
society.  This  was  sometimes  filled  with  food  for 
the  journey,  and  sometimes  used,  upside  down,  as 
a  seat  for  people  who  were  too  proud  to  sit  on  the 
deck ;  but  in  any  case  it  testified  to  its  owner’s 
fastidious  and  enlightened  taste  and  was  for  that 
reason  always  much  in  evidence. 

Sierra  Leone  looked  very  inviting  from  the  ship, 
and  I  should  like  to  have  gone  ashore  ;  but  we 
were  told  that  distance  lends  enchantment  to  it, 
that  fever  lurks  in  every  mosquito — of  which  there 
are  myriads — and  that  the  heat  there  is  of  a 
peculiarly  virulent  description,  striking  one  blind 
and  dizzy  on  landing  ;  so  for  these  three  excellent 
reasons  we  decided  to  stay  on  board.  It  was 
Sunday,  and  the  church  bells  came  tinkling 
sweetly  over  the  water,  for  Sar’  Leone  is  a  most 
religious  place,  and  a  great  stronghold  of  mission¬ 
ary  enterprise.  The  natives  there  speak  English, 
of  a  kind,  and  are  all  converted  to  some  form 
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of  the  Christian  religion.  They  have  built  and 
endowed  churches  and  schools,  and  support  quite 
a  large  number  of  black  clergy  at  their  own  expense. 
They  have  also,  apparently,  completely  grasped 
the  great  idea  of  brotherly  equality,  and  treat 
the  White  Man  with  an  easy  familiarity  that 
rather  staggers  the  unregenerate — and  I  had  an 
anxious  time  with  the  P.M.  till  we  were  safely 
out  at  sea  again. 

We  stopped  for  a  few  hours  at  several  places 
down  the  Coast,  embarking  and  discharging 
cargo,  and  at  each  port  the  routine  was  the  same. 
First  came  a  small  steam-launch  bearing  a  few 
weary  looking,  fever  ridden  officials,  in  khaki  or  in 
badly  washed  white  drill,  who  made  a  straight 
line  for  the  nearest  cold  drink,  of  which  they 
stood  obviously  in  need  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 

Then  followed  a  flotilla  of  native  craft  manned 
by  chattering  niggers,  each  with  something  to 
sell,  or  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  turning  an  honest 
penny.  And  lastly  came  the  barges  bearing  mer¬ 
chandise,  palm  oil,  shea-butter  nut,  and  other 
commodities  to  be  carried  down  the  Coast,  or 
taken  back  to  England  to  be  manufactured  into 
something  quite  different. 

At  each  port  we  lost  some  of  our  passengers. 
The  soldiers  went  ashore  at  Sierra  Leone,  to  the 
barracks  that  stand  on  a  hill  outside  the  town. 
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The  traders  disappeared  one  after  another  at 
Accra,  Monrovia,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  other 
places.  And  at  last  one  morning  we  reached 
Lagos,  which  was  our  destination,  and  came  to 
anchor  outside  the  bar,  about  two  miles  from  the 
island  on  which  it  is  built.  We  could  see  the 
white  surf  breaking  in  a  long  line  across  the 
harbour,  but  otherwise  all  was  calm  and  still, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  treacherous 
nature  of  the  approach,  excepting  the  masts  of 
several  derelict  vessels  that  had  foundered  on  the 
shifting  sands. 

These  sands,  it  appears,  are  of  such  an  unreliable 
nature  that  they  mislead  even  the  most  experienced 
mariners,  piling  themselves  up  in  unexpected  hills 
and  heaps,  so  that  a  man  never  knows  when  his 
ship  may  strike  on  one  and  be  dashed  to  pieces 
by  the  heavy  roll  of  the  Atlantic,  as  it  sweeps  into 
the  shore.  The  Government,  represented  by  the 
indefatigable  Captain  Child,  C.M.G.,  is  erecting 
two  huge  stone  moles,  which  are  eventually  to 
form  a  safe  harbour  for  shipping.  But  it  is  a  long 
and  laborious  process.  All  the  stone  has  to  be 
brought  from  at  least  sixty  miles  away,  and  comes 
down  in  small  trucks,  which  are  run  along  the 
moles,  and  tipped  over  the  end  of  them  into  the 
sea.  Some  one  told  me  how  many  hundred  tons 
it  takes  to  make  a  yard  of  headway,  but  I  am  sorry 
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I  have  forgotten.  What  impressed  me  most  was 
the  patience  and  endurance  of  the  man  who  could 
devote  the  whole  of  his  life  to  such  a  work. 
He  certainly  has  earned  his  C.M.G.  and  his 
pension. 

A  dredger  is  constantly  at  work  to  keep  the 
harbour  as  safe  as  possible,  but  no  large  ship  can 
yet  cross  the  Bar,  nothing  that  draws  more  than 
fourteen  feet  of  water.  A  smaller,  flat-bottomed 
boat  comes  off  to  take  the  passengers  and  luggage 
ashore,  and  all  the  larger  and  heavier  cargo  is 
taken  on  to  Forcados  to  unload.  Every  one 
appears  to  stand  in  awe  of  the  Bar  ;  it  is  always 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  great  respect,  and  long  before 
we  reached  Lagos  I  was  prepared  for  most  terrifying 
experiences.  Certainly,  to  be  lowered  like  a  bale 
of  cotton  by  a  crane,  from  one  ship  into  a  smaller 
one,  is  a  rather  unusual  method  of  procedure,  but 
personally  I  much  prefer  it  to  clambering  precari¬ 
ously  down  a  ship’s  side  with  only  a  very  faint 
hope  of  jumping  into  the  other  boat  at  the  right 
moment. 

I  have  vivid  recollections  of  the  coast  of  Morocco, 
where  a  boat  into  which  I  intended  jumping 
suddenly  disappeared  into  the  heaving  green  depths 
below,  and  left  me  hanging  by  one  hand  to  a 
chain,  suspended  in  mid-air  for  a  few  frenzied 
seconds,  till  it  resumed  my  level  and  I  was  clutched 
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in  the  arms  of  a  powerful  Arab  boatman,  and 
hurled  into  a  seat.  As  compared  with  this,  a 
mammy  chair  is  comfort  and  safety  indeed,  even 
if  it  does  land  one  with  a  dislocating  thump  on  the 
deck.  The  Bar  was  apparently  having  an  off  day, 
and  we  were  over  it  before  I  had  begun  to  wonder 
when  the  excitement  was  going  to  begin,  a  slight 
shivering  of  timbers  and  a  few  sprays  of  surf 
being  the  only  indications  of  anything  unusual, 
although  every  one  was  wrapped  in  mackintoshes 
and  oilskins,  prepared  for  any  emergency. 

The  unloading  of  luggage,  and  various  other 
formalities  to  be  observed,  had  taken  up  so  much 
time  that  it  was  nearly  six  o’clock  before  we  steamed 
up  the  Lagoon  to  the  quay.  The  sun  was  setting 
in  a  blaze  of  flame,  and  the  palm  trees  stood  up 
black  and  still  against  an  orange  sky.  All  along 
the  water’s  side  were  little  blue,  red,  and  ochre 
washed  houses  set  luxuriantly  in  gardens  of  tree 
ferns  and  palms  ;  patches  of  bougainvillaea  and 
flaming  hibiscus  made  vivid  splashes  of  colour 
against  the  dense  tropic  vegetation,  and  every¬ 
thing  looked  so  inviting  that  I  was  longing  to  get 
ashore. 

However,  when  we  eventually  landed,  the  scene 
had  changed  considerably.  The  boat  pulled  up 
alongside  the  custom-house,  a  large  echoing  iron 
building,  packed  with  boxes  and  crates  of  all 
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sizes  and  descriptions.  Almost  before  we  stopped, 
darkness  had  fallen  and  shrouded  the  town  from 
sight,  so  that  our  only  view  of  Lagos  was  the 
brilliantly  lighted  shed,  set  in  the  inky  darkness 
of  the  quay.  Myriads  of  natives  swarmed  like 
ants  on  to  the  boat,  and  as  fast  as  the  steam  crane 
brought  up  packages  out  of  the  hold  they  were 
seized  and  carried  off  to  the  shed,  where  they  were 
thrown  indiscriminately  in  a  heap  on  the  floor. 
It  was  a  fearfully  hot  night,  damp  and  still,  the 
atmosphere  laden  with  a  heavy  unfamiliar  scent, 
a  combination  no  doubt  of  engine  oil  and  steaming 
natives.  The  noise  too  was  prodigious.  The 
donkey  engines  clattered  and  rattled  as  they 
strained  at  the  ropes  ;  the  cranes  wheezed  and 
groaned  as  they  heaved  up  their  loads  and  swung 
them  perilously  in  mid-air  ;  the  natives  yelled 
and  chattered  like  maniacs  as  they  grabbed  the 
huge  cases  and  staggered  over  the  gangways  ; 
and,  above  all,  could  be  heard  the  imperious  voice 
of  the  White  Man  in  search  of  his  own,  calling 
on  all  the  Powers  of  Heaven  and  Hell  to  help  him 
find  it. 

I  was  provided  with  a  bottle  of  ginger  beer,  but 
not  with  a  glass,  and  instructed  to  sit  in  a  safe 
and  secluded  spot  while  the  P.M.  looked  after  the 
luggage  ;  and  I  spent  a  diverting  hour  in  watching 
the  third  officer  down  in  the  hold,  earning  his 
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daily  bread.  Poor  wretch,  he  was  covered  with 
grime  and  coal  dust,  and  streams  of  perspiration 
ran  down  his  harassed  face.  He  wore  only  a  pair 
of  dirty  duck  pants  and  an  under  vest,  and  from 
time  to  time  mopped  his  brow  with  what  appeared 
to  be  a  boot  duster.  He  had  a  fluent  tongue,  and 
kept  up  a  constant  flow  of  expletives  in  some 
unknown  language ;  or,  if  they  were  not  exple¬ 
tives,  they  had  at  any  rate  a  most  inspiring  effect 
on  the  natives,  and  obviously  served  to  relieve 
his  own  feelings. 

I  could  not  help  wondering  why  a  man  should 
choose  for  himself  such  an  unlovely  and  laborious 
career ;  but  there  is  undoubtedly  something  in 
the  masculine  temperament  that  revels  in  dirt 
and  discomfort,  and  scorns  the  clean  and  easy 
paths  of  civilization,  just  that  little  something  that 
makes  the  difference  between  the  men  we  like 
best — and  the  others. 

A  railway  engineer  on  board  had  invited  us  out 
to  his  head-quarters  to  stay  for  a  few  days  before 
proceeding  up  country,  and  so,  when  the  luggage 
was  eventually  secured  from  the  general  chaos 
of  the  quay,  we  embarked  on  a  steam  tram,  which 
had  been  sent  for  us,  and  drove  out  toEbuta  Metta, 
five  miles  from  the  town  of  Lagos.  The  first  part 
of  our  way  lay  through  the  native  quarter,  along 
crowded  streets,  unlighted  except  for  the  torches 
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which  flamed  from  the  booths  on  either  side  of 
us.  Hundreds  of  natives  surged  all  over  the  road, 
bargaining  and  gesticulating  until  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  tram  was  upon  them  ;  and  as  we 
passed  between  the  rows  of  dilapidated,  tumble- 
down  houses  we  caught  frequent  glimpses  of 
family  supper  parties,  seated  on  the  ground  around 
a  flickering  oil  lamp  of  their  own  manufacture. 

Very  soon  we  had  left  the  noise  and  smell  of 
the  town  behind  us,  and  were  running  out  into  the 
cool  and  silent  darkness  amongst  towering  tree 
ferns  and  lofty  palm  trees.  Fire-flies  glinted 
in  the  bush  by  the  roadside,  and  the  sky  was 
brilliant  with  unfamiliar  stars.  A  delicious  scent 
of  tropical  flowers  was  in  the  air,  and  I  felt  stealing 
over  me  the  fatal  fascination  of  the  West  Coast, 
a  sort  of  insidious  sweetness,  which  like  the  first 
taste  of  some  deadly  narcotic  conceals  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  its  poison.  I  can  easily  understand  now 
why  men  return  again  and  again  to  its  allurements, 
and  why,  once  they  are  caught  in  its  spell,  they  will 
forsake  home  and  country,  domestic  jo}^s  and  the 
delights  of  civilization,  to  follow  the  call  of 
Africa. 

All  too  soon  we  arrived  at  Ebuta  Metta,  and 
I  found  myself  shaking  hands  with  numbers  of 
emaciated  looking,  unknown  men  in  white  duck 
evening  suits.  I  always  make  a  point  of  shaking 
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hands  whenever  possible,  because  I  can  tell  at 
once  by  a  person’s  grip  whether  I  shall  like  him 
or  not,  and  we  are  thereby  on  a  proper  footing 
without  any  loss  of  time.  The  P.M.  had  met 
several  of  them  before,  but  I  had  not,  and  I  felt 
very  decidedly  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land  with 
no  woman  to  speak  to,  and  so  after  drinking  my 
first  cocktail  I  relapsed  comfortably  into  a  secluded 
corner  of  the  veranda  to  sleep  it  off,  while  the 
others  held  palaver  on  matters  which  sounded 
of  very  little  interest.  Cocktails  are  perfectly 
deadly. 

Lagos  was  hot.  Yes,  indeed.  But  after  two 
years  spent  at  home  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  get 
warmed  through,  what  a  treat  it  was  to  sizzle 
gratefully  in  the  green  shade  and  watch  the  heat 
shimmering  on  the  ground  outside,  the  gay  orange 
and  blue  lizards  darting  up  and  down  the  fern¬ 
decked  trunks  of  the  palm  trees,  and  the  tiny 
scarlet  and  yellow  birds  flitting  from  bush  to  bush, 
singing  their  strange  unearthly  little  tunes.  I 
thought  of  the  foggy,  crowded  streets  at  home,  of 
the  cold  winds  whistling  through  the  bare  trees, 
of  all  the  pinched  and  starving  people  in  the  cities, 
of  the  bleak  and  desolate  moorlands ;  and  it 
seemed  difficult  to  realize  that  most  of  the  people 
I  knew  were  pitying  me  for  having  gone  to  such 
a  God-forsaken  and  pestilential  spot  as  Lagos. 
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We  stayed  for  several  days  at  the  Railway 
Camp,  and  every  one  was  extremely  kind  and 
hospitable,  although  they  were  so  busy — each 
man  doing  the  work  of  about  three  men,  owing 
to  leave  and  sickness — that  we  saw  very  little  of 
them  till  dinner  time.  It  happened  to  be  Race 
Week,  the  most  festive  and  important  week  in 
the  Lagos  year,  and  we  were  taken  in  a  nice  motor¬ 
car  to  the  Club  grounds  on  Cup  Day,  where  every¬ 
body  had  already  turned  up  in  great  form.  There 
were  residents  of  outlying  districts,  soldiers  and 
policemen  from  afar,  and  even  a  contingent  from 
Northern  Nigeria,  who  had  brought  down  their 
ponies — protected  by  mosquito  nets — through  the 
fatal  Tsetse  fly  belt,  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 
There  was  not  a  race-horse  to  be  seen,  but  the  pace 
was  extremely  good,  the  sturdy  little  Arab  ponies 
streaking  round  the  course  in  a  manner  that  excited 
loud  applause  and  admiration  from  the  hundreds 
of  natives  gathered  together  to  watch  them. 

All  Lagos  appeared  to  be  there,  and  tea  was 
served  in  various  tents  belonging  to  Government 
House,  the  Lagos  Club,  the  Railway,  and  others. 
At  least  it  was  called  tea,  but  I  did  not  actually 
see  any,  cocktails  and  whisky  pegs  being  evidently 
more  popular.  The  Governor’s  Cup  was  won  by 
a  Syrian,  and  a  strange,  incongruous  little  figure 
he  looked  as  he  came  up  in  his  shirt  sleeves  to 
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receive  it  from  Lady  Egerton’s  hands,  amidst 
the  vociferous  cheering  of  his  delighted  friends. 

Apparently  the  colour  question  has  passed  the 
line  of  social  demarcation  in  Lagos.  The  word 
has  gone  forth  from  head-quarters,  and  the 
ignorant  South  African  who  talks  about  “  the 
bally  nigger,”  is  regarded  in  polite  circles  with 
a  slight  aversion.  Society  altogether  seems  incon¬ 
gruous  to  the  new-comer,  and  personally  I  do  not 
think  that  one’s  social  ambition  would  soar  very 
high  when  one  realizes  that  the  affable  coloured 
gentleman  who  takes  one  in  at  a  Government 
House  dinner  party  is  probably  first  cousin  to  the 
degraded  savage  engaged  in  surreptitiously  selling 
babies  by  the  pound  for  human  food,  in  Lagos 
market.  However,  being  merely  in  pursuit  of 
tin,  these  embarrassing  social  questions  did 
not  arise,  the  only  opportunity  we  could  have 
had  of  seeing  such  things  for  ourselves  being  a 
Government  House  ball,  to  which  we  did  not  go, 
the  P.M.  having,  on  the  voyage  out,  pitched  his 
dress  shoes  through  the  port-hole  because  they  were 
tight  and  made  him  in  a  rage  every  time  he  put 
them  on. 

There  were  about  eighty  men  at  Ebuta  Metta, 
but  no  women  at  all.  Occasionally  an  intrepid 
wife  appears  for  a  few  months  to  gladden  her 
husband’s  heart,  and  to  make  the  lives  of  his  boys 
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a  burden  to  them  by  reason  of  her  ideas  concerning 
pots,  pans,  and  dishcloths.  But  as  a  rule  the 
men  do  their  own  housekeeping,  and  live  in  single 
blessedness,  more  or  less.  They  seem  to  get  on 
quite  nicely  without  us,  and  certainly  lack  none 
of  the  creature  comforts.  They  give  each  other 
frequent  and  elaborate  dinners,  preceded  by 
“  small  chop  ”  and  cocktails  on  the  veranda, 
and  winding  up  with  bridge  and  whisky  pegs  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  They  have  tennis 
courts  and  golf  links,  curtains  and  cushions,  the 
latest  books,  and  an  occasional  piano.  There  is 
only  one  thing  that  they  sadly  need,  and  that  is  a 
nice  pink  lampshade. 
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CHAPTER  III 

BEFORE  going  up  country  we  had  to  provide 
ourselves  with  servants,  partly  because 
we  should  need  them  on  the  journey,  and 
partly  because  it  was  only  possible  to  procure 
English-speaking  and  properly  trained  boys  near 
the  Coast.  The  chief  of  these  was  Joseph  the 
cook,  or  Cookoo,  as  he  called  himself,  a  dissolute, 
indifferent  looking  nigger,  dressed  in  khaki,  with 
a  green  woollen  tam-o’-shanter  drawn  down  over 
one  eye,  which  gave  the  other  one  a  very  rakish 
appearance.  His  looks,  however,  belied  him, 
or  at  any  rate  were  no  indication  of  his  prowess 
in  the  kitchen,  for  he  proved  to  be  a  most  excellent 
cook.  It  was  nothing  short  of  marvellous  the 
way  he  could  turn  out  a  dinner  with  his  few  pots 
and  pans  over  a  bundle  of  wood  kindled  out  in  the 
open.  He  seemed  somehow  to  be  able  to  conjure 
up  one  appetizing  dish  after  another  with  the  most 
meagre  ingredients,  and  at  the  shortest  notice, 
and  many  a  time  after  a  long  tiring  trek  have  we 
blessed  his  name  over  a  good  dinner.  He  was 
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indeed  a  pearl  of  price,  but  he  did  not  look  it, 
and  he  and  I  never  liked  each  other  very  much. 

The  steward  boy  was  called  Sulie,  a  quiet 
steady  chap,  who  spoke  good  English  and  did  his 
work  excellently  as  long  as  he  knew  one’s  eye  was 
upon  him.  He  asked  to  be  allowed  to  take  up 
country  with  him  “  one  small  wife  ”  ;  and,  on 
being  granted  permission,  managed  to  smuggle 
in  with  her  one  small  baby,  a  jolly  little  black 
bundle  called  Amgulu,  with  whom  I  afterwards 
became  great  friends.  The  P.M.,  who  is  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  asked  Cookoo  if  he  also  would  like 
to  take  his  wife  up  with  him.  “  No,  sah,”  said 
Joseph  casually,  “  me  get  one  up  dere  all  right  by- 
um-by,  plenty  good  wife  in  Zaria.” 

We  also  engaged  Jimmo,  a  small  limb  of  Satan, 
as  a  sort  of  useful  odd  boy,  but  he  proved  to  be 
a  good  deal  more  odd  than  useful,  and  he  did  not 
stay  with  us  very  long.  The  other  boys  we 
arranged  to  pick  up  at  Zaria,  as  until  we  settled 
down  in  camp  these  three  were  all  we  should 
need. 

And  so  one  bright  morning  we  said  good-bye 
to  all  the  kind  people  at  Ebuta  Metta,  and  set 
off  on  our  four  days’  journey  into  Northern 
Nigeria,  in  a  beautiful  new  Pullman  car,  with  our 
baggage  and  boys  in  a  truck  behind  us. 

The  scenery  on  the  way  up  baffles  description. 
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On  the  first  day  we  ran  through  a  dense  jungle, 
greener  than  one  would  believe  green  could  be. 
Trees,  bushes,  creepers,  and  vines  of  all  known  and 
unknown  varieties  were  tangled  and  twisted 
together,  and  formed  an  absolutely  impenetrable 
mass  of  vegetation,  averaging  perhaps  twenty 
feet  high,  but  with  numerous  tall  palms  and 
feathery  tree-ferns  towering  above  it.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  dark  opening,  like  the  mouth  of  a  tunnel, 
could  be  seen,  where  the  natives  had  beaten  a 
track  from  one  hidden  village  to  another ;  and 
in  places  where  the  bush  had  been  cut  away  from 
the  track  one  caught  glimpses  of  the  black  slimy 
mud  from  whence  all  this  luxuriance  sprang. 
Hundreds  of  loathsome  grey  land-crabs  oozed 
in  and  out  amongst  the  unwholesome  pink  roots, 
or  sprawled  sideways  across  the  pools  of  evil 
smelling  water. 

The  difficulties  of  the  first  survey  for  the  rail¬ 
way  line  may  be  perhaps  faintly  imagined.  There 
being  no  accessible  eminence  from  which  to  take 
bearings,  mile  after  mile  of  cross  sections  had  to 
be  cut  through  that  dark  and  noisome  under¬ 
growth,  teeming  with  every  form  of  poison,  from 
putrid  vegetable  matter  to  death-dealing  snakes 
and  scorpions,  before  the  route  could  be  deter¬ 
mined  and  the  real  work  begun.  It  makes  one 
proud  to  think  of  the  men  who  could  carry  through 
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such  an  undertaking.  Not  only  was  the  country 
full  of  malaria,  to  which  practically  every  one 
succumbed  sooner  or  later,  but  during  the  rainy 
season  there  was  no  shelter  for  the  workers  beyond 
the  tents  that  they  carried  with  them — and  they 
were  wet  through  night  and  day  for  weeks  at  a 
time.  Every  one  had  rheumatism  more  or  less, 
due  to  the  constant  damp  and  to  the  tinned  food 
upon  which  they  had  to  live,  and  an  engineer  told 
me  that,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  their  chief 
recreation  in  the  evenings  was  to  iron  each 
other’s  back  with  a  hot  flat-iron. 

Many  died  of  rheumatic  fever,  numbers  of 
malaria  and  blackwater  fever,  some  of  delirium 
tremens — which  can  surprise  nobody — and  others 
of  a  disease  known  in  Nigeria  as  funkitis,  which 
sometimes  attacks  the  timorous  new-comer.  In 
fact,  it  was  only  the  man  of  iron  constitution, 
with  a  will  of  his  own  and  nerves  of  steel,  who 
survived  to  tell  the  tale,  which  is  a  thing,  by  the 
way,  he  can  seldom  be  induced  to  do.  In  addition 
to  physical  discomforts  and  hardships,  the  line  was 
to  run  through  a  country  thickly  populated  by 
hostile  natives,  and  there  were  frequent  encounters 
with  crafty  native  chiefs  who  Were  none  the  less 
dangerous  because  they  dare  not  express  their 
antagonism  in  open  rebellion.  Many  mysterious 
deaths  were  reported  amongst  the  white  men  and 
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their  native  followers,  for  which  it  was  impossible 
to  fix  responsibility  on  any  one  in  particular,  and 
many  a  man  has  suffered  for  weeks  with  dysentery 
before  he  discovered  that  it  was  due  to  ground 
glass  administered  by  his  faithful  cook. 

The  track  runs  for  miles  over  black,  swampy 
country,  and  the  lines  are  supported  on  piles, 
which  in  some  cases  go  down  as  far  as  a  hundred 
and  eighty  feet,  and  even  then  do  not  find  bottom. 
Why  they  do  not  sink  deeper  and  leave  the  train 
in  the  mud,  I  do  not  know.  Some  one  explained 
that  it  was  due  to  suction,  which  seemed  to  me 
inadequate,  but  it  was  too  hot  to  inquire  further. 
Although  the  line  is  complete  as  far  as  traffic  is 
concerned,  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  finished 
production  to  which  we  are  accustomed  at  home. 
There  is  no  system  of  night  signalling,  and  when 
dark  falls — about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening — the 
trains  pull  up  and  wait  till  daylight  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  their  journey.  For  this  reason,  houses 
or  huts  are  erected  at  certain  intervals  by  the 
Government,  and  travellers  have  the  use  of  these 
free,  which  is  a  pleasant  change  from  paying  hotel 
bills. 

It  cannot  be  long  before  some  other  arrange¬ 
ment  is  made  for  travellers,  because  the  railway, 
in  opening  up  the  country,  is  quickly  attracting 
outsiders  ;  and  these  rest-houses,  which  are  such 
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a  universal  feature  not  only  on  the  railway  but 
in  every  native  village  of  any  size,  are  in  reality 
only  intended  for  the  use  of  railway  men  or 
Government  officials,  by  whose  courtesy  one  is 
allowed  to  share  them. 

Our  first  night  was  spent  at  Ibadan.  It  was 
pitch  dark  when  we  arrived,  and,  the  station  not 
being  lighted  in  any  way,  we  followed  trustfully 
in  the  wake  of  a  native  carrying  a  stable  lantern 
to  the  rest-house,  where  we  turned  in  and  slept 
until  five  o’clock  the  next  morning. 

It  was  not  quite  light  when  we  were  called, 
deliciously  cool,  with  a  damp  fog  hiding  the  tops 
of  the  palm  trees,  and  wTater  dripping  everywhere 
from  the  incredibly  green  leaves,  although  during 
the  night  there  had  been  no  rain. 

We  ran  that  day  up  into  higher  country,  a  little 
drier  and  fresher,  but  still  intensely  hot.  The 
undergrowth  of  the  jungle  grew  sparser,  and  not 
so  high  as  it  was  nearer  the  Coast.  Banana  and 
pawpaw  trees  flourished  alongside  the  line,  mark¬ 
ing  the  trail  of  the  white  man,  who  a  few  years 
previously  had  passed,  leaving  seeds  and  decaying 
fruit  behind  him.  Forests  of  cocoanut  and  date 
palms  reared  their  heads  above  the  rank  waving 
grass  ;  and  patches  of  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and 
millet  were  to  be  seen  around  the  native  villages, 
of  which  there  was  one  every  few  miles. 
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At  Illorin  there  was  a  deputation  of  chiefs  to 
meet  Sir  Edwin  Speed,  the  Chief  Justice  of  North¬ 
ern  Nigeria,  who  with  Lady  Speed  was  in  our 
train.  As  we  ran  into  the  station,  the  beating 
of  tom-toms,  the  rattling  of  dried  gourds,  and  the 
whining  and  creaking  of  various  musical  instru¬ 
ments  made  a  most  surprising  din.  Crazy  black 
dancers  were  leaping  and  plunging  about  the 
platform  in  a  perfect  orgy  of  welcome,  and  every 
one  was  singing  at  the  top  of  his  voice  in  an  original 
key  of  his  own.  When  the  train  stopped,  Sir 
Edwin  descended  from  his  carriage  ;  and,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  servant  carrying  an  enormous  Union 
Jack,  advanced  with  much  dignity,  but  with  a 
humorous  twinkle  in  his  eye,  to  hold  palaver  with 
the  chiefs. 

The  mob  receded  into  the  background,  and  half 
a  dozen  impressive  looking  chieftains,  dressed  in 
stiff  and  elaborate  robes,  prostrated  themselves 
on  the  ground  before  him.  Their  leader  was  more 
like  an  old  hippo  than  a  human  being,  with  a  hob¬ 
nailed,  coal-black  face  and  wicked  little  half-hidden 
eyes.  One  can  easily  understand,  after  having 
seen  him,  the  hideous  orgies  of  torture  and  whole¬ 
sale  murder  with  which  the  rulers  of  these  parts 
were  accredited,  and,  if  Nigeria  never  gives  us  an 
adequate  return  for  all  the  blood  and  all  the  money 
we  have  spent  on  her,  we  shall  at  least  have  the 
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satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  have  inaugurated 
a  new  era  of  humanity  amongst  the  natives. 

It  is  true  that  the  slave-raiding  propensities 
of  the  earlier  white  settlers  were  responsible  for 
quite  as  much  misery  and  loss  of  life  as  the  bar¬ 
barous  customs  of  the  natives  themselves,  but  we 
have  since,  in  our  own  generation,  done  all  in  our 
power  to  establish  freedom  and  justice  for  every 
one.  And,  if  moral  teaching  has  been  sometimes 
enforced  by  a  machine  gun,  it  is  perhaps  the 
more  impressive  on  that  account ;  for  every 
country  has  sooner  or  later  to  yield  to  an  economic 
pressure  that  is  forcing  us  all  along  the  upward 
path  of  civilization,  and  whether  recalcitrants 
are  brought  into  line  by  a  round  of  shot,  or  incar¬ 
cerated  for  weary  years  in  a  well-ventilated  gaol, 
seems  to  me  not  to  matter  very  much.  One 
can’t  help  feeling  that  primitive  methods  with 
primitive  people  are  the  most  humane. 

The  Resident  at  Illorin  is  evidently  a  man  of 
parts.  He  has  been  there,  I  believe,  about 
twelve  years,  and  hardly  a  month  passes  but 
some  one  tries  to  poison  him.  He  has,  it  appears, 
an  eye  that  sees  everything  and  a  hand  that  does 
not  spare.  Illorin  is  a  stronghold  of  witchcraft. 
Ju-ju  worship,  human  sacrifice,  and  other  religious 
practices  against  which  the  white  man  has  set 
his  face,  and  for  years  this  one  Irishman  has  held 
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his  own,  against  hordes  of  cunning  savages,  by  the 
power  of  his  personality  alone,  and  is  to-day 
probably  one  of  the  best  loved  and  most  feared 
men  in  Nigeria. 

Four  or  five  years  ago  some  of  his  neighbours 
constructed  a  strong  wicker  cage  in  which  to  put 
him  ;  carefully  concocted  plans  were  laid  for  his 
capture,  and  doubtless  for  unthinkable  methods 
of  treating  him  afterwards.  Even  his  personal 
servants  deserted  him,  and  he  waited  alone  all 
one  night  in  an  empty  hut,  with  his  horse  saddled 
against  emergency.  How  he  escaped  he  alone 
knows,  but  rumour  has  it  that  the  next  morning 
the  natives  were  so  scared  to  see  him  still  alive 
that  they  fled  precipitately  miles  into  the  bush, 
and  offered  a  human  sacrifice  to  appease  one  whom 
they  now  believed  to  be  indeed  a  god. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  but  I  forget  exactly 
at  what  station,  the  three  missionary  ladies  left 
the  train.  One  of  them  had  worked  in  the  district 
before,  and  was  met  on  her  arrival  by  a  deputation 
of  native  converts,  all  of  whom  appeared  delighted 
to  see  her  back  again.  They  shook  hands  enthusi¬ 
astically  with  every  one  all  round,  and  looked 
considerably  more  cordial  and  amiable  than  we  had 
ever  seen  them  on  board  ship.  Some  one  told 
us  that  the  mission  station  for  which  they  were 
bound  was  fifteen  miles  away ;  and  for  this  long 
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march  they  only  had,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  one 
small  pony  between  the  three  of  them. 

Funny  little  figures  they  looked  as  they  strode 
off  manfully  through  the  long  grass,  in  their 
divided  skirts  and  sun  helmets,  followed  by  their 
dusky  disciples,  most  of  whom  were  women  and 
children.  Every  one  was  in  the  highest  spirits, 
and  the  thought  that  they  were  venturing  alone 
and  unprotected  into  Pagan  territory  apparently 
caused  them  no  uneasiness  whatever.  One  can¬ 
not  help  admiring  their  courage  and  enterprise, 
even  if  the  benefit  that  the  natives  derive  from 
their  religious  teaching  is  not  very  obvious  ;  and 
one  feels  that  women  who  can  sacrifice  the  whole 
of  their  lives  for  an  ideal  are  certainly  made  of 
the  right  stuff.  One  does,  however,  rather  wonder 
if  they  quite  realize  the  effect  they  produce  upon 
the  native  mind,  which  I  am  convinced  is  a  totally 
different  one  from  that  which  they  fondly  imagine. 

A  Resident  once  told  us  an  amusing  case  which 
occurred  in  his  district  not  long  ago.  Mr.  T., 
he  said,  was  a  well-known  missionary  who  returned 
to  the  field  of  his  labours,  taking  with  him  his 
wife  and  also  the  wives  of  two  other  missionaries 
who  were  still  out  there.  These,  soon  after  their 
arrival,  were  met  by  their  respective  husbands 
and  escorted  back  to  their  stations,  and  their 
proceedings  eventually  reached  the  ears  of  the 
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Emir  of  Zaria,  who  unfortunately  does  not  much 
like  missionaries.  “  Nevertheless,”  he  said  to 
the  Resident,  “  that  Mr.  T.  is  the  greatest  white 
man  we  have  seen  in  these  parts.  He  arrived 
up  here  ten  days  ago  with  his  three  wives,  and 
before  he  had  been  here  a  week  he  dashed  away 
two  of  them  to  his  friends.  He  is  doubtless  a 
great  and  influential  man  in  his  own  country  ?  ” 
A  dash,  be  it  known,  is  a  small  present,  or  tip  ! 
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CHAPTER  IV 

ON  the  evening  of  the  second  day  after 
leaving  Lagos,  we  found  ourselves  at 
Jebba,  where  we  stayed  for  a  few  days 
with  the  engineers  constructing  the  railway  there. 
They  have  built  for  themselves  a  delightful 
bungalow  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  native  town, 
and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  river  Niger, 
and  the  famous  Ju-ju  Rock.  Jebba  itself  lies  in  a 
hollow,  a  steamy,  pestilential  spot,  and  I  should 
imagine  that  six  months  spent  there  would  drive 
one  to  the  absolute  limit  of  human  endurance. 
Even  up  on  the  hill-top  the  heat  is  indescribable, 
a  sweltering,  enervating  atmosphere,  which  saps 
all  energy  and  keeps  every  one  in  a  state  of  par¬ 
boiled  perspiration  day  and  night. 

It  was  like  living  in  a  Turkish  bath,  and  the  air, 
as  one  breathed  it,  was  so  hot  and  heavy  that  it 
scarcely  seemed  to  enter  one’s  lungs,  each  breath 
was  a  gasp  which  went  no  further  than  one’s  throat. 
Mosquitoes  and  all  manner  of  buzzing,  tormenting 
flies  were  in  permanent  possession ;  and  such 
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raids  did  they  make  on  the  person  of  the  late 
Engineer  in  Charge  that  he  built  for  himself  a 
large  meat  safe  in  a  corner  of  the  veranda,  where 
he  could  spend  his  leisure  hours  in  peace.  The 
frenzied  buzzing  of  the  frustrated  flies  outside 
it  used,  he  said,  to  have  a  most  soothing  effect 
upon  him. 

The  Niger  at  Jebba  is  a  swift-flowing,  muddy 
expanse  of  water,  having  on  either  side  wide  banks 
of  hard,  dry  sand,  the  whole  bed  being  nearly  a 
mile  across.  Crocodiles  lurk  in  its  murky  depths, 
or  lie  just  under  the  water  ready  to  rush  out  and 
seize  the  unwary  passer-by,  which  they  do  after 
first  disabling  him  by  a  mighty  blow  of  their  huge 
snout.  Sometimes  they  can  be  seen  lying  asleep 
on  the  hot,  dry  sand  with  their  mouths  wide  open, 
looking  from  the  distance  as  if  they  were  snoring 
loudly,  but  whether  they  do  so  or  not  nobody 
seemed  able  to  say.  With  the  advent  of  the 
railway,  many  of  them  have  retreated  further 
up  the  river,  but  we  were  told  that  a  few  years 
ago  they  were  so  numerous  and  so  voracious  that 
women  and  children  were  never  allowed  to  go 
near  the  river,  excepting  to  bathe  and  to  wash 
their  clothes  in  the  semi-circular  enclosures, 
which  are  still  standing  in  several  places.  When 
the  railway  camp  was  first  started,  crocodile 
fishing  was  quite  a  popular  pastime.  A  stout  line 
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was  baited  with  a  dead  chicken,  and  attached  to 
a  heavy  buoy,  which  was  left  floating  over-night. 
Early  in  the  morning  it  was  invariably  discovered 
by  some  hapless  croc  in  search  of  a  breakfast,  and 
hastily  swallowed,  hook  and  bait  together. 

It  must  have  been  an  anxious  moment  for  the 
victim  when  he  realized  that  he  was  being  followed 
wherever  he  went  by  a  large  and  unfamiliar 
monster  connected  with  the  food  he  had  just  eaten, 
a  particularly  horrid  form  of  delirium  tremens. 
Evidently  he  made  frantic  and  persistent  efforts 
to  get  rid  of  it,  racing  up  and  down  the  river, 
churning  up  the  water  in  his  rage,  and  otherwise 
providing  entertainment  for  the  whole  camp  for 
several  hours,  till  at  last  he  became  exhausted 
with  his  ineffectual  struggles.  It  was  then  an  easy 
matter  to  row  out  and  shoot  him,  and  tow  him 
ashore. 

The  P.M.  told  me  that  in  Madagascar  the  natives 
have  a  desperate  method  of  catching  them,  which, 
although  we  did  not  hear  of  it  being  used  in 
Nigeria,  is  perhaps  worth  putting  down,  as  I 
have  never  seen  it  anywhere  in  print.  They  use 
a  stout  piece  of  stick,  about  eighteen  inches  long, 
and  sharpened  to  a  point  at  either  end.  To  the 
centre  of  this  they  attach  a  strong  rope,  the  other 
end  of  which  is  in  charge  of  several  sportsmen  on 
the  river  bank.  One,  more  courageous  or  more 
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agile  than  the  rest,  takes  the  stick,  and  proceeds 
towards  the  sleeping  reptile,  very  warily  we  may 
be  sure.  When  the  croc  becomes  drowsily  aware 
that  a  meal  is  in  sight,  he  opens  his  mouth  wider 
in  pleased  anticipation,  and  the  intrepid  nigger 
thrusts  the  pointed  stick  vertically  into  the 
cavern  before  him.  Naturally  the  huge  jaws 
close  on  it  with  a  snap,  and  the  stick  pierces  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws,  pinioning  them  tightly 
together.  Whereupon  those  on  the  bank  begin 
to  pull  their  mightiest  at  the  rope,  and  the  croc, 
who  invariably  pulls  frantically  in  the  opposite 
direction,  is  despatched  by  a  spear  or  knife  inserted 
in  a  vital  spot. 

The  Nigerian  native  is  not  a  very  valiant  person, 
and  I  believe  will  seldom  attack  a  crocodile,  which 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  risky 
nature  of  the  proceedings.  Moreover,  at  certain 
places,  notably  at  Lake  Tatabu,  the  croc  is  held 
in  the  greatest  respect,  whether  as  a  sort  of  fetish 
to  be  worshipped,  or  as  a  malignant  devil  to  be 
appeased,  does  not  seem  very  clear.  They  are 
easily  the  most  evil-looking  animals  I  have  seen ; 
their  blear  green  eyes  seem  to  know  the  sin  of 
all  the  ages,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
frequently  eat  their  own  babies  before  they  are 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Fish  are  very  plentiful  in  the  Niger,  and  grow 
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to  a  tremendous  size,  perch  having  been  caught 
at  Jebba  which  were  over  five  feet  long,  and 
weighed  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  There 
is  also  a  tiger  fish,  which  is  so  called  because  of  its 
extraordinary  fangs,  and  because  of  the  difficulty 
in  hooking  it,  owing  to  a  tough,  horny  substance 
that  lines  the  roof  of  its  mouth.  One  heard  too 
of  an  animal  called  a  manatee,  described  to  me  as 
a  sort  of  river  cow,  with  the  tail  and  flappers  of  a 
seal,  and  two  breasts  like  a  woman,  an  unusual 
combination,  which  I  was  sorry  not  to  see  for 
myself. 

There  is  up  to  the  present — 1914 — no  bridge 
across  the  river,  the  whole  train  being  taken  over 
in  instalments  on  a  huge  ferry  boat,  and  coupled 
together  again  on  the  other  side.  It  sounds 
perhaps  a  lengthy  and  tedious  proceeding,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  takes  an  astonishingly  short  time 
to  accomplish.  The  railway  line  is  connected 
with  one  fixed  to  the  deck  of  the  paddle  steamer, 
and  the  carriages  are  shunted  on  board,  one  at 
a  time,  and  ferried  across.  The  line  on  the  other 
bank  is  then  united  to  that  on  the  boat,  and  the 
carriages  run  ashore,  the  boat  returning  for  another 
load  until  the  whole  train  is  taken  over.  A  bridge 
is  in  process  of  construction,  some  of  the  immense 
piles  being  already  visible,  which  we  were  told 
had  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  seventy  feet  below 
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the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  apparently  a  slow 
and  laborious  undertaking,  the  piles  being  com¬ 
posed  of  huge  concrete  tubes,  which  sink,  by  their 
own  weight,  to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  form 
what  is  technically  known  as  a  concrete  well 
foundation. 

Railway  work  at  Jebba  has  been  attended  by 
an  appalling  loss  of  life  amongst  those  employed 
there,  and  was  at  one  time  stopped  altogether 
owing  to  the  sudden  stampede  of  the  staff.  Every 
one  was  ill  with  fever,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
watery  grave  by  the  waterside  depressed  them  all 
so  much  that,  when  two  of  their  number  died 
within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  the  rest  decided 
that  it  was  time  to  seek  a  more  salubrious  climate, 
packed  up  their  bags  and  took  the  next  steamer 
back  to  England.  Only  the  heads  of  the  staff 
held  their  ground.  They  telegraphed  home  for 
more  hands,  and  proceeded,  with  the  extraordinary 
courage  that  characterizes  such  men,  to  burn 
down  all  the  poisonous  bush  and  erect  a  new  and 
healthier  camp  on  the  hills  above  where  they  were 
then  living.  In  a  very  short  time  the  ranks  were 
filled  up  again,  amongst  them  being  several 
of  the  deserters,  who  had  repented  them  of  their 
panic,  and  the  work  was  restarted  with  fresh 
enthusiasm. 

Every  few  years,  when  the  rains  are  exception- 
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ally  heavy,  the  Niger  overflows  its  banks,  flooding 
the  villages  on  either  side  of  it  to  a  depth  of 
several  feet.  The  natives,  however,  do  not  seem 
to  suffer  any  great  inconvenience,  having  neither 
carpets  nor  clothes  to  spoil,  and  being  accustomed 
to  spend  half  their  days  in  the  water.  They 
transfer  all  their  belongings  to  their  canoes,  and 
live  in  them  until  the  floods  subside,  pushing 
them  into  the  interior  of  their  huts  as  far  as  they 
will  go,  and  sleeping  in  them  at  night. 

The  Ju-ju  Rock,  standing  up  about  two  hundred 
feet  out  of  the  river,  is  one  of  the  most  cherished 
possessions  of  the  natives,  and  is  accredited  with 
superhuman  powers  and  an  inexorable  appetite 
for  human  sacrifice.  It  is  said  that  anv  person 
who  ventures  to  the  top  of  it  will  die  within  the 
year,  and  it  was  a  curious  coincidence  that  the 
two  white  men  who  first  climbed  the  forbidden 
heights  both  lost  their  lives  shortly  afterwards, 
a  circumstance  that  naturally  made  a  sinister 
impression  on  the  natives.  From  time  immemorial 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  offer  a  yearly 
sacrifice  of  human  blood,  and  they  deeply  resent 
the  restrictions  that  their  new  rulers  have  put 
upon  their  ghastly  rites  and  ceremonies.  To  this 
day,  goats  and  chickens  are  openly  sacrificed, 
but  they  are  doubtless  considered  a  very  poor 
substitute  for  the  real  thing,  and  are  probably 
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supplemented  in  private  by  means  of  which  we 
know  nothing. 

There  are  several  of  these  Ju-ju  Rocks  in  Nigeria, 
which  periodically,  unless  appeased  by  an  offering 
of  human  life,  visit  disaster  on  the  neighbourhood. 
Every  year,  as  the  fatal  date  draws  near,  there 
is  a  bitter  struggle  between  the  unhappy  Resident 
and  the  native  population.  With  all  his  force 
and  dignity  he  prohibits  their  hideous  rites,  under 
threats  of  severe  and  instant  punishment.  Black 
looks  and  muttered  protests  surround  him  on  all 
sides,  and  he  is  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  people. 
His  life  is  made  a  burden  to  him  and,  if  he  is  a 
man  who  tempers  valour  with  discretion,  he  takes 
to  his  bed  with  a  go  of  fever  on  the  appointed 
day,  or  receives  an  urgent  call  to  visit  a  remote 
part  of  his  district  on  a  matter  of  sudden  import¬ 
ance. 

The  natives  are  very  reticent  about  these  affairs. 
To  ask  questions  is  to  arouse  instant  suspicion 
in  their  minds,  and  they  usually  present  a  blank 
stare  of  abysmal  ignorance  to  all  inquiries.  But 
I  once  induced  Sulie,  in  an  expansive  moment,  to 
describe  to  me  the  mode  of  sacrifice,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  appeared  to  be  a  good  deal  less  alarming 
for  the  victim  than  a  visit  to  the  dentist  is  to  our¬ 
selves.  The  occasion  is  one  of  general  rejoicing 
and  festivity.  Perhaps  because  each  feels  that  it 
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may  be  his  last  spree,  every  one  is  determined  to 
enjoy  it.  Beasts  are  slaughtered  for  food,  and 
many  gourds  of  native  wine  and  beer  help  to  drive 
away  grim  foreboding.  It  is  apparently  a  merry 
throng  that  troops  up  the  great  hill  or  rock,  to 
where  the  altar  stands — a  flat  consecrated  slab  of 
granite  in  the  sun. 

“  Boy  no  frightened,  he  no  cry  ?  ”  I  inquired, 
with  interest. 

“  Tm  no  cry,”  replied  Sulie  cheerfully,  “  ’im 
plenty  laugh,  plenty  sing,  ’im  fat  belly.” 

They  all  dance  round  together  to  the  beating 
of  tom-toms  and  the  scraping  of  fiddles,  trying, 
I  am  sure,  to  avoid  the  eye  of  their  murderous 
priests,  who  stand  muttering  apart  by  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  stone.  Then  suddenly,  at  a  given  moment, 
there  is  a  rush — and  a  scream.  The  priests  have 
darted  into  the  crowd  and  secured  their  victim, 
who  is  swiftly  dragged  to  the  rude  altar,  and  with 
one  deft  blow  of  a  heavy  stone  axe  is  put  out  of 
his  misery.  Certain  mutilations  take  place  for 
the  edification  of  the  survivors,  and  at  sundown 
they  all  troop  home  again  with  thankful  hearts, 
and  leave  the  poor  body  up  there  alone,  an  offer¬ 
ing  to  the  gods  of  Ju-ju,  most  of  which  is  appro¬ 
priated  by  vultures  before  the  next  morning. 

These  rites  are  not  to  be  confused  with  those 
of  murderous  secret  societies,  such  as  the  Human 
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Leopards,  whose  sole  object  is  the  killing  of  people 
in  order  to  secure  the  fat  of  their  kidneys  as  a 
tonic,  or  other  parts  of  their  anatomy  for  purposes 
of  magic  or  medicine  ;  nor,  of  course,  with  those 
of  Pagan  tribes  further  in  the  interior,  whose  aim 
is  pure  cannibalism.  They  are  the  cleanest  and 
most  humane  of  all  forms  of  human  sacrifice, 
and  appear  to  have  little  in  common  with  the 
hideous  orgies  of  wholesale  destruction  that  used 
to  take  place  in  the  old  Ju-ju  houses. 

I  once  managed  to  get  hold  of  an  interesting 
man,  who  had  not  only  been  inside  a  Ju-ju  house 
before  the  British  Government  came  along  and 
tidied  them  up,  but  who  did  not  mind  talking  about 
it — a  rare  and  precious  bird  this  !  He  said  it  was 
a  dark,  evil-smelling  mud  hut,  having  a  number 
of  shrines  set  round  the  wall  as  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  each  containing  a  wooden  god 
or  goddess.  They  were  rudely  carved  figures 
standing  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  and  all  of 
them  were  repulsively  ugly,  with  protruding 
paunches  and  other  suggestive  features  to  indicate 
their  respective  spheres  of  activity.  Before  each 
of  them  was  a  collection  of  absolute  rubbish  :  bits 
of  wood,  dead  flowers  and  herbs,  scraps  of  cotton 
stuffs,  shells,  boxes,  etc.  Many  of  them  were 
studded  with  dozens  of  old  rusty  nails  and  pieces 
of  iron,  for  it  seems  that  to  obtain  certain  favours 
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from  a  Ju-ju  god  you  must  hammer  a  nail  into 
him — anywhere,  and  not  too  far  in.  Some  of 
them,  he  said,  had  the  appearance  of  moulting 
porcupines. 

There  was  not  a  thing  there  of  the  least  beauty 
or  value,  either  artistic  or  otherwise  ;  although 
I  believe  that  in  the  really  important  Ju-ju  houses 
the  offerings  are  sometimes  of  ivory  and  metal ; 
and  I  once  saw  a  rather  magnificent  oblation 
composed  of  two  bullock’s  horns  and  four  human 
skulls,  nicely  arranged  and  tied  together  with 
strips  of  hide.  It  made  a  very  handsome  present, 
and  must  surely  have  touched  the  heart  of  any 
wooden  god.  It  was  apparently  outside  of  the 
Ju-ju  house  that  the  intelligent  observer  would 
have  found  something  of  more  interest.  A  large 
heap  lay  behind  the  hut,  composed  chiefly  of 
human  remains  in  various  stages  of  decomposi¬ 
tion,  this  being  the  rubbish  heap  upon  which  was 
thrown  the  refuse  discarded  by  the  gods.  The 
bodies  had  evidently  been  disembowelled  and  the 
whole  of  the  interior  organs  presented  as  an  offering, 
the  different  parts  being  afterwards  made  into 
medicine  by  the  Ju-ju  men. 

The  two  idols  of  which  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  get  photographs  are  those  that  formerly 
played  an  important  part  in  the  ceremony  of 
human  sacrifice  at  Jebba.  Their  date  and  origin 
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are  uncertain,  as  the  greatest  secrecy  has  always 
been  preserved  regarding  them  ;  but  they  have 
undoubtedly  been  for  many  generations  jealously 
guarded  by  successive  Ju-ju  men  in  the  great 
Ju-ju  house  there,  and  have  always  been  intimately 
associated  with  the  offering  of  human  blood. 
They  are  made  of  wood,  overlaid  with  thin  plates 
of  beaten  brass  or  bronze,  and  have  evidently 
been  smeared  or  annointed,  from  time  to  time,  with 
some  sort  of  fat.  Considering  the  importance 
given  in  all  Ju-ju  practice  to  the  kidney  fat  of 
human  beings,  and  the  universal  belief  in  its 
efficacy  as  a  preventive  of  evil,  it  seems  probable 
that  a  suitable  offering  to  the  gods  was  ab¬ 
stracted  from  the  yearly  victim.  But  this  was  a 
point  upon  which  I  could  glean  no  reliable  in¬ 
formation. 

The  only  man  who  might  have  thrown  light  on 
the  subject  was  one  of  those  exact  and  technically 
minded  people  who  must  be  able  to  prove  a  thing 
before  they  will  believe  it.  He  had  never  seen 
anyone  pasting  kidney  fat  upon  those  particular 
idols,  and  could  not  therefore  be  induced  to  give 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  had  ever  been  done  or 
not.  But  he  admitted  that,  in  view  of  the  alleged 
nature  of  the  proceedings  associated  with  human 
sacrifice,  it  was  not  improbable  that  human  fat 
was  used  to  perform  a  part  of  the  ceremony. 
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“  Or  of  course,”  he  added,  “  it  is  quite  possible 
that  it  is  merely  ground  nut  oil,  put  there  to 
preserve  the  metal  from  rust.” 

But  that  I  utterly  refuse  to  believe.  The 
Nigerian  native  has  far  too  keen  a  sense  of  the 
picturesque  to  anoint  his  gods  with  the  same 
stuff  in  which  he  fries  his  yams. 

We  were  told  that,  during  the  first  British 
occupation  of  Jebba,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
expedition  had  cast  an  envious  eye  upon  the  two 
idols,  and  with  true  British  enterprise  had  packed 
them  up  and  taken  them  home  to  England  as 
curios.  The  feelings  of  the  natives,  however, 
when  they  learned  that  their  cherished  gods  were 
no  longer  in  the  country,  appear  to  have  been  so 
deeply  outraged  that  serious  representations  were 
made  to  head-quarters  by  those  who  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  keeping  the  peace,  and  the  intrepid 
individual  who  had  looted  them  was  ordered  to 
return  them  forthwith  to  their  rightful  owners. 
But  whether  they  had  deteriorated  with  the  sea 
voyage,  or  whether  virtue  had  gone  out  of  them 
by  reason  of  their  association  with  unbelievers, 
they  have  never  quite  regained  the  lofty  position 
that  was  theirs  in  former  years.  They  stand  now, 
not  in  the  sacred  interior  of  the  Ju-ju  house, 
jealously  guarded  from  the  public  gaze,  but  rather 
forlornly  outside  on  the  veranda,  exposed  to  the 
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dust  and  damp,  for  all  the  world  to  see  the  sad 
spectacle  of  their  departed  glory. 

The  whole  subject  of  African  Ju-ju  is  an  intensely 
interesting  one,  and  has,  I  expect,  been  treated 
in  books  by  some  of  those  who  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  going  into  it,  although  I  have  looked  in 
vain  for  reliable  information  on  the  question  of 
human  sacrifice.  It  is  naturally  impossible  to 
speak  with  any  certainty  about  such  things  on 
the  strength  of  a  few  months’  desultory  sojourning 
in  the  country,  and  I  only  mention  them  with  due 
respect  to  what  other  people  may  have  to  say  ; 
but,  as  far  as  I  could  gather,  these  Ju-ju  sacrifices 
are  performed  in  the  same  spirit  that  provided 
the  calf  for  slaughter  in  the  chronicles  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  which  in  more  recent  days,  if 
one  may  say  so,  is  responsible  for  the  collection 
plate  in  Church.  There  is  always  a  desire,  in  even 
the  most  civilized  of  people,  to  propitiate  the 
Powers  above  them,  and  there  are  few  of  us  who 
have  not  at  some  time  or  other  tried  to  bargain 
with  the  Almighty  ;  but,  apart  from  this  natural 
tendency,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  is  a 
terrible  Something  in  Africa  that  demands  the 
sacrifice  of  human  life. 

As  far  as  we  can  see  back  into  the  dark  ages, 
every  ounce  of  good  in  the  country  has  been  paid 
for  by  blood  ;  right  through  the  long  succession 
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of  internal  native  wars,  in  which  one  tribe  existed 
only  by  exterminating  another,  up  to  our  own 
times,  when  hosts  of  white  men  gave  up  their 
lives  to  make  South  Africa  a  home  for  future 
generations,  the  history  of  West  Africa  has  been 
one  long  story  of  human  sacrifice.  For  years 
white  men  have  gone  out  there,  with  eyes  that 
saw  clearly  the  danger  before  them  ;  done  their 
little  spell  of  work  ;  and  laid  down  their  lives  in 
silence.  And  their  places  have  instantly  been 
filled  by  others,  pressing  on  behind  and  equally 
eager  to  add  their  mite  to  a  great  undertaking 
of  which  none  of  them  could  see  the  end,  or  know 
the  reason  :  each,  as  it  were,  leaving  his  bones 
behind  him  that  the  next  may  be  able  to  go  a  step 
further  than  he  could  go  himself. 

The  natives  undoubtedly  have  a  firm  belief 
in  this  omnipotent  Something,  ascribing,  and  not 
without  reason,  the  long  death  roll  at  Jebba  to  the 
outraged  feelings  of  the  great  Ju-ju  Rock,  whose 
just  demand  for  blood  is  denied  him  by  the  arro¬ 
gant  and  all-conquering  Baturi.  I  am  afraid 
that  this  will  sound  very  superstitious,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  absurd,  to  the  enlightened  dweller  in  civiliza¬ 
tion,  but  there  are  undoubtedly  many  things  in 
Africa  that  no  one  may  hope  to  understand.  A 
new  nation  is  growing  out  of  the  ashes  of  an  old 
one.  All  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  is  there,  and  it 
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is,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  hands  of  blind  and 
ignorant  savages,  who  do  not  even  know  that  they 
possess  it.  The  highest  occult  powers  are  so 
intermingled  with  the  lowest  and  basest  of  primi¬ 
tive  passions,  and,  further,  so  obscured  by  the 
mists  of  superstition,  that  no  man,  certainly  no 
white  man,  can  say  with  authority  what  is  possible 
and  what  is  not. 

Perhaps  some  day  we  shall  learn  that  this 
sarcophagous  deity  is  merely  a  great  natural  law, 
by  which  a  new  country,  like  a  lusty  young  man,  re¬ 
quires  blood  and  strong  meat  to  build  up  its  tissues  ; 
and  that  at  a  later  stage  of  its  development  it  can 
only  digest  the  peptonized  foods  of  civilization. 

Every  year  sees  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
methods  and  habits  of  the  natives.  Slavery  is 
practically  abolished ;  trial  by  torture,  and  the 
various  maimings  and  mutilations  by  which 
prisoners  were  punished,  are  all  strictly  prohibited, 
and  the  coming  generation  is  being  brought  up  in 
a  happy  atmosphere  of  freedom,  which  their 
fathers  never  knew.  The  constant  wars  which 
decimated  the  population  have  ceased,  and  the 
people  are  able  to  follow  the  more  peaceful  pur¬ 
suits  of  agriculture  and  various  crafts  ;  so  that, 
with  the  opening  up  of  the  country  by  the  railway 
and  the  greater  facilities  for  commerce,  Nigeria 
has  apparently  a  quite  prosperous  future  before  it. 
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CHAPTER  V 

ONCE  away  from  Jebba,  the  country  changes 
considerably.  Large  open  tracts  and 
rolling  plains,  covered  with  coarse  high 
grass,  lay  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Trees 
no  longer  grew  in  dense  forests  with  climbing 
undergrowth  about  them,  but  stood  up  straight 
and  bare  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven  :  huge  cotton- 
plant  trees  with  trunks  that  threw  out  curious 
supports  at  their  base,  giving  them  the  effect 
of  having  been  propped  up  with  artificial  means  ; 
towering  palms  with  long  thin  bodies,  which  bulged 
in  the  centre,  like  a  snake  that  has  just  swallowed 
a  goat ;  and  many  others  of  which  I  do  not  know 
the  names. 

The  beautiful  green  of  the  jungle  gave  place 
to  a  parched-looking  greyish  green,  which  when  the 
sun  was  high  was  practically  no  colour  at  all. 
The  air  was  delicious,  as  we  climbed  up  on  to  higher 
ground,  fresh  and  invigorating  in  spite  of  the  still 
intense  heat,  and  very  different  from  the  steamy, 
miasmatic  atmosphere  of  Jebba  and  the  Niger 
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bed.  The  natives  too  improved  with  the  climate, 
being  of  much  better  physique  and  obviously 
higher  moral  type  than  those  nearer  the  coast. 

Northern  Nigeria  was,  in  fact,  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  country  from  the  one  we  had  left  behind  us, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  same 
name  has  come  to  include  the  two  places.  It 
is  governed  by  Hausas,  descended  from  the  Arabs 
who  invaded  Africa  over  a  thousand  years  ago, 
together  with  Fulanis,  who  from  their  appearance 
must  be  of  Indian  origin.  The  laws  of  the  country 
are  founded  on  the  teaching  of  the  Koran,  and  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  followers  of 
Mahomet. 

There  is  also  a  large  Pagan  population — to  whom 
the  country  probably  belonged  originally — which  is 
now  divided  into  numerous  small  tribes,  each  with 
its  own  chief,  and  owning  allegiance  only  to  any¬ 
one  who  is  strong  enough  to  enforce  it. 

The  railway  line  runs  through  the  territories 
of  these  various  peoples,  from  Jebba,  via  Zungeru 
and  Zaria,  right  up  to  Kano — the  age-old  strong¬ 
hold  of  Arab  traders,  on  the  confines  of  the  Great 
Sahara — which  is  still  the  centre  of  native  com¬ 
merce,  and  is  the  home  of  that  vety  astute  old 
person,  the  Emir  of  the  Province  of  Zaria.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit,  this  part  of  the  route  was  just 
being  opened  up  for  regular  traffic  ;  there  was  a 
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railway  line,  but  practically  nothing  else  :  no 
proper  organization,  no  scheduled  time  for  trains, 
or  rates  for  tickets.  For  part  of  the  journey  we 
paid  nothing,  as  no  one  seemed  to  know  what  the 
fare  was.  Indeed,  after  leaving  Jebba,  it  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  to  travel  up  country 
without  introductions,  as  one  is  dependent  for 
almost  everything  upon  the  courtesy  of  the  officials, 
money  being  quite  a  secondary  consideration. 

The  P.M.,  however,  having  passed  that  way 
before,  was  able  to  renew  several  acquaintances 
en  route,  and  we  were  spared  most  of  the  difficulties 
which  would  otherwise  have  beset  the  path  of 
outsiders.  The  line  is  split  up  into  sections,  each 
under  the  control  of  an  engineer,  and  trains  are 
passed  through  only  when  it  is  convenient  for 
every  one  concerned.  1  remember  once  inquiring 
overnight  at  what  time  we  were  to  start  the  next 
morning,  and  being  informed  casually  :  “  Just 
whenever  you  like ;  let  us  know  when  you  are 
ready.”  This,  I  think  every  one  will  agree,  is  a 
system  that  has  obvious  advantages  over  the 
stereotyped  and  exacting  methods  of  our  own 
railway  companies,  its  only  drawback  being  that, 
in  one’s  polite  anxiety  not  to  keep  anyone  waiting, 
one  may  get  up  too  early. 

Each  night  the  train  stopped,  and  we  slept  in 
rest-houses  provided  near  the  stations  :  round 
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mud  huts  with  thatched  roofs,  and  hard  earthern 
floors.  These  were,  of  course,  quite  empty,  as  it 
is  the  custom  in  Nigeria  for  every  traveller  to 
carry  his  own  furniture  about  with  him.  Every 
evening,  as  soon  as  the  train  came  to  a  standstill, 
our  boys  hustled  out  the  baggage  and  carried  it 
over  to  the  hut  where  we  were  to  spend  the  night, 
and  in  half  an  hour  grass  mats  were  laid  down, 
beds  put  together,  a  table  and  two  chairs  set  out ; 
while,  outside,  Cookoo  was  busy  with  his  pots  and 
pans,  and  a  couple  of  pails  of  water  stood  over 
kindled  wood,  heating  for  our  baths. 

There  were  always,  at  these  stopping-places, 
two  or  three  Government  or  railway  officials, 
who  generally  asked  us  to  dine  with  them,  invita¬ 
tions  that  were  very  much  appreciated,  coming 
as  they  did  from  men  who  were,  as  a  rule,  complete 
strangers  to  us,  and  who,  in  their  inmost  souls, 
looked  upon  the  advent  of  mining  enterprise  as  a 
very  doubtful  benefit  to  the  country  and  an  unwel¬ 
come  interruption  to  their  own  work  there.  And 
strange  little  dinner  parties  they  were.  Every¬ 
one  wore  correct  evening  dress,  although  we  were 
in  wild  bush  country,  and  dined  in  a  mud  hut. 
Only  the  politest  dinner  table  conversation  was 
permitted.  The  latest  books  and  plays,  current 
politics,  and  the  suffrage  movement  appeared  to 
be  the  only  subjects  upon  which  they  had  any  ideas. 
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In  vain  did  I  lure  them  on  to  talk  of  their 
adventures.  A  bland  incomprehension  met  all 
my  efforts ;  no  one  seemed  to  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  Some  of  them  were  early  pioneers 
who  had  gone  through  the  horrors  of  native  war* 
fare,  and  looked  on  scenes  of  unutterable  savagery  ; 
others  were  hunters  or  explorers,  and  not  a  man 
amongst  them  but  carried  his  life  in  his  hand  day 
by  day,  in  a  land  teeming  with  unruly  savages 
and  wild  beasts  of  every  description.  But  of  all 
this  not  a  word  ;  and,  if  by  chance  the  conversa¬ 
tion  looked  like  veering  round  to  interesting 
subjects  among  the  men,  some  thoughtful  person 
was  sure  to  engage  me  in  an  absorbing  discussion 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  Marie  Tempest  and 
Christ  abel  Pankhurst. 

I  expect  I  went  the  wrong  way  to  work.  There 
are  stories  of  a  certain  society  lady  who  recently 
passed  that  way,  and  insisted  on  all  the  men 
dining  in  pyjamas,  she  herself  appearing  in  like 
garments,  and  with  her  hair  hanging  down  her 
back.  It  sounded  very  friendly  and  informal, 
but  in  my  case  we  should  have  been  first  obliged 
to  secure  the  P.M.  in  a  strait- jacket,  or  he  would 
have  spoilt  the  party.  Besides,  I  have  not  the 
figure  for  pyjamas,  nor  the  nerve  to  wear  them 
if  I  had. 

At  Minna  our  nice  Pullman  car  returned  to 
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Lagos  and  we  transferred  ourselves,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  journey,  into  a  covered  cattle 
truck,  which,  I  hasten  to  add,  is  not  so  uncomfort¬ 
able  as  it  may  sound.  It  was  large  and  airy,  with 
sliding  doors  at  either  side,  and  when  furnished 
with  two  deck  chairs  and  a  table  was  a  great  deal 
more  luxurious  than  a  stuffy  and  crowded  railway 
carriage  is  at  home.  Our  boys  and  baggage 
followed  in  an  open  truck  behind  us  ;  and,  as 
we  had  lunch  baskets  and  plenty  to  drink  in  our 
compartment,  we  felt  that  we  lacked  nothing  that 
the  heart  of  man  could  desire. 

At  Minna  also  we  came  across  another  white 
woman,  wife  of  the  Head  of  the  Police  there.  She 
lived  in  a  pretty  little  house  up  on  a  hill-top,  and 
looked  very  fit  and  cheery,  in  a  nice  pink  frock, 
on  the  night  we  dined  there.  She  told  me  that 
she  did  not  feel  at  all  dull  and  had  quite  a  good 
time  there,  which  I  could  easily  understand  ;  and 
we  both  agreed  that  it  is  a  pity  more  wives  do  not 
follow  her  example,  and  live  with  their  husbands 
when  they  are  stationed  in  accessible  places.  In 
Nigeria,  however,  one  soon  realizes  that  one’s 
personal  wishes,  even  on  such  a  vital  matter,  stand 
for  nothing  at  all.  Officials  and  their  wives  are 
only  units  in  the  great  Government  machine, 
which  has  undertaken  to  colonize  the  country, 
and  they  can  either  fall  into  line  with  the  views 
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held  at  head-quarters  or  take  up  their  beds  and 
go.  And  the  opinion  of  those  in  authority  being 
that  Nigeria  is  not  a  fit  and  proper  place  for  a 
lady,  only  the  heads  of  departments — and  not 
many  of  these — are  allowed  to  have  their  wives 
with  them. 

Most  of  the  men  live  alone,  in  bare  and  desolate 
looking  camps,  attended  by  indifferent  and  incap¬ 
able  black  servants,  and  dependent  entirely  on  their 
own  resources  for  amusement  in  their  leisure  hours  ; 
and  many  of  them  have  wives  at  home  who  would 
gladly  join  them  and  make  their  surroundings 
more  comfortable,  to  say  nothing  of  exercising 
a  very  beneficial  influence  on  the  housekeeping 
and  the  behaviour  of  the  boys.  There  is  also 
another  aspect  of  the  question,  which,  however, 
hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of  Nigerian  econo¬ 
mics  :  that  concerning  the  position  of  the  women 
who  are  left  behind.  When  one  thinks  of  all  the 
dear,  well-meaning  things  at  home,  preaching  their 
silly  suffragette  propaganda  at  street  corners, 
or  wasting  their  abilities  and  spoiling  their  tempers 
in  an  unsatisfying  round  of  amusement,  one  does 
feel  that  a  Government,  composed  of  men,  should 
know  better  than  to  add  to  their  own  difficulties 
by  putting  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  proper 
and  natural  development  of  so  large  a  section  of 
the  public. 
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If  I  were  a  leading  light  in  the  great  Feminist 
Movement,  it  would  be  my  chief  aim  to  induce 
those  in  authority  to  remove  the  ban  on  wives 
in  Nigeria,  and  to  encourage  by  all  means  in  their 
power  the  emigration  of  suitable  women  to  the 
country.  Heaven  knows  there  is  plenty  for  them 
to  do  ;  and,  if  they  have  to  suffer  hardships  and 
encounter  difficulties,  it  is  no  more  than  many  of 
them  are  doing  at  home,  without  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  that  they  are  helping  legitimately  in  the 
world’s  work.  One  must  admit,  however,  that 
public  opinion  out  there  is  at  present  decidedly 
on  the  side  of  the  Government,  and  that  there  is 
no  great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  Nigerian  men  to 
see  an  influx  of  womenfolk.  In  fact,  their  attitude 
towards  us  unhappily  leaves  much  to  be  desired, 
and  has  riled  me  almost  to  the  point  of  mania  on 
many  occasions.  Not  that  I  have  anything  of 
which  to  complain  personally,  for  every  one  was 
very  charming  to  me  ;  and,  if  I  felt  most  of  the 
time  like  a  stray  cat  in  a  dog  show,  that  was  doubt¬ 
less  entirely  my  own  fault.  But  I  did  often  resent 
the  general  tone  of  pseudo-respectful  toleration, 
the  often  quite  unconcealed  antipathy  to  the 
advent  of  women,  and  I  sometimes  wondered 
what  kind  of  females  they  had  all  left  at  home, 
to  account  for  the  bitterness  of  their  feelings  on 
the  question. 
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We  are  of  course  told  that  their  reluctance  to 
encourage  us  out  there  is  due  to  their  desire  to 
spare  us  discomfort,  to  save  us  from  the  possible 
dangers  of  native  rebellion  and  other  alarming 
contingencies ;  and  doubtless,  in  the  outlying 
districts,  this  objection  to  some  extent  holds 
good.  Few  of  us,  perhaps,  are  fitted  to  cope  with 
the  difficulties  which  many  men  encounter  daily 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  fewer  still  have  the  tact 
and  experience  to  deal  with  native  questions. 
But,  all  along  the  beaten  track,  there  is  no  reason 
at  all  why  women  should  not  live,  and  that  they 
are  not  allowed  to  do  so  is  mainly  due  to  that 
inherently  selfish  desire  in  man — which  every 
woman  knows — the  desire  to  be  left  in  peace.  He 
does  not  want  to  be  bothered.  He  likes  to  grub 
about  unshaven  in  his  pyjamas.  He  prefers 
grunting  in  monosyllables  to  conversing  with 
intelligence,  and,  above  all,  he  hates  the  air  of 
moral  refinement  that  women  impose  upon  him. 

He  is  quite  ready,  and  often  eager  to  assume  it, 
together  with  his  English  clothes  and  all  the  other 
paraphernalia  of  civilization,  on  landing  again  on 
his  native  shores  ;  but  he  loves  to  feel  that  there 
is  at  least  one  spot  where  he  can  be  really  himself, 
and  not  the  inflated  and  glorious  person  that  he 
thinks  we  believe  him  to  be.  Of  course  he  cannot 
hope  to  keep  Nigeria  always  as  his  own  exclusive 
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preserve.  With  the  advance  of  the  railway  line 
conditions  are  rapidly  improving,  and  already 
it  is  whispered  that  the  climate  in  many  parts  of 
Nigeria  is  not  so  deadly  and  impossible  as  was 
generally  supposed.  Where  one  woman  has  gone, 
others  will  follow ;  not  sturdy  pioneers — who  do  not 
matter  much — but  soft  and  beloved  little  people 
whom  their  husbands  cannot  bear  to  leave  behind, 
and  who  will  eagerly  do  their  share  of  the  country’s 
work,  now  that  men  have  cleared  a  pathway  for 
them.  And,  when  that  time  comes,  there  will  be 
many  a  well-worn  kit  bag  packed,  and  taken  off 
by  its  disgusted  owner  to  pastures  new,  where  a 
man  can  sit  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  call  his  soul  his 
own. 

By  the  time  we  reached  Kaduna  the  nights  had 
grown  quite  chilly,  and  we  were  glad  to  sit  round 
a  huge  bonfire  after  dining  with  the  Chief  of  the 
railway  staff  there.  He  told  us  that  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  was  infested  with  monkeys  and  baboons, 
which  at  times  came  quite  close  up  to  the  men’s 
quarters,  stealing  and  destroying  their  property. 
He  said  that  it  was  very  dangerous  to  shoot  the 
larger  species,  as,  if  one  did  not  succeed  in  killing 
them,  they  invariably  attacked  their  assailant 
with  extreme  ferocity,  and  that  he  himself  had 
only  once  attempted  to  do  so,  taking  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  fire  through  the  window  of  his  hut,  with  the 
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door  safely  barred  against  intruders.  That,  by 
the  way,  is  the  sort  of  big  game  story  with  which 
nearly  every  one  regaled  me  when  I  pressed  for 
adventure. 

We  heard,  however,  just  the  bare  facts  of  a  case 
which  needed  no  elaboration  to  arouse  a  thrill  of 
horror.  It  was  that  of  a  Resident,  who  two  or 
three  years  previously  had  suddenly  disappeared 
from  his  district.  He  was  known  to  have  intended 
travelling  along  a  certain  road  ;  and,  on  search 
being  made,  his  mutilated  body  was  found  in  the 
bush,  four  miles  from  his  route,  where  it  had  been 
dragged  by  these  terrible  creatures.  So  powerful 
are  they,  and  so  diabolically  clever,  that  they  will 
lie  in  wait  for  a  leopard,  their  greatest  enemy,  and 
seizing  a  favourable  opportunity  will  overpower 
him  by  force  of  numbers,  and  industriously  file 
down  his  claws  on  the  nearest  large  stone,  leaving 
him,  no  longer  able  to  catch  and  kill  his  prey,  to 
die  of  starvation  in  the  forest.  This  sounds  almost 
incredible,  but  I  have  so  often  heard  it  quoted  in 
Nigeria  that  I  cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  it — and 
will  not,  it  is  a  nice  story. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  somewhere  about 
Kaduna  that  we  left  behind  us  the  fatal  and 
fascinating  cocktail  habit,  and  transferred  our 
allegiance  to  gin  and  sparklet  water.  Cocktails 
in  Southern  Nigeria  are  the  mainstay  and  chief 
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consolation  of  the  whole  white  population ;  it  is 
apparently  impossible  to  get  along  without  them, 
and  we  never  met  anyone  trying  to  do  so.  They 
are  not,  I  believe,  usually  taken  before  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  but  by  that  hour  of  the  day  one 
is  inevitable  and  indispensable.  Another  is  neces¬ 
sary  before  lunch  to  assist  the  appetite,  and  one 
soon  afterwards  because  it  was  too  hot  to  eat 
anything  ;  one  when  a  man  calls  to  speak  about 
a  dog  ;  another  to  speed  the  parting  guest ;  one 
at  four  o’clock  instead  of  tea  ;  one  at  five  because 
the  sun  is  going  down  ;  one  at  six,  because  it  has 
gone  down,  and  the  air  is  cooler ;  one  at  seven 
to  tide  over  the  weary  hour  of  the  bath  ;  and  one 
before  dinner  with  the  small  chop. 

In  addition  to  these  recognized  occasions,  you 
take  one  when  you  are  hot  to  cool  yourself,  and 
one  when  you  are  cool  to  ward  off  a  chill ;  and  if, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  no  legitimate  excuse 
occurs  to  you,  you  ask  some  one  else  to  have  one, 
and  take  one  yourself  because  it  would  be  rude  not 
to. 

But  in  Northern  Nigeria,  partly  because  the 
climate  is  more  bracing,  and  partly  because  every 
one  has  a  great  deal  of  outdoor  work  to  do,  there 
is  not  the  same  pressing  necessity  for  something 
to  revive  the  flagging  spirit.  One  feels  fitter  and 
much  more  cheery  in  the  higher  altitude ;  and, 
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when  a  drink  is  required,  gin  and  sparklet,  or 
whisky  and  soda,  seem  adequately  to  meet  the 
case. 

We  bought  a  horse  in  Kaduna  for  four  pounds. 
He  was  a  skinny  and  depressed-looking  animal 
of  no  particular  colour,  but  he  served  me  more  or 
less  faithfully  for  the  whole  of  the  trip,  and  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  here  introducing  him.  He  was 
utterly  without  ambition  and  he  never  had  a 
name  of  his  own,  being  known  indifferently  as 
doki — the  Hausa  word  for  horse — merely  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  him  from  the  proud  and  dashing  steed 
which  carried  the  P.M. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

AT  Zaria  we  left  the  train — which  proceeded 
North  to  Kano — and  halted  for  a  few 
days’  rest  before  completing  the  remainder 
of  our  journey  by  road.  The  Resident  there, 
instead  of  giving  us  the  ordinary  rest-house,  kindly 
invited  us  to  occupy  the  quarters  of  a  young  man 
who  happened  to  be  away  on  duty  further  up  the 
line.  And  so  we  installed  ourselves  in  his  com¬ 
fortably  furnished  house,  and  made  ourselves  at 
home  with  his  belongings,  in  a  manner  that  would 
certainly  have  rather  staggered  him  had  he  been 
there  to  see  us.  We  had  no  idea  who  our  host 
might  be,  or  what  he  was  like,  but  from  the  general 
appearance  of  his  house,  the  size  of  his  boots, 
the  colour  of  his  shirts,  and  his  choice  of  literature, 
I  judged  him  to  be  of  a  merry  and  bright  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind.  What  he 
said  when  he  returned  and  found  that  two  strangers 
had  been  paying  him  a  visit,  without  either  his 
invitation  or  his  permission,  we  fortunately  never 
heard.  At  any  rate  we  were  extremely  comfort- 
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able  there,  as  comfortable  as  it  is  possible  to  be 
in  Zaria,  which  is  a  most  desolate  and  unattractive 
spot. 

I  believe  that  the  old  native  town,  two  miles 
away,  is  very  picturesque  and  interesting,  with 
its  quaint  mud  buildings  surrounded  by  a  massive 
and  ancient  wall.  But  this  we  were  only  able  to 
see  in  the  distance,  as  there  had  been  some  recent 
disturbances  there,  and  the  Resident  advised  us 
not  to  visit  it,  a  white  woman  in  a  native  Mahom- 
edan  town  being  a  problem  which  might  add 
considerably  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 
With  the  exception  of  a  missionary,  Europeans 
do  not  live  there;  they  inhabit  a  wind-swept  and 
treeless  desert  near  the  station,  and  their  houses 
are  built  far  apart,  and  at  all  angles  to  each  other, 
which  gives  the  place  a  very  disconnected  and 
disjointed  appearance.  Several  good  roads  are, 
however,  being  made,  and  if,  as  was  suggested  at 
that  time,  the  head-quarters  of  Government  are 
to  be  transferred  from  Zungeru  to  Zaria,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  a  considerable  improvement 
takes  place. 

There  were  about  one  hundred  men  there,  and 
one  woman — the  wife  of  the  Resident — who  at 
the  time  of  our  visit  was  staying  up  in  Kano. 
Some  of  the  men  were  Government  officials,  others 
belonged  to  the  Niger  Company,  but  the  majority 
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were  engaged  on  the  railway.  A  new  line  was  in 
process  of  construction  from  Zaria  to  the  tin 
fields  on  the  Bauchi  Plateau,  and  one  could  see 
the  long  line  of  red  earthworks  stretching  out 
across  the  bare  veldt,  banked  up  in  the  middle  to 
make  a  firm  bed  for  the  sleepers.  It  looked  a 
very  different  undertaking  from  the  work  of  laying 
a  railway  line  in  Southern  Nigeria  ;  no  impene¬ 
trable  jungles  to  cut  through,  and  no  swamps  to 
fill  in.  We  were  told  that  the  cost  was  only  about 
£1,000  per  mile,  as  against  £5,000  per  mile  spent 
by  the  Lagos  Railway  Company. 

Our  ultimate  destination  was  a  little  place  called 
Kudaru,  about  five  days’  journey  by  road  from 
Zaria,  going  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  There 
were,  it  appeared,  no  carts  or  waggons  for  our 
belongings,  and,  if  there  had  been,  no  roads  upon 
which  they  could  travel.  The  whole  of  the 
baggage,  camp  furniture,  stores,  etc.,  had  to  be 
made  up  into  separate  loads,  and  borne  by  carriers  ; 
and  it  was  fortunate  that  at  least  half  of  the 
heavier  mining  equipment,  tools,  etc.,  had  been 
left  behind  at  Lagos  to  follow  later.  As  it  was, 
we  had  about  fifty  boys,  each  carrying  a  load  of 
sixty  pounds,  besides  our  own  personal  servants. 

Carriers  in  Nigeria  form  a  distinct  class  of  them¬ 
selves,  a  light-hearted  and  hard-working  community 
in  which  every  known  race  of  the  country  is 
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represented.  They  are  those  whose  free  spirit  re¬ 
volts  against  the  conventions  of  the  cities  and  the 
boredom  of  regular  employment,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  sturdy,  half -naked  fellows  with  huge  bare 
feet  and  very  straight  backs.  They  stride  along 
cheerfully  for  hours  with  their  loads  poised  jauntily 
on  their  heads,  only  occasionally  steadying  them 
over  a  rough  bit  of  road  with  their  hands.  Their 
pay  is  sixpence  a  day,  of  which  threepence  is 
advanced  them  daily  for  food  on  the  way,  and  the 
other  threepence  retained  till  the  end  of  the 
journey. 

They  will  travel  for  days,  and  if  necessary  for 
weeks,  without  any  personal  luggage  of  their  own 
beyond  a  water  bottle,  and  a  grass  mat  to  sleep 
on,  rolled  up  and  carried  on  their  backs ;  and  their 
most  cherished  possession  seems  to  be  the  greasy 
little  pad  that  they  attach  to  the  loads  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  heads.  It  is  composed  of  folded  cotton, 
sewn  up  like  a  pincushion,  and  is  tied  on  by  various 
odds  and  ends  of  string,  grass  and  strips  of  leather, 
its  proper  adjustment  every  morning  being  a 
matter  of  much  careful  deliberation.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  provide  carriers  for  any  traveller  who  gives 
notice  of  requiring  them  ;  and,  as  there  were  several 
other  people  setting  out  in  various  directions  about 
the  same  time  as  ourselves,  we  had  to  wait  some 
days  until  the  necessary  number  was  forthcoming. 
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The  P.M.  meantime  acquired  a  horse  from  a 
Resident  who  was  going  home  on  leave,  and  who 
lent  it  to  him  to  take  care  of  in  his  absence  : 
a  gallant  black  Arab,  with  one  blind  eye  and  a 
horrid  temper.  He  conceived  a  violent  dislike 
towards  my  doki,  and  the  feeling  was  fully  recip¬ 
rocated,  although  in  a  milder  degree.  They 
were  always  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  to  me, 
and  I  never  dare  venture  near  to  the  P.M.  for  fear 
they  should  both  stand  up  on  their  hind  legs  and 
fight  out  their  differences — a  course  they  kept 
steadily  in  view  during  the  whole  journey.  Each 
was  provided  with  an  attendant,  known  as 
“  Mydoki,”  who  walked  or  ran  behind  it,  cleaned 
and  fed  it,  slept  in  the  stable  with  it  at  night  ; 
and  who  was  the  only  person  whom  the  beasts 
might  be  trusted  not  to  bite  at  sight. 

At  last  everything  was  ready  to  make  a  start, 
and  we  all  mustered  early  one  morning  outside  the 
town.  Each  boy  stood  by  his  load  ;  and,  when 
the  P.M.  had  walked  up  and  down  the  long  lines 
to  see  that  all  was  in  order,  they  lifted  up  their 
bundles  and  boxes,  settled  them  comfortably  on 
their  heads,  and  strode  off  in  single  file  along  the 
broad,  well-beaten  track  which  led  out  into  the 
country.  A  tattered  and  sinewy  lot  of  savages 
they  looked  as  they  set  out,  apparently  delighted 
to  be  off  on  the  road  again,  and  singing  weird 
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and  most  inspiring  chants  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  discordant  horn  whistle  blown  by  the  head¬ 
man,  who  marched  proudly  in  front  of  the  pro¬ 
cession.  After  the  carriers  walked  Sulie  and  his 
one  small  wife,  with  her  one  small  baby  on  her 
back,  and  all  her  household  belongings  in  a  bundle 
on  her  head,  it  never  occurring  to  either  of  them 
that  the  man  should  carry  his  share  of  the  burden. 
Next  in  order  came  Cookoo,  lurching  along  with 
a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  followed  at  a  respectful 
distance  by  his  mate,  or  “  Cookoo  Metty,”  a 
diffident-looking  and  incoherent  nigger,  who 
appeared  to  have  no  intelligence  whatever,  but 
who  eventually  stole  an  assortment  of  everybody’s 
belongings  and  vanished  from  our  ken.  The  P.M. 
and  I  brought  up  the  rear,  he  mounted  on  his 
Arab  steed  dancing  along  blithely  sideways,  and 
I  endeavouring  in  vain  to  get  my  doki  even  so  much 
as  to  hold  up  his  head,  so  utterly  dejected  was  he 
at  the  prospect  of  having  to  work. 

By  the  time  we  had  left  Zaria  two  miles  behind 
us,  the  look  of  the  country  had  improved  immensely. 
The  grass  grew  thicker  and  higher,  and  the  many 
tall  trees  and  spreading  bushes  gave  one  the 
impression  of  riding  in  a  well-wooded  park.  The 
road  was  good,  beaten  hard  and  level  by  the 
padding  of  countless  bare  feet ;  and,  as  it  was  quite 
early  in  the  dry  season,  there  was  very  little  dust. 
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After  a  time  we  turned  off  abruptly  into  a  narrow 
track,  which  led  across  some  low  hills  to  Soba, 
where  we  were  to  make  our  first  halt ;  and,  as 
we  left  the  main  road  behind  us  and  wound  in  and 
out  amongst  the  thick  bush,  under  the  shade  of 
lofty  eucalyptus  and  shea-butter  trees,  I  felt  that 
at  last  we  had  said  good-bye  to  civilization,  and 
that  our  real  adventure  was  about  to  begin. 

For  three  days  we  followed  the  winding  paths 
that  led  from  one  native  village  to  another, 
sometimes  through  the  thick,  dry  bush,  and  some¬ 
times  across  plains  of  tall  waving  grass,  standing 
in  places  as  high  as  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  forming 
a  rustling  wall  on  either  side  as  we  rode  through 
it.  On  many  of  the  stalks  were  hung  beautifully 
woven  nests,  like  little  baskets,  swaying  delight¬ 
fully  in  the  breeze,  while  the  tiny  scarlet  birds  that 
built  them  darted  in  and  out  of  their  homes,  or 
perched  fearlessly  on  the  outside  of  them  and 
blinked  at  the  unaccustomed  sight  of  intruders. 
In  each  village  there  was  a  rest-house,  the  usual 
sun-dried  mud  hut,  with  either  one  or  two  doors, 
and  no  windows,  and  in  many  of  these  we  halted, 
sometimes  for  a  few  hours’  protection  from  the 
sun  at  midday,  and  sometimes  to  spend  the  night. 
The  natives  all  took  us  as  a  matter  of  course, 
as  in  this  part  of  the  country  they  are  accustomed 
to  the  comings  and  goings  of  white  men. 
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We  generally  sent  some  one  ahead  to  warn  them 
of  our  arrival,  and  were  met  on  the  threshold  by 
the  seriki,  or  chief,  accompanied  by  the  head-men 
of  his  village,  who  welcomed  us  with  a  great  show 
of  respect,  salaaming  to  the  ground  and  patting 
their  foreheads  with  the  dust,  according  to  their 
custom.  After  the  formalities  of  greeting  were 
over,  we  were  conducted  to  the  rest-house,  stand¬ 
ing  as  a  rule  apart  and  in  its  own  compound,  and 
a  palaver  was  held  between  Cookoo  and  various 
people  who  had  by  that  time  assembled.  Wood 
was  procured  for  fires,  and  our  baths  were  unloaded 
and  filled  with  water  by  shy  native  girls,  who 
glanced  mischievously  at  us  out  of  the  corners 
of  their  black  eyes,  as  they  emptied  their  cala¬ 
bashes  and  fled  back  to  the  well  for  a  fresh  supply. 
Some  one  invariably  appeared  with  chickens  and 
eggs  to  sell,  each  of  them  less  than  half  the  size 
of  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed  at  home  ; 
but,  as  we  only  paid  threepence  or  fourpence  for 
chickens,  and  fourpence  a  dozen  for  eggs,  we  did 
not  feel  that  our  housekeeping  bills  were  going 
to  be  excessive. 

Our  days  were  divided  into  three  short  marches, 
in  order  to  give  the  carriers  plenty  of  time  to  rest, 
and  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  travelling  when 
the  sun  was  overhead.  The  first  began  at  day¬ 
break.  Almost  before  it  was  light  Sulie  appeared 
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with  two  cups  of  tea,  which  must  certainly  have 
been  made  in  the  dark  ;  and  we  rose  and  dressed 
hastily,  packing  the  few  things  we  had  needed 
overnight  into  our  tin  trunks,  to  be  ready  for  the 
carriers.  Scarcely  had  we  finished  dressing  when 
a  sleepy-looking  crowd  of  boys  stood  around  the 
door  of  the  hut,  each  with  his  eye  on  his  own  load  ; 
it  being  considered  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  adhere  faithfully  to  the  same  one  throughout 
the  whole  journey.  As  soon  as  the  word  was 
given,  one  would  rush  in  and  secure  the  table 
and  chairs  that  were  his  portion,  another  snatch 
up  the  lunch  basket,  while  Sulie  and  Jimmo 
hastily  rolled  up  the  beds  and  bedding,  and  packed 
them  into  their  huge  canvas  bags. 

It  was  to  Abakadeowa — possibly  he  spells  it 
differently,  if  at  all — that  my  trunk  was  entrusted, 
and  I  have  vivid  recollections  of  him  standing 
over  it  each  morning  in  patient  reproach,  while 
I  packed  into  it  such  futile  and  unnecessary 
appliances  as  brushes  and  sponges.  He  looked 
as  though  he  thoroughly  disapproved  of  such  a 
collection  of  absurdities,  and  sometimes  a  puzzled 
frown  would  cross  his  brow  as  he  watched  me 
putting  in  its  little  box  something  more  than 
usually  baffling  to  his  understanding.  Within 
half  an  hour  of  our  being  called,  the  hut  was 
empty,  and  the  carriers  were  lurching  heavily 
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out  into  the  blue  morning  mist,  rather  gloomy  and 
silent  at  that  hour  of  the  day,  for  they  do  not  much 
like  to  be  turned  out  until  the  sun  has  taken  the 
chill  off  the  night  air. 

Personally,  I  always  thought  the  first  trek  was 
much  the  best  of  the  three.  The  early  morning 
was  so  deliciously  cool  and  fresh,  and  the  sun,  as 
it  slanted  sideways  through  the  trees,  threw  such 
lovely  lights  on  the  vivid  greens  and  reds  of  the 
newer  foliage.  It  was  a  joy  to  be  alive  early  in 
the  morning,  and  I  made  many  good  resolutions 
about  early  rising  when  we  should  live  again  in 
England,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  never 
kept.  After  we  had  gone  a  little  way,  a  tentative 
shout  of  song  would  burst  forth  from  one  of  the 
more  energetic  boys,  and  in  a  short  time  the  others 
would  join  in,  till  quite  a  lusty  chorus  resounded 
through  the  bush.  Then  the  head-man  would 
tune  up  his  hefty  horn  whistle,  the  pace  would 
quicken,  and  the  business  of  the  day  begin  in  real 
earnest. 

About  eight  o’clock  a  halt  was  usually  called 
for  breakfast,  either  under  some  large  shady  tree  or 
by  the  side  of  a  river,  where  the  extra  foliage  would 
afford  us  a  little  shelter  ;  for  by  that  time  it  was 
too  hot  to  sit  comfortably  out  in  the  open.  Our 
chairs  and  a  table  were  set  out,  and  in  a  miracu¬ 
lously  short  time  Cookoo  had  made  a  jug  of  hot 
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coffee  and  a  steaming  omelet,  for  which  we  were 
both  quite  ready  after  our  two  hours’  ride.  We 
rested  usually  about  three  parts  of  an  hour  before 
beginning  the  second  march,  which  was  always 
the  longest  and  most  tiring  one  of  the  day.  By 
nine  o’clock  the  sun  had  risen  above  the  tree  tops, 
and  all  shade  had  disappeared  ;  one  could  almost 
feel  it  growing  hotter  and  hotter,  till  by  half-past 
eleven  or  twelve,  when  we  reached  our  destina¬ 
tion,  it  was  scarcely  bearable.  Sometimes  the 
burning  rays  used  to  bite  and  sting  as  though  one 
were  roasting  before  a  huge  fire,  and  I  have  many 
weary  recollections  of  that  midday  trek,  ambling 
along,  melting  and  oblivious,  under  a  cotton  sun 
umbrella. 

From  about  twelve  until  three  we  halted,  and 
after  taking  a  light  luncheon  I  generally  seized 
the  opportunity  to  go  to  sleep,  either  lying  back 
in  my  deck  chair  or,  when  possible,  seeking  some 
soft  and  sandy  spot  under  a  shady  tree.  When  I 
awoke  I  was  invariably  covered  with  flies,  ants, 
spiders,  and  divers  other  creeping  and  crawling 
things,  so  that  I  daily  expected  to  fall  a  victim 
to  sleeping  sickness,  malaria,  or  one  of  those 
extraordinary  diseases  that  are  inoculated  by 
insects.  The  P.M.,  after  several  abortive  efforts 
to  keep  me  awake,  at  last  gave  up  the  task  as 
hopeless,  and  contented  himself  with  probing 
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about  in  the  ground  for  signs  of  tin,  or  reading  a 
newspaper,  which  some  one  in  Zaria  had  given 
him,  and  which  with  economy  served  him  for  the 
whole  journey  to  Kudaru. 

At  three,  or  half-past,  we  started  our  third 
march,  just  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  began  to  dip 
sideways  again.  The  afternoon  heat,  although 
still  intense,  was  somehow  different  from  that  of 
the  morning  ;  there  was  a  stillness  about  it,  and  a 
softness,  which  made  it  somewhat  easier  to  bear. 
Moreover,  by  four  o’clock  there  was  generally 
a  strip  of  shade  along  one  side  of  the  road,  very 
grateful  to  man  and  beast  alike.  My  doki  was 
always  extremely  weary  on  his  last  trek,  and  it  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  he  frequently  went  to 
sleep  as  he  hobbled  along,  so  utterly  indifferent 
was  he  to  all  threats  and  beguilements.  He  used 
nearly  to  fall  down  over  every  little  stone  in  the 
path,  stumble  at  the  smallest  rut,  and  drag  one 
leaden  foot  after  another,  till  I  was  often  goaded 
to  such  a  pitch  of  nerves  and  exasperation  that  I 
dismounted  and  walked.  We  arrived,  as  a  rule, 
just  before  sundown  at  our  destination  for  the 
night ;  and  after  dinner,  by  the  light  of  a  hurricane 
lamp,  we  turned  into  our  little  hard  beds,  about 
eight  o’clock,  and  knew  no  more  till  tea  came  the 
next  morning. 

The  pace  was  necessarily  very  slow,  as  we  were 
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dependent  on  the  carriers  for  everything,  and  could 
not  move  without  them.  Sometimes,  driven  rather 
desperate  by  the  noise  they  made,  and  the  dust 
kicked  up  by  their  shuffling  feet,  we  devised 
schemes  of  alleviation,  but  they  never  seemed  to 
work  out  quite  so  well  in  practice  as  they  did  in 
theory.  If  we  sent  them  on  ahead  of  us  an  hour 
or  so,  we  invariably  discovered  them  at  the  first 
river  bed,  perhaps  only  a  couple  of  miles  distant, 
reposing  peacefully  by  the  water-side,  or  bathing, 
while  their  tattered  rags  dried  on  the  bushes  near 
by.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  rode  on  first  and 
left  them  to  follow  us,  we  had  the  privilege  of 
standing  in  an  empty  rest-house,  without  either 
food  or  drink,  awaiting  their  arrival.  So  that 
eventually  we  decided  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  keep  them  in  sight  the  whole  of  the  time. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

ONE  had  expected,  somehow,  that  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  interior  of  a  barbaric  and 
practically  unexplored  country  would  be 
rather  a  terrifying  and  hazardous  undertaking, 
and  one  beset  with  many  dangers  and  difficulties. 
But  I  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  there  was 
very  little  cause  for  alarm,  and  that  the  terrors 
of  Nigeria  existed  mainly  in  the  imaginations 
of  those  who  had  not  been  there.  At  first,  perhaps, 
there  was  a  slight  sense  of  insecurity  in  venturing 
so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  telegraph  wires  and 
policemen,  but  it  soon  wore  off,  and  a  new  and 
delicious  feeling  of  freedom  and  irresponsibility 
fully  compensated  one  for  the  loss  of  all  the  safe¬ 
guards  of  civilization.  There  were  none  of  the 
usual  landmarks  to  be  seen,  we  were  in  a  new  and 
primitive  part  of  the  earth,  the  home  of  strange 
birds  and  beasts,  where  even  the  trees  and  flowers 
had  no  names  ;  or,  if  they  had  any,  I  never  learned 
them,  as  I  like  them  better  without.  Every  day 
brought  something  fresh  to  see  or  to  hear,  and 
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often  we  caught  a  whiff  of  unfamiliar  scents  as 
they  were  wafted  from  some  rare  tropical  shrub, 
or  left  floating  in  the  air  by  some  unknown  animal 
or  insect,  which  had  hurried  away  at  our  approach. 
It  was  like  moving  through  an  enchanted  country, 
and  I  loved  every  minute  of  it. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  sense  of  exhilaration 
in  being  alone  in  the  wild  places  of  the  earth,  away 
from  the  crowding  thought  and  fears  of  other 
people.  One’s  spirit  seems  to  expand  in  the 
illimitable  space,  and  all  the  little  petty  cares  of 
ordinary  existence  fade  away  into  nothing  at 
all.  The  open-air  life  and  the  lack  of  comfort 
and  luxury  harden  one’s  muscles,  and  sharpen 
one’s  senses  to  a  fresher  appreciation ;  and  one’s 
brain  relapses  into  a  restful  condition  of  placid 
inertia,  which  at  home  would  very  soon  land  one 
in  a  lunatic  asylum.  It  is  so  delightful  not  to 
be  obliged  to  think.  There  are  no  boring  questions 
of  clothes  or  conventions  to  be  considered,  no 
social  duties,  no  domestic  ones  to  be  done  or  dodged ; 
it  never  matters  at  all  what  the  time  is,  or  what  the 
day  of  the  week ;  and  how  blessed  a  relief  it  is 
to  leave  off  bothering,  and  arranging,  and  explain¬ 
ing,  only  those  who  have  experienced  it  can  under¬ 
stand.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  earthly  realization  of 
Perfect  Peace — or  would  be,  if  it  were  not  that 
every  one  who  goes  there  probably  takes  with 
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him  his  own  little  private  devil  to  worry  him  and 
keep  him  human. 

Moreover,  this  barren  and  uninhabited  country 
proved  to  be  teeming  with  life  and  interest,  from 
earliest  dawn,  when  the  guinea-fowl  called  first 
to  the  rising  sun  and  the  bush  partridge  chimed 
in  with  his  discordant  squawk,  till  twilight,  when 
the  air  was  alive  with  soft  flutterings,  the  comings 
and  goings  of  little  wild  folk  as  they  made  ready 
for  rest.  Although  not  much  was  to  be  seen  of 
native  life  from  the  road — the  tiny  villages  being 
cunningly  hidden  from  the  chance  traveller — there 
was  evidence  everywhere  of  a  large  and  busy 
native  population.  Crude  earthenware  jars  were 
to  be  seen  attached  to  certain  palm  trees,  to  catch 
the  wine  that  oozes  out  of  the  bark  ;  weird-looking 
grass  hives  were  tied  up  in  likely  places  for  the 
honey  bees  ;  and  often,  through  the  bushes,  one 
caught  sight  of  a  stealthy  black  figure,  whom  the 
advent  of  a  Baturi  had  frightened  out  of  the  path. 

I  remember,  one  morning,  when  we  had  made  an 
exceptionally  early  start,  I  was  riding  alone,  a 
little  ahead  of  the  others,  along  a  track  running 
through  some  rather  thick  bush.  My  doki’s  hoofs, 
being  of  course  unshod,  made  no  sound  on  the 
dusty  path,  and  I  came  suddenly  on  a  most  fascin¬ 
ating  and  unusual  picture  of  native  life.  In  the  bush, 
placed  about  ten  feet  apart,  were  a  dozen  little 
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boys,  each  with  his  bow  and  arrow,  taking  their 
first  hunting  lesson  from  a  wiry  old  warrior.  They 
were  all  quite  naked  ;  and,  the  sun  not  being  fully 
risen,  their  bodies  looked  like  dull  black  shadows 
among  the  trees.  Each  little  face  was  eagerly 
pressed  forward  to  catch  the  slightest  sight  or 
sound  of  game  ahead,  as  they  moved  with  slow 
and  cautious  steps,  which  hardly  disturbed  a 
single  leaf.  The  old  hunter  followed  behind  them, 
almost  as  keen  as  they  were  themselves,  and  warn¬ 
ing  them  occasionally  with  a  curious  clicking 
noise,  which  might  have  been  easily  mistaken  for 
the  sound  made  by  a  monkey. 

I  pulled  up  my  horse  and  stood  for  some  moments 
watching  them.  Suddenly  there  was  a  sharp  note 
of  quite  a  different  character,  and  the  whole  class 
bounded  forward,  like  the  well-trained  little 
athletes  they  were.  Their  bows  and  arrows  were 
still  held  rigidly  in  front  of  them,  as  they  leaped 
lightly  through  the  bush,  crouching  sometimes 
to  pass  under  a  low  hanging  tree,  and  at  other 
times  throwing  back  their  closely  shaven  heads, 
and  expanding  their  little  fat  chests  in  all  the  pride 
of  their  newly-found  strength.  They  were  soon 
out  of  sight,  happily  quite  unconscious  that  any 
alien  eye  had  seen  them,  and  I  rode  on,  rather 
sad  at  heart,  for  little  boys  are  the  same  all  the 
world  over,  and  I  thought  how  my  own  little  duck 
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would  have  loved  to  stalk  through  the  forest 
with  nothing  on,  learning  to  be  a  great  hunter  of 
wild  beasts. 

We  were  not  always  in  such  charming  surround¬ 
ings.  Sometimes  we  struck  into  the  main  roads, 
and  wandered  along  them  for  weary  uninteresting 
miles,  without  shade,  and  with  nothing  to  enliven 
their  interminable  tediousness.  Occasionally,  in 
the  more  frequented  routes,  we  met  a  good  deal 
of  native  traffic,  when  our  progress  was  more  like 
that  of  royalty  than  that  of  humble  people  in 
search  of  an  honest  living.  Every  one  we  met 
bowed  himself  in  the  dust,  and  remained  there, 
abject  and  abased,  until  we  had  passed,  although 
the  exact  method  of  salutation  varied  a  little 
according  to  the  rank  and  race  of  our  fellow- 
travellers.  For  the  White  Man  has,  in  these 
parts,  a  reputation  like  nothing  on  earth.  He  is 
indomitable,  a  conqueror,  an  avenger  of  wrongs, 
an  adjuster  of  rights,  a  dispenser  of  privileges, 
and  master  of  all  magic  and  Ju-ju.  Terrible  he  is 
in  the  matter  of  taxes,  hated  and  admired  beyond 
all  believing. 

Sometimes  a  Hausa  chieftain  or  a  rich  merchant 
passed,  with  his  gorgeously  attired  retinue,  all 
mounted  on  gaily  decorated  and  prancing  Arab 
steeds — at  least  they  were  always  prancing  when 
we  saw  them.  On  these  occasions  much  ceremony 
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was  observed.  A  hundred  yards  away  the  chief 
would  dismount,  and  proceed  towards  us  with 
measured  and  dignified  steps  until  he  came  to 
within  speaking  distance,  when  he  would  discard 
his  sandals  and  lower  himself  to  the  earth  with 
great  solemnity  and  expansiveness,  in  his  volumin¬ 
ous  robes,  salaaming  according  to  his  time-hon 
oured  custom.  If  he  were  a  person  of  importance, 
the  P.M.  used  also  to  dismount,  and  hold  converse 
through  the  medium  of  our  interpreter  ;  and  after 
a  short  exchange  of  civilities  both  parties  would 
proceed  on  their  way. 

Owing  to  the  afore-mentioned  antipathy  of  the 
horses  to  each  other,  I  generally  remained  at  a 
discreet  distance,  and  the  uneasy  demeanour  of 
the  poor  Hausa,  to  whom  a  white  woman  was  an 
entirely  new  proposition,  was  a  source  of  constant 
entertainment  to  me.  As  a  good  Mahomedan, 
he  could  not  cover  himself  with  ridicule  by  salaam¬ 
ing  to  a  woman  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  white 
female  was  undoubtedly  a  Baturi,  to  whom  all 
honour  and  respect  were  due  under  dire  penalties. 
And  yet,  again,  surely  so  proud  looking  a  white 
chief  would  never  permit  a  strange  man  to  raise 
eyes  to  his  wife,  and  possibly  unpleasantness  might 
accrue  on  that  score.  I  could  see  I  was  always 
a  difficult  problem,  and  most  of  them  greeted  me 
with  a  furtive  and  apologetic  smile,  keeping  one 
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wary  eye  on  the  P.M.  to  see  how  he  was  taking  it ; 
though  some  of  them  showed  their  superior  breed¬ 
ing  by  refusing  to  notice  me  at  all. 

Occasionally  we  met  a  boy  who  had  lived  in 
barracks,  or  served  as  steward  to  a  Resident  or  a 
policeman,  and  these  used  to  grin  with  the  respect¬ 
ful  familiarity  of  old  retainers,  as  they  passed  with 
a  smart  military  salute.  But  the  majority  only 
knew  that  their  sandals  must  come  off,  and  that 
they  must  prostrate  themselves  as  before  one  of 
their  own  chiefs,  when  a  white  man  rode  by. 
Doubtless  these  regulations  are  necessary  to  keep 
up  the  prestige  that  is  the  most  cherished 
possession  of  the  Northern  Nigerian  ;  but,  person¬ 
ally,  I  found  it  a  trifle  inadequate  to  be  greeted 
respectfully  as  “  Lion,  great  Lion,”  by  the  often 
wild  and  ferocious  looking  savages  whom  we 
passed  on  our  way.  It  was  strange  too  that  they 
always  took  me  for  a  man,  a  doubtful  compli¬ 
ment,  I  suppose,  yet  one  producing,  in  spite  of 
oneself,  a  fatuous  sense  of  superiority.  So 
anxious  were  they  to  make  instant  and  proper 
obeisance,  and  to  omit  nothing  of  the  respect  due 
to  our  exalted  condition,  that  they  never  paused 
to  look  at  us,  merely  dropping  hastily  on  to  all 
fours  and  murmuring  their  polite  remarks  to  the 
dust. 

Sometimes  a  man,  more  adventurous  than  the 
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rest,  would  raise  his  eyes,  and  catching  my 
feminine  glance  would  give  a  horrid  start  of 
surprise  ;  a  look  of  almost  superstitious  fear  would 
cross  his  face  and  he  would  hurriedly  avert  his 
gaze,  lest  evil  befell  him  in  beholding  such  an 
uncanny  sight.  But  the  women,  who  are  not 
supposed  to  salute  strangers,  and  who  therefore 
remain  upright  the  whole  time,  invariably  spotted 
me,  in  spite  of  my  disguising  helmet  and  khaki 
riding  suit.  They  used  to  wait  by  the  roadside 
to  allow  us  to  pass,  and  on  grasping  the  fact  that 
I  was  a  woman  would  clap  their  hands,  and  emit 
little  shrill  squeaks  of  surprise,  grinning  quite 
frankly,  as  if  to  say,  “  Here  you  are  at  last,  sister. 
Good  luck  to  you.”  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
strong  sense  of  freemasonry  amongst  women, 
whatever  men  may  say  to  the  contrary,  and  the 
look  of  complete  understanding  that  passed 
between  those  grinning  savages  and  myself  often 
amused  me  very  much; 

Some  days  there  was  a  good  deal  of  traffic  on 
the  roads.  Strings  of  donkeys  padded  patiently 
along  with  their  burdens  of  sugar  and  cotton 
stuffs,  which  had  come  from  Europe,  via  Tripoli 
and  the  Sahara  Desert,  to  be  exchanged  for  goat 
skins,  curiously  wrought  leather  and  grass  work, 
or  feathers,  a  trade  carried  on  by  the  Hausas  from 
time  immemorial.  They  were  attended  by  fierce- 
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looking  drivers,  men  from  the  desert  beyond  Kano 
in  the  North,  whose  faces  were  so  enveloped  in 
heavy,  native-woven  blue  cloths  that  it  is  a 
marvel  how  they  managed  to  breathe.  They  gave 
us  no  kind  of  salutation  at  all,  being  themselves 
strangers  in  a  strange  land,  and  only  occasionally 
flashed  a  glance  of  rather  resentful  curiosity  out 
of  the  corners  of  their  wild  black  eyes,  as  they 
herded  their  cattle  into  the  bush  to  allow  us  to 
pass  them. 

I  omitted  to  say  that  before  leaving  Zaria  the 
P.M.  had  procured  me  a  chair  and  four  bearers, 
in  case  I  should  find  the  long  and  continued  ride 
too  exhausting.  It  was  made  of  canvas,  and  was 
slung  by  four  wire  ropes  to  the  four  corners  of  a 
large  canvas-covered  frame,  which  served  to  keep 
off  the  sun,  and  at  the  same  time  enabled  the  boys 
to  take  the  weight  of  it  on  their  heads,  which  is 
the  only  method  of  porterage  known  to  them. 
It  was  borne  by  four  hilarious  youths  of  varying 
and  unequal  height,  each  possessing  an  entirely 
distinctive  gait  of  his  own.  One  strode  along, 
another  toddled,  the  third  limped,  and  the  fourth 
progressed  by  means  of  sundry  leaps  and  bounds, 
so  that  our  course  was  of  a  dislocating  and  uneasy 
nature,  and  kept  me  in  a  chronic  condition  of 
apprehension  lest  I  should  be  dropped  suddenly 
on  the  ground. 
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In  addition  to  these  drawbacks,  our  route  lay 
for  the  most  part  along  narrow  tracks  in  which  it 
was  impossible  for  the  boys  to  walk  two  abreast, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  take  to  the  bush  on  either 
side  of  the  path,  which  was  very  unhappy  going 
for  all  of  us.  The  chair  swung  helplessly  under 
its  frame,  as  one  jumped  over  a  stone,  while  another 
slipped  into  a  hole,  and  I  was  sometimes  nearly 
tipped  out  head  first,  and  at  others  in  danger 
of  falling  backwards,  heels  in  the  air.  However, 
it  was  a  change  from  riding,  and  often,  on  a  long 
trek,  when  the  heat  was  unbearable  and  my  back 
too  limp  to  sit  upright  any  longer,  I  relapsed  into 
its  uneasy  depths  with  a  feeling  that  was  almost 
gratitude,  but  one  which  never  lasted  for  more 
than  ten  minutes.  The  question  also  arose  as  to 
whether  a  side-saddle  or  a  seat  astride  was  the 
more  comfortable  ;  and,  after  giving  both  posi¬ 
tions  an  exhaustive  trial,  I  must  unhesitatingly 
vote  in  favour  of  the  old-fashioned  method.  The 
grip  that  one  is  able  to  get  on  a  pommel  seems  to 
me  to  afford  much  greater  security  over  a  difficult 
bit  of  country,  and  I  always  found  myself  slipping 
either  over  the  head  or  the  tail  of  the  animal 
when  I  essayed  the  other  position  on  rough  ground. 

I  think  that  perhaps  it  is  easier  for  the  horse 
to  have  the  weight  equally  distributed  on  either 
side  of  him,  and  there  are  of  course  in  Nigeria 
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many  horses  who  would  not  for  an  instant  stand 
the  flapping  of  a  skirt  on  one  side  of  them.  My 
doki,  however,  had  been  accustomed  to  be  ridden 
by  Hausas,  with  their  long  flowing  robes,  and 
was  not  at  all  uneasy  about  my  short  and  simple 
garment ;  was  in  fact  utterly  indifferent  to  what 
he  carried,  and  cared  nothing  whether  it  was  a 
bale  of  cotton  or  a  human  being. 

For  three  days  we  wandered  slowly  through  the 
bush,  or  along  dusty  beaten  tracks,  each  day 
taking  us  farther  into  the  heart  of  Pagan  country. 
The  actual  distance  we  covered  was  not  probably 
much  more  than  forty  or  fifty  miles,  but  the 
pace  at  which  we  went,  and  the  various  meanderings 
of  the  path  from  one  village  to  another,  made  the 
journey  seem  a  very  long  and  exhausting  one.  In 
Australia  we  have  often  driven  seventy-five  miles 
in  the  day,  and  felt  merely  comfortably  tired  at  the 
end  of  our  drive,  but  in  Nigeria  seventy-five  miles 
is  five  days’  good  travelling.  The  heat  also  was 
of  a  very  different  nature  from  that  in  Australia, 
where  I  have  often  known  it  run  up  to  120°  in  the 
shade.  In  Nigeria  it  was  probably  never  over 
85°  or  90°,  but  it  was  so  fierce  and  so  fatiguing  that 
at  times  it  seemed  almost  to  paralyze  one.  It 
had  neither  the  heavy,  depressing  effect  of  Indian 
heat  nor  that  dry  burning  feel  of  the  heat  in  South 
Africa ;  and  it  was  peculiarly  deceptive,  in  that 
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one  never  seemed  to  realize  how  hot  it  was  till 
one  felt  suddenly  blind  and  dizzy. 

But,  if  the  days  were  hot  and  trying,  the  nights 
were  deliciously  cool  and  peaceful.  Almost  as 
soon  as  the  sun  was  down  one  felt  a  chill  in  the 
air,  and  by  the  time  dinner  was  over  we  were 
often  quite  glad  to  put  on  our  overcoats  while 
we  sat  outside  the  hut  for  an  hour  before  turning 
in.  The  moon  happened  that  week  to  be  a  full 
one,  so  bright  and  dazzling  in  the  clear  air  that 
one  could  scarcely  bear  to  look  at  it,  and  the  sky 
was  a  network  of  tiny  stars,  so  closely  set  together 
that  it  seemed  impossible  each  could  be  moving 
in  an  orbit  of  its  own  without  touching  another. 
The  huts  in  which  we  slept  were  generally  on 
ground  somewhat  raised,  apart  from  the  native 
quarters,  and  we  could  look  down  on  the  clusters 
of  roughly-thatched  roofs,  and  watch  the  little 
family  groups  sitting  round  the  fires,  over  which 
they  had  just  cooked  their  suppers.  Very  happy 
and  philosophical  they  all  looked,  not  so  cheery 
and  irresponsible,  perhaps,  as  the  South  African 
native,  not  at  all  gay,  but  nevertheless  quite 
peaceful  and  contented  with  their  lot,  like  well- 
fed  animals. 

There  was  generally  a  little  music  to  enliven  the 
proceedings,  sometimes  on  a  crude  sort  of  banjo 
with  only  three  notes,  and  sometimes  on  the  inevit- 
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able  tom-tom,  which,  in  case  anybody  doesn’t 
know  it,  is  a  kind  of  drum.  To  both  of  these  the 
women  used  to  sing  in  shrill,  tuneless  voices, 
constantly  repeating  the  same  few  notes,  rhythm 
being  evidently  more  popular  than  melody.  Occa¬ 
sionally  there  were  domestic  disturbances,  and 
a  crowd  would  gather  round  a  hut,  everybody 
talking  loudly  and  gesticulating  wildly,  but  never, 
so  far  as  we  could  see,  doing  any  damage,  although 
they  looked  fierce  enough  to  eat  each  other.  The 
evenings  were  very  short.  By  eight  o’clock  the 
streets  were  deserted,  and  every  one  had  crawled 
into  his  hut  and  lain  down  on  his  mat,  rolled  up 
in  his  blankets  and  skins  for  the  night.  One 
after  another  the  fires  would  die  out,  and  the 
musical  tinklings  cease,  till  all  was  perfectly, 
gloriously  still,  not  a  sound  or  the  echo  of  a  sound 
to  be  heard.  And  then,  usually,  just  as  we  were 
dozing  off  to  sleep,  the  dogs  would  begin  to  bark. 
First  one  and  then  another,  till  the  whole  air  was 
alive  with  yappings  and  yelpings,  each  beast 
trying  to  outbark  his  neighbour,  or  howling 
dismally  to  the  moon  after  the  manner  of  his 
European  brothers. 

I  remember  one  night :  we  had  been  asleep,  and 
were  awakened  about  one  o’clock  by  a  perfect 
pandemonium  of  noise,  which  continued  steadily 
for  at  least  half  an  hour.  Apparently  the  natives 
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slept  on  undisturbed,  or,  if  they  were  awake,  were 
too  accustomed  to  the  din  to  raise  any  protest. 
The  P.M.  does  not  like  being  roused  out  of  his 
well-earned  sleep,  and  he  was  more  than  a  little 
riled  that  his  voice  did  not  carry  as  far  as  the 
native  quarters,  when  he  told  the  dogs  to  lie  down, 
to  shut  up,  and  otherwise  to  efface  themselves. 
At  last  he  rose,  and,  putting  his  gun  together, 
stepped  out  into  the  moonlight  and  fired  into  the 
air.  The  report  seemed  to  make  a  terrific  noise, 
and  moreover  worked  like  a  charm.  All  the  dogs 
stopped  suddenly,  as  if  they  had  been  shot,  and 
an  uncanny  silence  lay  in  the  air.  Presently 
a  dingy  figure  was  seen  to  be  creeping  up  from  the 
village  towards  us,  and  at  the  same  time  Sulie 
emerged,  heavy  with  sleep,  and  looking  vaguely 
round  to  see  where  the  trouble  was. 

“  Tell  him,”  said  the  P.M.  sternly,  “  to  stop 
that  infernal  noise.  The  dogs  are  not  to  bark. 
They  keep  me  awake.” 

The  crouching  figure  crouched  yet  a  little  lower 
to  show  his  humble  acquiescence,  and  shuffled 
off  back  to  his  own  people  again,  thankful  no  doubt 
that  matters  were  no  worse.  What  they  did  to 
the  dogs  I  don’t  know,  unless  they  took  them  into 
bed  beside  them,  but  not  another  bark  was  heard 
that  night,  and  we  both  retired  again  to  our  beds, 
the  P.M.  to  sink  into  almost  instant  oblivion,  and 
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I  to  meditate  comfortably  on  our  suddenly  acquired 
omnipotence.  So  ennobled  and  so  uplifted  did 
I  feel  to  think  that  even  the  dogs  could  not  bark 
in  Nigeria  unless  we  allowed  them  to,  that  it 
seemed  a  pity  to  go  to  sleep  and  lose  a  sensation 
which  might  never  occur  again. 

The  natives  are  apparently  more  afraid  of  a 
gun  than  of  anything ;  they  look  upon  it  as  a  sort 
of  powerful  Ju-ju,  and  never  cease  to  wonder  why 
the  birds  come  down  dead  when  it  goes  oh  bang. 
The  P.M.  was  asked  several  times  by  the  chiefs 
of  villages  through  which  we  passed  if  he  would 
shoot  them  something  ;  and,  when  he  did  so,  it 
was  always  before  an  audience  of  half-scared  and 
admiring  niggers.  In  one  village,  we  had  barely 
arrived  before  the  chief  came  up,  and  told  us  with 
some  excitement  that  two  hawks,  which  had  been 
stealing  their  chickens  for  a  week  past,  were  at 
that  moment  both  perched  in  a  certain  tree  quite 
close  to  the  rest-house,  and  that  every  one  would 
feel  very  grateful  if  the  Baturi  would  take  his 
gun  and  kill  them.  So,  as  it  was  still  quite  light 
enough  to  see,  the  gun  was  loaded,  and  the  P.M. 
set  out  with  Bushari,  one  of  his  boys,  to  kill  the 
“  thief-bird,"  followed  at  a  very  discreet  distance 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village. 

When  the  two  birds  dropped  one  after  another, 

Bushari,  as  was  his  wont,  rushed  wildly  forward 
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and  belaboured  them  soundly  with  his  stick  in 
case  they  should  come  to  life  again.  He  always 
took  a  personal  pride  in  everything  that  the  P.M. 
shot,  but  he  seemed  to  think  that,  powerful  as  the 
Ju-ju  was,  which  could  kill  a  flying  bird  in  the  air 
without  touching  it,  it  was  better  to  be  on  the  safe 
side  and  kill  it  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  just  to 
make  quite  sure  that  it  was  really  and  properly 
dead.  There  was  great  competition  amongst  the 
natives  for  the  dead  hawks,  and  loud  and  violent  al¬ 
tercation  took  place  before  it  was  decided  who  was 
to  have  the  joy  of  eating  them  for  his  supper  that 
night,  for  they  are  considered  a  great  delicacy, 
and  one  which  cannot  often  be  obtained.  The 
seriki,  or  chief,  was  meanwhile  eyeing  the  gun  with 
deep  curiosity,  and  his  conclusions,  as  translated 
by  Bushari,  were  as  follows  : 

“  He  tell  'um  dat  devil  pipe  plenty  good  ting, 
sah.  ’E  tell  ’urn’s  no  good  thief  boy  stealing  you 
tings,  sah.  If  boy  fit  for  steal  ’um,  you  just 
look  at  ’im  through  dat  devil  pipe,  you  make 
bang,  ’e  go  dead.  ’E  say  dat  plenty  proper  ting, 
sah.  ’E  tell  ’um  tank  you,  sah.” 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THREE  days  after  leaving  Zaria  we  arrived 
at  Duchem  Wai,  about  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon ;  and  a  weary,  exhausted 
procession  we  looked  as  we  toiled  up  the  rocky 
path  leading  to  the  village,  after  an  extremely 
long  and  tiresome  trek.  The  carriers  were  foot¬ 
sore,  and  shuffled  along  in  the  dust  with  anguished 
groans,  limping  and  making  the  most  of  their 
sufferings  with  a  view  to  compensation,  in  a  way 
that  no  London  porter  could  have  improved  upon. 
The  P.M.,  thirsty  and  impatient,  forged  on  ahead  ; 
Amgulu,  the  black  baby,  howled  in  misery  on  his 
mother’s  back  ;  and  I  brought  up  the  rear,  hud¬ 
dled  down  in  the  saddle  like  a  sack  of  flour,  a 
white  umbrella  fixed  in  the  belt  of  my  coat  to  save 
holding  it,  my  mind  a  perfect  blank  from  heat  and 
fatigue,  and  every  bone  aching  with  a  different 
sort  of  pain. 

The  sun  blazed  like  a  furnace,  for  by  now  we 
had  climbed  up  a  considerable  distance  towards 
the  Bauchi  Plateau,  and  our  road  lay  over  dried 
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and  burnt  patches  of  grass,  strewn  with  stones 
and  broken  pieces  of  quartz.  Huge  grey  granite 
rocks  loomed  up  into  the  colourless  sky  on  all 
sides  of  us,  beautiful  in  the  early  morning  or  at 
sundown,  but  at  that  hour  of  the  day  gaunt  and 
inhospitable,  and  throwing  off  a  fierce,  shimmering 
heat  that  was  almost  unbearable. 

Duchem  Wai,  the  Place  of  Stones,  is  the  first 
tin  mine  on  the  Plateau,  going  south-east  from 
Zaria,  and  is  presided  over  by  a  young  and  very 
enthusiastic  engineer,  one  of  those  useful  men  who 
take  a  vivid  interest  in  everything,  and  to  whom 
nothing  is  tedious  except  inaction.  He  said  he 
was  very  pleased  to  see  us,  especially  as  the  day 
happened  to  be  Sallah,  the  native  Christmas  Day, 
and  he  had  invited  a  large  party  to  his  front 
garden.  He  brought  forth  with  pride  and  joy 
two  tomatoes  about  the  size  of  walnuts,  and  a 
cucumber  like  a  small  sausage,  which  he  had 
managed  to  rear,  and  these  we  divided  reverently 
between  us.  After  lunch  I  went  into  the  cool 
inner  room  of  the  hut,  which  he  had  most  nobly 
vacated  for  our  benefit,  and  changed  into  a  light 
blue  cotton  kimono.  I  felt  much  too  tired  to 
unpack  anything  else,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
made  a  very  nice  party  dress  for  the  occasion. 

The  first  instalment  of  guests  arrived  about 
four  o’clock,  and  consisted  of  the  head-men  of 
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various  villages,  a  few  neighbouring  farmers  and 
merchants,  all  attired  in  voluminous  cotton  robes 
elaborately  embroidered  in  gay  colours.  Their 
heads  were  swathed  in  yards  of  soft  white  muslin, 
forming  an  immense  turban  ;  and  on  the  top  of 
this  there  was  sometimes  perched  a  grotesque-look¬ 
ing  straw  hat,  very  large  and  stiff,  and  standing  out 
all  round  like  a  sunshade.  These,  together  with 
their  sandals,  were  left  in  charge  of  an  attendant, 
as  they  were  admitted,  in  relays  of  five  or  six, 
into  the  cool  and  darkened  veranda.  Each  man, 
as  he  came  in,  salaamed  with  great  solemnity  and 
respect  before  settling  himself  into  a  comfortable 
squatting  position  for  a  palaver,  till  there  was  a 
full  semicircle  of  them  filling  up  the  whole  of  the 
tiny  veranda  with  their  draperies.  Grave  and 
dignified  old  men  they  were,  with  gleaming  black 
eyes  under  bushy  brows,  and  a  look  of  breeding 
and  command,  which  sat  oddly  on  them  as  they 
crouched  there  before  their  boyish,  flannel-clad 
host. 

He  was  evidently  quite  at  home  with  them  all, 
and  inquired  after  their  various  interests  in  excel¬ 
lent  Hausa.  The  ready  smile  of  his  zealous  blue 
eyes  soon  put  every  one  at  his  ease  and  dispelled 
some  of  the  chill  formality  of  the  interview  ; 
and  conversation  became  general,  a  low  hum  of 
well-modulated,  musical  voices,  which  added 
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tremendously  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  scene. 
Kola  nuts  were  handed  round,  and  each  guest 
was  presented  with  a  length  of  cotton  stuff  for  a 
Christmas  box,  which  he  received  without  any 
outward  expression  of  gratitude  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  accepting  it  as  a  polite  duty  on  the  part  of 
an  attentive  host,  and  hardly  troubling  to  glance 
at  what  he  had  given  them. 

Their  attitude  seemed  to  say  :  “  I  quite  appreci¬ 
ate  your  kind  intention,  but  you  and  I  are  gentle¬ 
men  and  therefore  understand  each  other.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  obligation  on  either  side, 
beyond  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  the  etiquette 
of  our  estate.” 

I  thought  this  was  very  charming  of  them,  and 
I  longed  to  be  able  to  understand  what  they  were 
saying ;  but  perhaps  my  ignorance  saved  me 
some  embarrassment,  for  I  believe  I  had  to  be 
very  definitely  explained  before  they  could  grasp 
my  position  in  the  household.  Their  moral  code 
is  not  apparently  quite  so  exalted  as  their  manners 
would  lead  one  to  expect. 

Meanwhile,  outside  in  the  camp  enclosure,  the 
rank  and  file  had  been  gathering  together.  Every 
girl  wore  her  best  blanket  or  calico  sheet,  with  her 
black  wool  greased  and  twisted  into  marvellous 
contortions,  brass  bangles  and  bracelets  gleaming 
on  her  dusky  skin,  and  every  coloured  bead  she 
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could  beg,  borrow,  or  steal.  The  men  were  in 
clean  cotton  robes,  or  wide,  baggy  trousers,  looped 
up  till  they  formed  a  sort  of  skirt ;  and  even  the 
tiny  boys  and  girls  had  little  wee  robes  or  blankets, 
though  some  of  them  ran  about  quite  naked,  and 
nearly  wild  with  joy  and  excitement.  Gourds 
of  native  wine  and  beer  were  handed  round,  and 
various  sweetmeats  and  cakes  were  evidently 
very  popular,  judging  from  the  speedy  way  they 
disappeared. 

Above  the  hubbub  of  voices  could  be  heard  the 
ceaseless  throb  of  the  tom-tom,  and  the  occasional 
clatter  of  wooden  sticks  on  an  empty  gourd  skin 
or  calabash,  as  some  cheerful  soul  lifted  his  voice 
in  lyric  praise  of  his  host,  and  the  excellent  enter¬ 
tainment  he  had  provided.  By  six  o’clock  the 
party  was  in  full  swing  ;  the  frantic  and  persistent 
beating  of  tom-toms,  the  scraping  and  whining 
of  horse-hair  fiddles,  the  twanging  of  native 
banjos,  mingled  with  songs  in  all  known  and 
many  unknown  keys  and  rhythms,  resulted  in  a 
joyous  pandemonium  of  noise,  which  resounded 
to  the  hills  and  back  again.  As  the  sun  went  down, 
the  moon  rose,  and  huge  bonfires  were  lighted, 
their  cheery  flames  dispelling  the  last  remnant 
of  company  manners,  and  the  party  grew  more 
hilarious  than  ever. 

The  women,  sleek  and  barefooted,  danced  with 
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shuffling,  insouciant  steps  and  many  wriggling 
contortions,  and  the  boys  and  younger  men  careered 
joyously  amongst  them. 

But  the  piece  de  resistance  was  the  performance 
of  a  weighty  and  solemn  looking  lady,  who  did 
what  on  paper  appears  to  be  almost  an  impossibility. 
Wrapped  in  a  thick,  coloured  blanket,  she 
swayed  sinuously  to  the  rhythm  of  the  tom¬ 
toms,  till,  the  spirit  moving  her,  she  suddenly 
gave  a  surprising  leap  into  the  air,  and  came  down 
flat  on  the  hard  earth  in  an  upright  sitting  posi¬ 
tion,  her  feet  spread  out  stiffly  before  her  in  a 
cloud  of  dust,  and  no  expression  whatever  on  her 
stolid  black  face.  Over  and  over  again  she  per¬ 
formed  this  amazing  feat,  and  each  time  the  ter¬ 
rific  thud  was  greeted  with  loud  and  rapturous 
applause,  and  hoarse  shouts  of  wild  appreciation. 
One  or  two  intrepid  souls  tried  to  follow  her 
example,  and  a  crazy  spirit  of  abandon  seemed  to 
seize  all  the  women.  They  snorted  and  whinnied 
like  frightened  horses,  whistled  through  their 
noses  in  a  most  original  manner,  crawled  and 
writhed  about  in  the  dust,  or  whirled  madly  round 
and  round  till  they  dropped  dazed  and  panting 
to  the  ground. 

In  spite  of  all  these  violent  gymnastics,  their 
clothing  seemed  to  stay  on  in  the  most  surprising 
way,  considering  that  it  was  not  fastened  by  any 
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means  known  to  us.  Their  blankets  or  sheets 
were  merely  wrapped  round  them,  crossing  in 
front,  and  the  ends  tucked  deftly  in  under  their 
armpits.  When  a  lady  felt  that  her  garment 
was  working  a  little  loose,  she  modestly  turned 
her  back  to  the  assembled  company,  and  after 
unfolding  it  fixed  it  up  again  in  the  same  way. 
The  ends  were  not  knotted,  or  tied,  nor  was  there 
any  kind  of  string,  tape,  or  button  ;  and  of  course 
the  safety  pin,  so  ubiquitous  in  civilization,  was 
an  unheard-of  commodity  in  Duchem  Wai. 

I  don’t  think  it  possible  for  the  same  number  of 
people  to  make  more  noise  than  they  made  that 
night,  and  I  was  certainly  never  at  a  party  at 
which  the  guests  all  enjoyed  themselves  so  much. 
They  did  not  wait,  in  our  modern,  rather  grudging 
way,  until  somebody  did  something  to  entertain 
them.  The  fact  that  they  had  been  invited  was 
in  itself  sufficient  for  rejoicing,  and  they  lost 
no  time  in  showing  their  host  how  greatly  they 
appreciated  his  good  intentions.  London  would 
be  a  very  hilarious  place  if  we  ever  felt  like  that 
about  invitations. 

The  dignified  old  Hausa  fathers  did  not  mingle 
with  the  merry  throng,  but  sat  rather  strangely 
silent  and  aloof,  looking  on  at  the  revels  ;  some 
of  them  no  doubt  wishing  that  they  need  not  be 
so  superior  and  respectable,  and  others  taking  a 
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proper  pride  in  their  high  estate.  Their  faces 
were  immovable,  and  showed  neither  approval 
nor  disapproval,  but  their  deep-set  eyes  burned 
fiercely  as  their  glances  flashed  from  one  to  another 
of  the  dancers.  I  noticed  that  our  host  was 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  them,  and  doubtless 
had  good  reason  for  his  suggestion,  about  nine 
o’clock,  that  they  should  all  return  to  their  own 
quarters  to  wind  up  the  party. 

When  the  head  steward,  standing  upon  a  large 
tub,  announced  in  loud  and  strident  tones  that 
the  entertainment  was  over,  dancing  ceased  at 
once,  and  all  the  mothers  began  to  collect  their 
offspring  from  amongst  the  crowd,  tying  the  tiny 
ones  on  their  backs  within  their  blankets.  Then 
a  young  man,  mounting  the  steward’s  tub,  lifted 
up  his  voice  in  a  fervid  oration,  which  sounded 
like  the  angry  threats  of  a  Socialist  agitator,  but 
which  was,  we  learned,  a  graceful  tribute  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  kind  man  who  had  given  the 
party.  Murmured  groans  of  appreciation  from 
the  crowd  accompanied  each  phrase,  hoarse  and 
fearsome  sounds  that  would  have  filled  one  with 
trembling  dread,  had  we  not  been  assured  that 
they  were  polite  expressions  of  thanks.  When 
he  had  finished,  and  the  noise  had  somewhat 
subsided,  our  host,  rising  with  a  genial  smile, 
said  casually  : 
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“  So  glad  you  were  all  able  to  come.  Hope 
you’ve  not  been  too  utterly  bored,”  or  words  to 
that  effect  in  Hausa  ;  and  the  whole  company 
trooped  out  of  the  enclosure,  and  down  the  moon¬ 
lit  rocky  path  leading  to  their  own  quarters. 

Then  the  fathers  and  elders  filed  past  us  one 
by  one,  bowing  as  they  went  with  stiff  and  awk¬ 
ward  gestures,  but  with  a  dignity  and  impressive¬ 
ness  which  made  me  feel  very  humble  and  unworthy 
in  my  dressing-gown.  One  felt  that  a  smile  was 
a  very  poor  return  for  such  a  painstaking  saluta¬ 
tion,  and  I  longed  to  arise  and  make  a  sweeping 
curtsy  in  the  dust.  I  did  not  do  so,  however, 
and  fortunately,  because  I  learned  afterwards  that 
the  grim  and  haughty  expression  of  lofty  tolera¬ 
tion  worn  by  the  P.M. — who  was  two  hours  late 
with  his  dinner,  and  feeling  it  keenly — was  one 
more  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

Two  other  white  men  were  there  that  night,  a 
black-eyed  boy,  with  his  heart  in  Piccadilly,  and 
a  tired-looking  Australian,  who  remarked,  I 
remember,  in  a  weary  drawl,  that  so  far  he  had 
only  chucked  one  flip-flap.  This  cryptic  saying, 
it  transpired  later,  meant  that  he  had  only  been 
obliged  to  stay  in  bed  for  one  day  with  fever. 
He  was  reported  to  be  a  good  man  in  a  tight 
corner,  and  apparently  lived  between  working 
hours  in  his  pyjamas. 
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Work  at  Duchem  Wai  had  been  going  on  for 
four  or  five  years,  and  quite  a  large  quantity  of 
tin  had  been  won,  although  up  till  that  time  the 
only  method  of  gaining  it  was  by  native  cala- 
bashing.  A  dam  had  been  built  in  a  cleft  between 
the  hills  to  store  water  in  the  rainy  season,  and 
the  P.M.  told  me  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  wild 
man,  known  as  Yankee  Brown,  who  at  the  time 
of  our  visit  was  off  to  pastures  new,  Duchem  Wai 
having  become  too  civilized  and  conventional 
for  him. 

“  I’m  sorry  you  haven’t  met  Yankee  Brown,” 
said  the  P.M.,  “  he  was  a  most  interesting  chap. 
Couldn’t  speak  two  words  without  an  oath. 
Used  to  chew  tobacco  from  morning  to  night,  and 
spit,  about  all  over  the  place  like  a  syphon  of 
soda.” 

“I’m  sorry  I  missed  him,”  I  murmured  regret¬ 
fully  ;  “  do  tell  me  some  more.” 

“  He  used  to  say,”  continued  the  P.M.,  “  that 
tobacco  was  the  finest  preservative  for  the  teeth, 
and  he  told  me  he’d  only  lost  two,  and  they  were 
knocked  out  one  night  by  a  chap  in  a  Californian 
bar.  It  appears  that  the  fellow  mistook  him  for 
some  other  chap  who’d  been  after  his  wife,  and 
went  straight  for  him  at  sight — useful  fists  he 
must  have  had.  Brown  of  course  drew  his  gun, 
and  shot  the  chap  in  the  lung,  and  it  was  not  till 
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then  that  the  mistake  was  discovered.  However, 
by  that  time  the  chap  was  in  a  pretty  bad  way, 
and  Brown  took  him  off  to  his  own  camp,  and 
nursed  him.  They  were  quite  good  friends  before 
he  died  the  next  day.” 

“Not  really  ?  ”  I  said.  “  What  a  kind-hearted 
man  Brown  must  be.” 

“  Yes,  he  is,”  said  the  P.M.,  “  but  I  think  he 
was  to  blame  there,  he’s  far  too  ready  with  that 
gun  of  his.  Last  time  I  was  up  here  he  was 
working  one  day  in  his  garden — very  keen  on 
his  garden  he  was — and  a  few  native  goats  strayed 
in  and  began  eating  his  plants.  He  called  out 
to  the  boy  who  was  supposed  to  look  after  them  : 

“  If  you  don’t  shift  those - goats  inside  of  three 

minutes,  there’ll  be  trouble.”  Then  he  pulled 
out  his  watch,  just  glanced  at  it  and  went  on  with 
his  work.  Three  minutes  later  two  of  the  goats 
were  lying  dead,  and  the  boy  was  hustling  out 
the  others  at  top  speed,  while  Brown  was  busy 
with  his  digging  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 
He  took  a  great  fancy  to  my  rifle,  as  he  was  going 
off  alone  with  a  donkey  pack  into  Central  Africa 
after  gold.  I  sold  it  to  him,  but  I  warned  him 
that  he  would  probably  never  reach  there  alive,  the 
natives  would  blot  him  out  before  he  got  half¬ 
way.  ‘  I  reckon  that’s  so,’  he  said  calmly,  ‘  but 
if  they  do,  I  guess  I’ll  take  a  good  few  black  slaves 
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to  hell  with  me.’  I  expect  he’s  there  by  now,” 
said  the  P.M. 

It  was  at  Duchem  Wai  that  I  made  my  first 
experiment  with  the  thermometer,  which  had 
fortunately,  until  that  time,  been  almost  a  mystery 
to  me.  I  had  arrived  at  the  camp  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion,  which  bordered  on  the  verge  of  col¬ 
lapse,  but  one  could  not  expect  to  be  otherwise 
than  tired  after  such  a  long  and  trying  ride  in  the 
sun  ;  and,  as  I  always  revive  at  the  mere  sight 
of  a  whisky  and  soda,  I  did  not  feel  at  all  uneasy 
about  myself.  Lunch,  however,  proved  a  failure, 
and  as  we  sat  afterwards  in  our  long  chairs  out 
in  the  veranda  I  found,  to  my  horror,  that  instead 
of  listening  with  eager  interest  to  the  conversation 
around  me  I  was  in  imminent  danger  of  dropping 
off  to  sleep.  The  thought  alone  was  enough  to 
arouse  me,  and  I  made  a  frantic  effort  to  pull 
myself  together,  and  to  take  an  intelligent  part 
in  a  discussion  between  the  men,  as  to  the  advan¬ 
tages — or  otherwise — of  women  in  Nigeria. 

“  Personally,”  said  our  host  kindly,  “  I  can’t 
see  why  they  shouldn’t  come  out  here,  now  that 
the  train  is  at  Zaria.  The  journey  up  is  practic¬ 
ally  nothing  nowadays,  and  women  are  wonder¬ 
fully  clever  at  adapting  themselves  to  new  sur¬ 
roundings.  It’s  extraordinary  how  quickly  they 
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pick  up  a  new  language — I  mean,  without  knowing 
the  least  thing  about  grammar  or  construction, 
they  manage  somehow  to  get  hold  of  it  by  ear.” 

“  Like  a  parrot,”  I  heard  myself  saying  politely. 

A  pair  of  keen  blue  eyes  flashed  in  sudden 
alarm.  “  Oh,  I  say,  you  know,  you  quite  mis¬ 
understand  me.  What  I  meant  was — do  you 

y> 

see - 

“  I  know,”  I  murmured  faintly,  with  what  I 
felt  was  my  last  gasp.  “  I  think,  if  I  may,  I  will 
go  and  have  a  rest  before  the  party  begins.” 

“  Quite  a  good  scheme,”  replied  the  poor  man, 
looking  rather  unhappy  and  perplexed  at  this 
exhibition  of  feminine  caprice. 

So  I  went  into  the  inner  room  and  lay  down 
thankfully  on  my  hard  little  camp  bed  ;  but  to 
my  surprise  I  found  that  I  could  not  go  to  sleep. 
Although  my  body  was  tired  out  and  helpless, 
my  brain  began  to  work  like  a  well-oiled  engine. 
The  mind,  which  had  been  an  absolute  blank  only 
a  few  minutes  before,  suddenly  teemed  with  ideas, 
a  riotous  procession  of  absurdities  tumbling  helter- 
skelter  after  one  another,  over  which  I  seemed  to 
have  no  control  whatever.  In  vain  I  tried  to 
make  myself  go  to  sleep,  for  I  was  looking  forward 
tremendously  to  the  party,  and  was  determined 
to  be  fit  enough  to  appreciate  it  properly.  But  it 
was  no  use. 
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Thoughts  raced  past  me,  and  were  gone  before 
I  could  lay  hold  of  them.  I  was  back  in  England 
with  the  tiny  one,  talking  to  him  with  unusual 
fluency  and  animation,  explaining,  arguing,  gar¬ 
rulous  to  the  point  of  incoherency — when  suddenly 
I  awoke,  and  found  that  I  had  been  asleep  without 
knowing  it.  My  pulse  was  bounding  at  a  terrific 
pace,  my  skin  was  dry  and  burning  hot,  and  my 
brain,  for  one  horrid  moment,  was  only  too  clear. 
“  The  one  thing,”  I  told  myself  miserably,  “  has 
happened,  which  I  most  particularly  don’t  want 
to  happen.  I  am  certain  this  is  fever.  I  must 
keep  it  very  dark.” 

I  arose  from  my  bed,  and  unlocked  my  tin 
box,  which  was  still  hot  from  its  journey  in  the 
sun.  On  the  top,  there  lay  the  thermometer  in 
its  nickel  case  ;  I  took  it  out,  and  without  first 
examining  it  put  it  into  my  mouth.  The  mud 
floor  of  the  hut  heaved  under  my  feet,  and  the 
beds,  with  their  hanging  mosquito  curtains,  lurched 
easily  in  various  directions.  At  last  the  appointed 
three  minutes  was  up,  and  I  eagerly  looked  at 
the  glistening  line  in  the  glass  tube,  to  see  what 
my  temperature  might  be. 

It  was  104°.  Despair  seized  me  ;  for,  although 
I  had  had  very  little  experience  of  fever,  I  knew 
that  a  temperature  of  104°  is  a  light  that  cannot 
long  be  hid  under  a  bushel.  I  began  anxiously 
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to  search  for  the  quinine,  but  it  was  nowhere  to 
be  found.  All  the  things  in  the  trunk  got  mixed 
up  together  :  ribbons  came  undone,  boxes  fell 
open,  and  garments  unfolded  themselves  in  the 
most  bewildering  way,  till  I  felt  so  tired  and  wor¬ 
ried  that  I  decided  to  go  back  to  bed  again  and 
leave  them  all  in  their  annoying  confusion. 

Presently  I  saw  the  mat,  which  served  as  a 
bedroom  door,  move  to  one  side,  and  the  P.M. 
entered. 

“  Had  a  nice  rest  ?  ”  he  asked  cheerily.  “  The 
people  are  coming  up  the  road ;  if  you  want  to 
see  them,  you’d  better  get  up.” 

He  walked  over  to  the  bed,  and  seeing  the  ther¬ 
mometer  lying  there,  picked  it  up. 

“  Hullo,  what  have  you  been  doing  with  this — 
Great  Scotland  Yard !  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you’re  a  hundred  and  four  ?  ” 

I  felt  like  bursting  into  tears,  it  was  so  disap¬ 
pointing  to  be  a  hundred  and  four  when  the  people 
were  already  coming  up  the  road. 

The  P.M.  was  vigorously  shaking  down  the 
thermometer.  “  Try  it  again,”  he  said  anxiously. 
“  Open  your  mouth.  That’s  right.  Now  keep 
your  mouth  shut.  Don’t  talk.  How  do  you 
feel  ?  Yes,  you’re  a  bit  hot.  Where’s  the 
quinine  ?  No  good  you  getting  ill,  you  know, 

there’s  no  doctor  here.  Time’s  up,  hand  it  over.” 
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“  But  I  thought  it  took  three  minutes,”  I 
demurred. 

“  Not  this  one,”  said  the  P.M.,  taking  it  over 
to  the  light  to  examine  it  properly.  “  Just  what 
I  expected.  Of  course  you're  nowhere  near  a 
hundred  and  four.  You’re  barely  a  hundred. 
Did  you  shake  it  down  before  you  put  it  in  ? 
I  thought  not.  It  must  have  been  on  the  top  of 
the  box,  and  the  sun  got  at  it.  Now  look  here, 
my  dear,”  he  added  impressively,  “  after  this, 
you  must  take  five  grains  of  quinine  every  day. 
In  this  country  quinine  is  an  absolute  necessity, 
you  can’t  do  without  it.” 

“  Get  me  some  now,”  I  said,  “  I  feel  better 
already,  and  I  can  hear  the  people  arriving.” 
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CHAPTER  IX 

AFTER  a  couple  of  days’  rest  at  Duchem 
Wai,  we  gathered  together  our  belong¬ 
ings  once  more,  and  set  off  at  daybreak 
on  the  last  stage  of  our  journey.  The  carriers 
looked  fit  and  cheery  again,  as  they  hoisted  up 
their  bundles  and  stepped  gingerly  down  the  rocky 
path  leading  to  the  main  road  ;  and  the  horses 
after  their  spell  of  idleness  were  more  pugnacious 
than  ever,  needing  quite  a  lot  of  handling. 
Sulie  appeared  in  a  tight  little  black  cloth  jacket, 
which  he  had  bought  in  the  Christmas  market ; 
it  would  hardly  meet  round  his  ample  chest, 
and  was  already  bursting  out  at  most  of  the 
seams,  but  he  admired  it  very  much  and  wore 
it  with  a  shy  and  self-conscious  delight,  which 
was  very  sweet  to  see.  Cookoo  looked  rather 
more  dissipated  than  usual ;  he  had  evidently 
been  on  the  spree,  and  his  bold  black  eyes  flashed 
viciously  at  Cookoo  Metty — who  looked  on  his 
part  as  though  he  had  been  asleep  during  the 
whole  of  the  time  and  was  not  yet  fully  awake. 
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There  was  always  a  good  deal  of  bother  before 
Cookoo  was  ready  to  start.  So  many  pots  and 
pans  had  to  be  tucked  in  at  the  last  moment. 
Sundry  tins  of  fat  and  bottles  of  gravy  had  to  be 
carefully  arranged  so  that  they  would  not  spill, 
and  various  dirty  but  precious  little  packages 
were  always  in  danger  of  being  left  behind.  Pro- 
vender  for  the  road  was  also  an  anxious  question, 
and  one  that  always  caused  him  much  uneasiness, 
as  he  was  never  happy  unless  he  had  two  or  three 
live  fowls  in  hand,  so  that  there  might  be  no  delay 
when  he  was  ready  to  begin  his  cooking  at  the 
end  of  a  trek. 

To  Cookoo  Metty  generally  fell  the  lot  of  carry¬ 
ing  these  hapless  birds,  and  a  sorry  time  they  had 
of  it,  poor  things.  Their  feet  were  tied  together 
by  a  string,  which  also  fastened  them  to  the  top 
of  his  load  of  kitchen  utensils,  sometimes  a  box 
containing  pots  and  pans,  and  at  others  a  number 
of  small  parcels  collected  into  one  large  bundle. 
If  they  had  lain  quietly  inside  the  box,  or  perched 
comfortably  on  the  top  of  the  load,  all  would  have 
been  well.  But  this  they  seldom  did,  being 
stupidly  obsessed  with  a  frantic  desire  to  escape. 
They  would  wriggle  about  until  they  toppled  off 
the  load,  and  would  then  hang  by  their  tied  legs 
and  flap  their  wings  with  heart-rending  squawks 
of  terror.  Time  after  time  they  were  put  back. 
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but  they  never  stayed  there  ;  partly,  I  think, 
because  Cookoo  Metty  took  no  trouble  to  make 
them  do  so.  It  was  nothing  to  him  that  his  head 
was  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  struggling,  shrieking 
birds,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  never  have  given 
their  sufferings  a  single  thought  if  I  had  not 
frequently  reminded  him  of  them.  It  would 
have  been  a  simple  matter  to  secure  them  so  that 
they  must  stay  more  or  less  in  one  position,  but  this 
apparently  no  one  ever  thought  of  doing  ;  we  often 
passed  natives  carrying  chickens, and  they  invariably 
hung,  flapping  and  squealing, like  our  own  poor  birds. 

Their  misery,  however,  did  not  last  very  long. 
Directly  we  arrived  in  camp,  Cookoo  chopped  off 
their  heads  and  put  them  into  his  pans,  one  for 
soup  and  one  for  a  stew  ;  or,  if  there  was  time 
to  roast  them,  then  one  was  eaten  hot,  and  one 
kept  to  be  eaten  cold  a  few  hours  later.  Through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  our  journey  from  the  Coast  we 
had  lived  almost  entirely  upon  chicken,  buying 
two  or  three  at  every  village  where  the  natives 
had  any  to  sell,  till  one  felt  sometimes  rather 
bored  with  the  sight  of  them.  But  Cookoo  was 
so  clever  in  serving  them  up  that  each  bird  seemed 
to  have  a  distinctive  flavour  of  its  own  ;  I  often 
wondered  how  he  did  it,  they  looked  so  tough  and 
skinny  before  they  were  cooked,  and  so  fat  and 
toothsome  on  the  table. 
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By  the  time  we  were  ready  to  leave  Duchem 
Wai,  we  knew  all  the  boys  quite  well  by  name, 
although  it  was  difficult  sometimes  to  imagine 
how  some  of  the  words  were  spelt,  so  strange  and 
unfamiliar  were  the  sounds  by  which  they  called 
each  other.  They  soon  grew  accustomed  to  the 
presence  of  a  white  woman  amongst  them,  and  I 
was  extremely  entertained  to  find  that  they  all 
called  me  “  Ma.”  It  is  evidently  a  corruption 
of  the  Hausa  word  for  madam  or  lady,  but  the 
fact  of  being  addressed  as  Ma  by  a  huge  black 
nigger  was  always  a  source  of  joy  to  me,  and  it 
was  long  before  I  could  hear  it  without  a  grin  of 
delight.  I  particularly  liked,  also,  to  hear  the 
P.M.  call  out  at  the  end  of  a  day’s  trek,  “  Bring 
Ma’s  bath,”  and  to  see  two  boys  hurrying  eagerly 
along  with  Ma’s  little  tub. 

Altogether  we  were  quite  a  happy  family  party, 
as  we  set  out  that  morning  from  the  Place  of 
Stones. 

A  track  for  railway  construction  had  been  cut 
and  cleared,  which  passed  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  mine,  and  along  this  we  decided  to  travel, 
instead  of  keeping  to  the  old  native  path,  as  it 
would  be  easier  going  for  every  one,  and  would 
shorten  our  journey  by  several  miles.  But,  oh, 
what  a  dull  and  uninteresting  road  it  was  !  No 
fascinating  little  twists  and  turns,  no  unexpected 
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glimpses  through  the  trees  of  native  villages,  no 
merry  parties  of  fellow  travellers  to  beguile  the 
tedium  of  the  way  :  nothing  but  the  long  straight 
red  line,  stretching  out  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  with  the  bush  burnt  away  from  either  side 
of  it,  in  case  a  flying  spark  should  some  day  set 
fire  to  the  grass.  No  sleepers  Were  as  yet  laid 
down,  and  in  places  gangs  of  natives  were  still 
busy  levelling  the  earth,  or  filling  in  holes  where 
during  the  rainy  season  the  water  had  been. 
Everything  was  very  tidy  and  orderly  ;  every 
stone  seemed  to  be  in  its  appointed  place,  and 
doubtless  the  engineer  in  charge  was  intensely 
proud  of  the  workmanlike  appearance  of  his  lines. 
But  I  did  not  like  it  at  all,  and  I  was  thankful 
when  we  at  last  came  to  the  end  of  his  horrid 
activities,  and  were  obliged  to  turn  off  into  the 
winding  and  uneven  little  track  which  led  back  into 
the  native  road. 

It  was  quite  nice  to  see  all  our  old  familiar 
friends  again :  the  merchant  on  his  prancing 
steed,  the  donkey  packs  with  their  muffled  and 
gloomy  drivers,  the  chattering  native  girls  with 
their  loads,  and  all  the  usual  traffic  which  passes 
unceasingly  up  and  down  the  highways  of  the 
country.  Our  destination,  as  I  think  I  have 
previously  explained,  was  a  concession  up  in  the 
Korama  Hills,  the  mining  rights  of  which  had  been 
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granted  to  a  London  Syndicate  during  the  previous 
year.  As  no  huts  had  then  been  erected  on  the 
property,  we  proposed  staying  for  a  short  time  in 
the  little  village  of  Kudaru,  which  was  two  miles 
distant  from  where  the  tin  was  to  be  found,  and 
situated  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  days’ 
journey  from  Duchem  Wai. 

The  country  was  the  same  as  that  through  which 
we  had  passed  after  leaving  Zaria,  excepting  that 
the  bush  had  evidently  not  been  so  frequently 
burnt  down,  and  grew  much  more  luxuriantly, 
affording  a  very  welcome  shade  soon  after  the 
sun  had  passed  the  meridian.  By  night  we  stayed 
in  the  same  little  mud  houses,  and  by  day  we 
travelled  along  the  same  dusty  tracks  from  village 
to  village,  occasionally  passing  through  one  which 
was  large  enough  to  be  called  a  town.  On  all 
sides  there  were  traces  of  what  must  have  been  at 
one  time  an  active  and  war-like  people,  for  this 
part  of  the  country  was  within  quite  recent 
years  a  stronghold  of  the  great  Korama  nation, 
and  many  a  bloody  rout  must  have  taken  place 
on  the  ground  over  which  we  passed. 

There  were  stretches  of  waste  land,  with  only  a 
few  heaps  of  mud  and  broken  pots  to  mark  the 
spot  that  had  once  been  a  prosperous  village  ; 
and  around  some  of  the  larger  towns  ran  a  deep 
embankment,  or  thick  wall  of  dried  mud,  which 
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was  gradually  crumbling  into  decay  now  that  its 
day  of  usefulness  was  passed.  Inside  these  en¬ 
closures  provision  had  evidently  been  made  for 
prolonged  sieges.  All  the  land  was  carefully 
cultivated  to  yield  millet,  yams,  ground  nuts,  and 
other  necessities  of  native  life  ;  and  the  town 
itself  was  usually  situated  well  in  the  centre  of 
the  site,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  flying  arrows. 

We  were  lucky  always  to  find  the  rest-houses 
unoccupied,  for,  although  the  route  we  followed 
was  not  one  of  the  well-known  high-roads  of  the 
country,  there  are  nowadays  a  good  many  English¬ 
men  foraging  about  in  Nigeria  for  one  reason 
or  another — either  Intelligence  Officers  on  Govern¬ 
ment  service,  to  find  out  the  lie  of  the  land, 
Residents  or  their  Assistants  collecting  taxes, 
or  miners  in  pursuit  of  gold  or  tin.  If,  on  our 
arrival,  we  had  found  some  one  else  in  possession, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  we  should  have  done. 
Somebody  would  have  had  to  sleep  outside  ;  and, 
as  I  am  sure  I  should  have  been  given  no  choice 
in  the  matter,  I  was  devoutly  thankful  that  no 
such  occasion  ever  arose. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after 
leaving  Duchem  Wai  we  sighted  the  great  Korama 
Hills,  standing  up  boldly  in  the  blue  distance,  and 
by  twelve  o’clock  we  had  reached  the  little  village 
of  Kudaru  nestling  under  their  craggy  cliffs. 
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where  we  were  to  stay  until  our  huts  were  built. 
The  carriers  straggled  in  one  by  one,  dusty  and 
footsore  again,  and  laid  down  their  loads  all  round 
the  rest-house  ;  as  for  myself,  I  can  only  just 
remember  collapsing  on  to  my  camp  bed  as  soon 
as  it  was  put  up,  with  a  lively  feeling  of  thankful¬ 
ness  that  we  had  at  last  reached  the  end  of  our 
journey. 

But  how  keen  and  altogether  joyous  was  the 
P.M.  I  shall  never  forget.  The  trek  to  him  had 
not  been  an  adventure,  but  merely  the  means  to 
an  end.  All  these  months  he  had  been  nursing 
the  idea  of  his  beloved  tin  find,  and  dreaming 
dreams  of  unlimited  tin  ;  and  now  that  he  was 
able  to  discard  all  the  bothers  always  connected 
with  transport  he  threw  himself,  heart  and  soul, 
into  the  necessary  preparations  for  starting  his 
work. 

Two  other  men  were  already  there,  installed  in 
an  adjacent  mud  hut,  with  their  belongings  piled 
up  on  the  ground  outside  it  in  regulation  style. 
They  were  both  old  campaigners  who  had  held 
important  posts  in  the  construction  of  the  Nigerian 
Railways,  and  who  had  turned  their  attention  to 
tin  as  promising  a  lucrative  side  issue  of  their 
profession.  I  never  at  any  time  saw  very  much  of 
them,  and  I  am  sure  they  would  both  hate  to  be 
put  in  a  book  ;  but,  as  I  shall  be  obliged  to  mention 
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them  occasionally,  they  must  have  a  name  each — 
merely  algebraic  formulae  they  shall  be — Mr.  B. 
and  Mr.  C. 

Mr.  B.  was  the  senior,  a  sturdy  and  determined 
old  optimist,  always  cheery  and  good-tempered. 
He  had  the  most  engaging  manners,  which  he  wore 
like  a  suit  of  armour,  to  protect  himself  from 
importunity  and  from  all  kinds  of  worry.  And  a 
very  successful  defence  it  was.  Nobody  could 
worry  Mr.  B.,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  be  worried — 
and  he  never  did. 

Mr.  C.  was  quite  different.  A  very  tall  and  lean 
man,  with  courageous  eyes,  who  said  very  little, 
but  who  thought  a  lot.  He  was  reputed  to  be  one 
of  those  people  who  are  always  there  when  there 
is  anything  to  be  done,  always  on  the  spot  in  times 
of  danger  or  difficulty.  But,  when  it  came  to 
relating  any  of  his  wonderful  and  exciting  experi¬ 
ences,  he  was  about  as  illuminating  as  a  damp 
squib.  Many  a  time  and  oft  have  I  tried  to  extract 
from  him,  by  guile  or  by  persuasion,  picturesque 
details  of  his  day’s  work,  or  of  events  in  which  I 
knew  he  had  taken  part ;  but  never  with  any  sort 
of  success.  Mr.  C.  was  what  miners  call  a  re¬ 
fractory  proposition — the  gold  was  there  but  you 
could  not  get  at  it. 

The  two  men,  although  so  unlike  in  tempera¬ 
ment,  had  been  close  friends  for  many  years. 
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sharing  the  same  camp,  and  living  together  in 
peace  and  perfect  understanding.  Both  being 
engineers,  there  was  a  great  deal  that  they  could 
do  without  having  had  any  previous  mining 
experience,  and  as  they  were  both  very  keen  on 
hard  work,  besides  being  large  shareholders  in  the 
Syndicate,  the  P.M.  found  in  them  two  entirely 
congenial  spirits,  and  the  three  men  talked  and 
thought  of  nothing  but  tin  from  morning  to  night. 

I  too  would  have  liked  to  talk  about  tin.  I 
wanted  to  know  all  about  it,  to  see  all  there  was 
to  be  seen,  and  otherwise  to  investigate  all  the 
various  new  and  interesting  questions  which  arose 
on  every  side.  But  no — I  was  tired.  Words 
cannot  express  how  tired  I  was.  Too  tired  to  feel 
disappointment  at  my  ignominious  breakdown 
just  when  there  was  so  much  to  do  and  to  see. 
Too  tired  to  eat,  and  much  too  tired  to  talk.  I 
did  not  know  that  anyone  could  be  so  tired  and 
still  live.  For  nearly  a  week  I  lay,  inert  and  oblivi¬ 
ous,  listening  to  the  chatter  of  the  natives  outside 
the  hut,  or  the  barking  of  the  baboons  up  in  the 
hills  ;  and  sleeping — sleeping  for  hours  and  hours 
through  the  long,  hot  days,  till  at  last  I  was  able 
to  sit  up  in  the  blue  kimono,  and  watch  the  funny 
little  black  children,  all  tummy  and  eyes,  peeping 
round  the  grass  fence  to  see  what  manner  of  a 
Baturi  had  come  amongst  them,  and  scampering 
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back  to  the  safety  of  their  mothers’  huts  when  they 
found  that  my  dreaded  eye  was  upon  them. 

The  actual  concession  was  two  miles  from  the 
village,  up  a  steep  and  rocky  path  leading  to  a 
plateau  four  hundred  feet  above  it.  And  there 
every  day  Went  the  three  men,  with  their  luncheon 
baskets  and  servants,  and  a  score  of  natives 
carrying  picks,  shovels  and  calabashes,  returning 
at  sundown  with  pleased  grins  of  contentment 
at  all  the  tin  they  had  seen. 

Within  a  week,  however,  our  new  camps  were 
erected  on  the  property,  and  one  cool  evening  we 
rode  up  the  hill,  dismounting  several  times  where 
it  was  too  rough  for  the  horses,  and  climbing  over 
the  boulders,  leaving  them  to  follow  us  as  best  they 
could.  About  half-way  up  the  hill  were  the  remains 
of  a  huge  wall,  which  the  Koramas  in  their  palmy 
days  had  built  to  keep  out  invaders.  Immense 
stones  had  been  piled  one  upon  another,  to  fill 
in  the  natural  crevices  between  the  larger  rocks, 
and  the  whole  must  have  formed  at  one  time  an 
almost  impenetrable  stronghold.  The  outlook 
from  behind  the  barricade  consisted  of  miles  of 
undulating  plains  of  waving  grass,  over  which  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  any  enemy  to 
approach  undetected ;  and  the  chances  of  dis¬ 
lodging  a  slave-raiding  chieftain  from  that  rocky 
fortress  must  have  been  slight  indeed.  But  in 
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these  peaceful  days  a  path  has  been  broken  through 
the  escarpment,  the  smaller  stones  lie  on  either 
side  of  the  way,  and  only  the  huge  natural 
boulders  are  left  standing,  worn  smooth  already 
by  the  tread  of  hardy  bare  feet. 

At  last  we  reached  our  new  quarters,  and  I  saw 
for  the  first  time  the  clean  grass-built  huts  that  were 
to  be  our  home  for  the  next  few  months.  The 
air  was  cool  and  delicious  after  that  in  the  dusty 
little  village  below,  and  the  quiet  peace  of  the 
evening  up  there  was  a  welcome  change  from  the 
noise  and  chatter  of  the  Pagans  over  their  supper, 
and  the  monotonous,  insistent  throb  of  the  inevit¬ 
able  tom-tom.  It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  also 
to  find  that  instead  of  our  coming  out  on  a  moun¬ 
tain  top,  as  after  our  long  climb  I  had  expected, 
the  last  defile  had  led  us  into  a  sort  of  basin, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  yet  higher  hills.  It 
was  beautifully  green  in  the  loftier  altitude,  and 
the  ground  was  covered  with  grass  and  low  bushes, 
excepting  where  places  had  been  cleared  for  our 
two  camps,  about  five  hundred  feet  apart.  The 
sun  was  sinking  in  a  golden  blaze  behind  the 
purple  rocks ;  the  wood  fires  were  crackling 
merrily  before  the  cook-house ;  and  the  table 
was  already  laid  invitingly  for  dinner  in  the  dining 
hut.  Everything  smelt  so  fresh  and  clean,  and 
looked  so  cosy  that  I  almost  felt  I  could  have 
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spent  the  rest  of  my  life  there — if  it  had  not  been 
for  that  very  small  person  at  home. 

After  this,  the  work  of  finding  tin  began  in 
real  earnest.  The  basin  had,  so  said  the  P.M., 
once  been  the  bed  of  an  old  lagoon,  the  waters 
of  which  had  in  time  forced  a  passage  through  the 
softer  parts  of  the  surrounding  rocks,  and  made 
their  ways  in  various  streams  to  the  plains  be¬ 
neath  us.  Two  or  three  rivers  had  their  sources 
up  there,  and  water  was  to  be  found  in  many  places 
by  sinking  a  few  feet  below  the  surface.  During 
the  rainy  season  all  the  beds  were  flooded,  and 
the  rivers  poured  in  foaming  torrents  down  through 
the  rocky  defiles.  But  a  few  months  later,  when 
the  thirsty  soil  had  absorbed  much  of  the  water, 
and  the  blazing  sun  evaporated  a  good  deal  more 
of  it,  the  rivers  were  reduced  to  torpid  streams, 
with  stretches  of  mud  on  either  bank,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  deeper  pools  of  opaque  water  where  the  ground 
was  softer. 

It  was  in  these  half-dried  river  beds  that  tin 
was  found.  Gangs  of  natives,  each  under  a  reliable 
head-boy,  dug  up  and  washed  the  muddy  deposit 
in  calabashes,  swilling  it  round  till  all  the  lighter 
mud  and  stones  had  flushed  away,  and  the  precious 
black  metal  remained  heavily  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pan,  looking  like  wet  coal  dust. 

They  were  a  cheery  lot  of  savages,  those  tin- 
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washers ;  almost  naked,  and  utterly  unskilled 
for  the  most  part — very  different  people  from  the 
grave  and  dignified  old  Hausas  at  the  Duchem 
Wai  party.  But  on  the  whole  they  were  peaceable 
and  easily  managed,  in  spite  of  the  ferocious  spears 
and  poisoned  arrows  which  they  carried  about 
with  them  ;  and,  considering  that  only  four  years 
ago  no  white  man  would  have  dared  to  venture 
alone  into  their  country,  I  thought  they  all  be¬ 
haved  like  sweet  woolly  lambs  towards  us.  They 
enjoyed  splashing  about  in  the  water,  and  took 
a  vivid  interest  in  the  day’s  find,  especially  if 
there  were  any  large  pieces  of  tin,  which  they 
would  carefully  save  and  deliver  separately  after 
work  was  over,  in  the  not  unfounded  hope  of 
receiving  a  dash  for  them. 

These  nubbly  bits  were  the  joy  and  consolation 
of  the  whole  camp.  On  the  days  when  they  were 
plentiful  our  spirits  rose  to  dizzy  heights  of  expecta¬ 
tion,  we  were  potential  millionaires,  and  we  all 
felt  very  friendly  and  affable  towards  each  other. 
But  if  the  nubbly  bits  were  few  and  far  between, 
then  the  social  barometer  dropped  considerably, 
and  we  went  to  bed  early  and  hoped  for  the  best. 
Their  intrinsic  value  lay  not  so  much  in  their 
size  and  weight  as  in  any  peculiarity  of  shape 
they  might  possess,  many  of  the  more  important 
ones  being  called  by  name  and  treated  with  great 
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respect  and  admiration.  The  Black  Swan  was  a 
double  crystal  of  surpassing  beauty  in  the  eyes 
of  a  connoisseur ;  and  it  was  indeed  a  red-letter 
day  when  the  Star  of  Kudaru  first  saw  the  light. 
Mr.  B.  had  a  shapeless  lump  of  metal,  which  he 
prized  very  highly,  and  because  it  was  like  nothing 
on  earth  he  called  it  the  “Ju-ju.”  It  was  gener¬ 
ally  believed  that  he  slept  with  it  under  his  pillow 
at  night,  and  I  know  that  he  carried  it  about  with 
him  by  day,  for  I  have  often  seen  him  take  it  out 
of  his  pocket  and  worship  it. 
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CHAPTER  X 


THERE  was  much  to  be  done  before  the 
camp  was  arranged  to  our  satisfaction. 
Grass  mats  were  bought,  a  dozen  of 
them,  each  measuring  about  three  feet  by  six, 
and  laid  down  on  the  bare  earth  as  a  carpet. 
Trestles  were  made  of  tree  logs  on  which  to  rest 
the  baggage,  partly  to  prevent  any  possibility 
of  damp,  but  chiefly  to  protect  them  from  the 
ravages  of  white  ants,  which  abounded  in  great 
numbers  and  would  have  soon  made  havoc  with 
the  leather  and  wood  work.  A  rough  stand  was 
erected,  and  the  lid  of  the  bath  placed  upon  it 
to  serve  as  a  toilet  table ;  and  nails  were  driven 
in  all  round,  wherever  they  would  go,  on  which 
to  hang  our  various  belongings.  In  one  corner 
of  the  hut  hung  the  saddles  and  bridles,  and  on  the 
ground  beneath  them  were  stored  the  bundles  of 
golden  millet  on  which  the  horses  fed.  For  Pagans 
also  feed  on  millet,  especially  when  they  can  get 
it  for  nothing,  and  we  had  not  been  there  very 
long  when  we  found  that,  although  the  forage  bill 
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was  high,  the  beasts  were  getting  thinner  every 
day. 

In  the  middle  of  the  hut,  covered  with  a  dark 
green  cloth,  was  the  table,  flanked  by  a  couple 
of  green  canvas  deck  chairs.  The  beds,  with  their 
high  frames  covered  in  mosquito  netting,  stood 
on  either  side  of  the  apartment,  and  when  the 
lamp  was  lighted  in  the  evening — only  a  black 
enamel  hurricane  lamp,  but  of  course  it  had  a 
pink  shade — the  hut  looked  quite  cosy  in  the  dim 
glow.  Even  during  the  daytime  I  liked  it.  The 
sun  used  to  filter  through  the  loosely  woven  grass 
matting  of  which  it  was  built,  and  flood  it  with  a 
lovely  yellow  light ;  and  the  bright  patch  of 
maize  in  the  corner,  the  soft  green  tints  on  the 
floor,  and  the  sombre  browns  of  the  saddlery  and 
kit,  all  combined  to  make  a  picture  very  satisfy¬ 
ing  to  the  eye. 

The  dining  hut  was  not  so  beautiful.  A  rickety 
table  stood  on  a  couple  of  mats  in  the  centre,  with 
two  upright  chairs  on  either  side  of  it ;  and  round 
the  walls  was  an  assortment  of  goods  and  chattels, 
of  more  use  than  ornament.  Cases  of  provender 
were  piled  up  on  the  ground,  and  two  large  white 
enamel  water  filters  stood  on  an  empty  wooden  box. 
An  immense  earthenware  pot  held  the  bread,  and 
another  the  vegetables — when  we  could  get  any ; 
and  the  decoration  of  the  whole  was  mostly  carried 
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out  by  means  of  old  newspapers  and  after  a  scheme 
entirely  Sulie’s  own.  We  used  only  the  cutlery 
and  dishes  that  were  provided  in  the  luncheon 
baskets,  two  spoons,  forks,  and  knives  each,  half 
a  dozen  enamel  plates,  and  two  enamel  cups  and 
saucers.  Even  the  glasses  were  enamel,  but  Mr. 
B.  kindly  lent  us  some  of  real  glass  out  of  his  own 
store.  A  drink  of  tepid  filtered  water  out  of  an 
enamel  glass,  on  a  hot  day,  is  probably  the  most 
melancholy  potation  known  to  man. 

We  had  been  there  only  a  few  days,  when  the 
P.M.  decided  that  we  must  have  another  hut,  and 
a  message  was  sent  to  the  professional  hut-builder 
of  Kudaru  to  come  up  and  build  one.  He  arrived 
about  6.30  the  next  morning,  a  bitter  looking 
old  Korama,  accompanied  by  a  score  of  Pagans, 
each  armed  with  a  machette — a  sort  of  butcher’s 
knife.  Cookoo  acted  as  interpreter. 

“  ’E  tell  ’um,  where  you  want  de  ’ouse,  sah  ?  ” 

The  P.M.  walked  a  few  yards  away.  “  Here,” 
he  said,  planting  his  foot  firmly  on  the  ground. 

The  builder  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  with  his 
machette  dug  a  small  hole  exactly  where  the  foot 
had  been. 

“  Where  de  walls  ?  ”  said  Cookoo. 

“  Here  the  walls,”  said  the  P.M.,  making  a  line 
in  the  dust  with  his  stick.  “  I  pay  ten  shillings.” 

And  the  interview  was  over. 
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Then  the  builder,  taking  from  somewhere  on  his 
person  a  piece  of  stick,  on  which  was  wound  a 
long  string,  fixed  it  in  the  hole  he  had  dug,  and 
stretched  the  string  out  to  where  the  walls  were 
to  be,  forming  a  sort  of  primitive  compass.  With 
this  he  drew  a  circle  on  the  ground,  and  his  Pagans 
followed  him  with  their  machettes,  scraping  a 
deeper  line  in  the  soil  so  that  there  should  be  no 
mistake.  Some  of  the  boys  were  sent  into  the 
bush  to  cut  grass,  and  others  began  to  fell  a  few 
small  trees  and  to  strip  them  of  their  branches 
and  bark,  so  that  they  would  make  supports  for 
the  walls.  The  straightest  of  the  branches  served 
to  hold  the  supports  in  place,  and  the  bark  was 
cut  into  strings  and  used  to  tie  everything  together. 
In  a  very  short  time  the  other  boys  returned, 
laden  with  huge  bundles  of  long,  coarse  grass, 
cut  off  very  evenly  close  to  the  root,  and  measuring 
anything  from  two  to  ten  feet  long.  These  were 
spread  out  on  the  ground,  the  thick  ends  tied 
with  tendrils,  vines,  etc.,  and  loosely  plaited  into 
mats,  the  fine,  feathery  ends  of  the  grass  being 
doubled  back  again  and  finished  off  neatly  and 
firmly. 

Meanwhile  another  group  of  boys  was  busy 
making  the  roof.  A  bundle  of  long  straight 
branches  or  young  trees  was  tied  together  at  one 
end.  It  was  then  placed  upright,  on  the  ground. 
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and  the  other  ends  spread  out  to  a  little  more  than 
the  size  of  the  hut,  each  being  firmly  fixed  at  a 
regular  distance  from  the  other  by  means  of 
pliable  strips  of  green  wood,  tied  as  usual  with 
bark  or  vines.  When  it  was  completed,  the  result 
was  a  sturdy  little  skeleton  tent,  which  was  very 
soon  covered  with  a  grass  thatching,  and  was  then 
ready  to  be  lifted  on  to  the  walls  as  soon  as  they 
were  finished.  The  doorway  seemed  to  take  a 
good  deal  of  making,  but  eventually  everything 
was  in  order  for  the  final  touch.  All  the  Pagans 
gathered  round  the  roof,  lifted  it  bodily  up,  and, 
with  many  hoarse  shouts,  ejaculations,  and  warn¬ 
ings,  staggered  with  it  to  the  walls  and  hoisted 
it  up  on  to  the  top  of  them.  Hardly  had  they  done 
so  when  they  picked  up  their  machettes  and  began 
to  flee  down  the  path  back  to  their  village.  But 
I  called  out  to  Cookoo  : 

“  Tell  them  to  come  back.  They  haven’t  tied 
on  the  roof.  It  will  blow  off.” 

So  back  they  all  came  again,  looking  rather 
foolish,  and  tied  the  supports  of  the  roof  to  those 
of  the  walls  with  odds  and  ends  of  vines,  etc., 
which  were  lying  about  in  the  dust,  till  at 
last  all  was  taut  and  trim  and  ready  for  our 
use. 

There  were  also  the  horses  to  think  of,  and  to 
each  doki  boy  fell  the  task  of  building  a  house  for 
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his  charge.  A  few  stakes  were  driven  into  the 
ground  and  joined  roughly  by  some  green  bamboo 
canes,  as  a  preliminary  structure,  and  to  this  was 
fastened  a  filling  of  dried  millet  stalks,  very  thick 
and  with  the  leaves  still  hanging  upon  them.  They 
stood  from  six  to  ten  feet  high  and  made  quite  a  good 
fence  when  neatly  arranged.  The  same  material 
served  for  the  flat  roof,  and  the  horses  were  teth¬ 
ered  close  to  a  peg  driven  into  the  centre  of  the 
floor.  But  my  doki  evidently  had  an  elastic 
neck,  no  tether  was  so  short  that  he  could  not 
reach  to  the  walls  of  his  stable,  and  I  think  he 
ate  most  of  the  three  huts  which  were  put  up 
for  him.  First  a  hole  would  appear  in  the  side, 
which  grew  gradually  larger  until  there  was  no 
fence  left  at  all ;  and  it  was  not  until  hardly  a 
millet  stalk  was  left  on  the  bare  framework  that 
the  groom  troubled  to  rebuild  the  place  or  to 
shorten  the  halter. 

The  other  horse  did  not  eat  his  stable,  he  was 
out  for  bigger  game.  About  twice  a  week  he 
used  to  chew  through  the  grass-made  rope  that 
held  him,  and  break  loose,  careering  at  a  mad 
gallop  all  round  the  property.  He  soon  had  a 
crowd  of  yelling  niggers  at  his  heels,  or  dodging 
about  to  head  him  off  from  any  of  the  paths  by 
which  he  might  have  escaped  down  into  the  plains  ; 
for  the  occasion  was  always  enthusiastically  hailed 
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as  a  sporting  event,  and  an  excellent  excuse  for 
everybody  to  leave  off  work. 

The  days  seemed  to  pass  very  quickly.  Early 
in  the  morning,  before  the  sun  topped  the  rise 
behind  our  hut,  the  three  men  were  off  to  work, 
and  I  went  alone  for  an  hour’s  ride  through  the 
cool  dawn,  with  the  doki  boy  ambling  behind, 
wrapped  to  the  eyes  in  his  dirty  blanket,  and 
invariably,  at  that  hour,  afflicted  with  hiccoughs 
and  various  groanings  as  a  protest  against  being 
so  early  abroad.  Down  rocky  gorges  we  went, 
across  grass  plain  to  more  boulders,  up  dry  river 
beds,  and  through  the  trees  home  again,  while 
the  sun  was  still  slanting  on  the  hill-sides.  On  the 
way  back  his  spirits  rose  considerably.  The 
blanket,  instead  of  being  held  tightly  round  his 
reluctant  figure,  was  rolled  into  a  little  bundle, 
and  carried  jauntily  on  his  head.  His  grievances 
were  all  gone,  and  he  strode  blithely  ahead, 
beating  down  any  grass  that  grew  too  near  the 
path,  or  holding  aside  an  overhanging  bush  for 
me  to  pass  it  in  safety. 

He  was  a  much  nicer  person  when  the  sun  was 
up.  Although  he  could  speak  no  English  and  I 
only  a  few  words  of  Hausa,  we  held  frequent 
converse  by  the  way,  and  he  played  host  to  his 
country  in  the  most  entertaining  manner,  pointing 
out  anything  of  interest,  and  drawing  my  attention 
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to  many  things  that  I  should  otherwise  have 
missed.  I  often  wished  that  I  could  talk  to  him, 
there  was  so  much  that  I  wanted  to  know.  Before 
leaving  England  I  had  endeavoured  to  buy  a 
Hausa  book,  so  that  I  might  learn  something  of 
the  language  on  the  voyage  out.  But  it  would 
appear  that  Hausa  is  not  a  popular  subject  amongst 
booksellers,  and  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
getting  anything  that  would  suit  my  purpose. 

I  went  into  a  well-known  bookseller’s  in  Oxford 
Street,  and  said  to  the  assistant :  “  Have  you  a 
book  on  Hausa  ?  ”  “  Yes,  I  think  so,  madam,” 

he  replied  brightly,  “  although  we’ve  had  a  tre¬ 
mendous  run  on  them  lately.  How  would  this 
one  suit  you — ‘  The  Home  Beautiful,  or  Hints 
on  Domestic  Decorations  ’  ?  ”  “I’m  afraid  not 
at  all,”  I  said,  “  I  want  a  book  on  Hausa.”  He 
looked  very  worried,  and  tried  again.  “  What 
sort  of  houses,  madam,  if  you  could  give  me  any 
idea  ?  ”  And,  when  at  last  he  realized  that  I 
wanted  a  work  on  an  unknown  and  impossible 
language,  he  was  almost  aggrieved  ;  and  I  left 
the  shop  feeling  I  had  been  most  unreasonable 
in  my  demands.  Eventually  I  managed  to  get 
one,  and  spent  many  laborious  hours  trying  to 
solve  its  mysteries,  but  not  with  much  success. 
It  is  a  most  elusive  language.  For  no  sooner 
have  you  learnt  a  word  than  it  takes  unto  itself 
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prefixes  and  terminations,  which  give  it  such  a 
totally  different  aspect  that  it  is  imposs  ble  to 
recognize  it  again. 

I  found,  moreover,  that  most  of  our  boys  spoke 
English,  of  a  sort,  and  so  it  was  quite  easy  to  use 
them  as  interpreters  when  I  wished  to  say  any¬ 
thing  to  the  other  natives.  As,  however,  I 
generally  went  about  alone  with  the  doki  boy, 
other  means  had  to  be  devised  ;  and  I  evolved 
a  rather  bright  scheme  in  regard  to  him.  I 
mastered  a  few  words,  such  as  water,  house, 
hurry  up,  be  careful,  etc.,  which  served  for  most 
occasions  ;  and  to  this  vocabulary  I  added  one 
sentence — “  Minna  so  ka  gani,”  which  means,  “  I 
want  to  see.”  On  to  the  end  of  this  useful  phrase 
I  tacked  anything  that  aroused  my  curiosity 
or  interest. 

In  the  mornings  when  we  set  out  for  our  ride, 
having  of  course  no  object  whatever  beyond  the 
attainment  of  mild  physical  exercise,  I  used  to 
remark  fluently,  “  Minna  so  ka  gani  birrie  ” — 
“  I  want  to  see  a  monkey  ” — and  Mydoki  would 
diligently  lead  the  way  to  where  they  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  found.  If,  on  the 
road,  we  saw  a  native  with  a  strange  head-dress, 
waterbottle,  stool  or  other  appurtenance,  I  merely 
pointed  with  my  riding  whip  and  murmured, 
“  Minna  so  ka  gani  that,”  and  it  was  at  once 
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forthcoming  for  my  inspection.  “  Minna  so  ka 
gani  ”  acted  like  a  magic  wand,  and  I  confidently 
recommend  it  to  any  traveller  in  Nigeria,  who, 
like  myself,  prefers  the  shortest  and  easiest  cut 
to  knowledge. 

When  I  reached  home  again  after  my  ride,  the 
hut  had  always  been  tidied  up  by  Sulie  and  Jimmo 
the  small  boy.  The  beds  were  made,  and  the 
mosquito  curtains  thrown  back,  so  that  with  their 
bright  covers  they  looked  something — but  not 
much — like  divans.  After  changing  into  a  thin 
frock,  I  used  to  potter  about  the  camp  a  little, 
sometimes  to  watch  Mrs.  Sulie  squatting  outside 
her  hut  as  she  prepared  her  husband's  food,  dressed 
in  nothing  but  a  loin-cloth  of  indigo  cotton  ;  and 
sometimes  to  make  overtures  to  Amgulu,  who  was 
a  long  time  before  he  could  regard  me  without  a 
shuddering  howl  of  fright. 

I  know  I  ought  to  have  made  a  daily  visit  to 
the  kitchen  hut,  to  have  seen  whether  the  pans 
were  properly  cleaned,  and  the  food  prepared 
under  more  or  less  hygienic  conditions.  But  I 
am  sorry  to  say  I  never  did  so.  At  least  only 
once.  Never  again.  Cookoo  was  sitting  on  the 
ground  by  a  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  hut,  with, 
I  think,  nothing  on  at  all  in  the  way  of  clothes. 
His  large,  oily  body  gleamed  like  polished  bronze, 
and  he  smoked  an  evil-smelling  pipe.  He  was 
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rolling  in  his  hands  something,  which  I  knew  for 
a  horrid  certainty  was  to  be  a  rissole,  although  I 
tried  hard  at  dinner  afterwards  not  to  recognize 
it.  Sprawling  by  his  side  was  a  fat  Pagan  girl, 
who  greeted  me  with  a  frank  grin  of  amusement — 
probably  my  expression  accounted  for  this.  She 
had  appeared  on  the  scene  within  a  few  days  of 
our  arrival,  and  was  said  to  be  a  present  from  the 
village  butcher  in  view  of  favours  to  come.  Very 
happy  and  contented  she  looked,  helping  her  new 
husband  to  prepare  the  white  man’s  dinner, 
clumsily  peeling  yams  with  her  coarse,  ill-formed 
hands,  and  dressed — but  only  from  the  waist 
downwards — in  all  the  glory  of  a  lurid  red  and 
yellow  blanket. 

After  this  spectacle  of  domestic  bliss  in  the 
kitchen,  I  gave  it  a  wide  berth.  I  never  believe 
in  looking  for  trouble,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that 
a  half-savage  black  cook  will  not  be  so  clean  and 
fastidious  as  a  white  one,  which  is  perhaps  not 
saying  much.  As  long  as  the  food  tasted  good, 
and  looked  appetizing  on  the  table — which  it 
generally  did — I  decided  to  leave  Cookoo  to  his 
own  devices,  and  to  confine  myself  to  an  endeavour 
not  to  think  about  his  methods.  Very  feeble 
housekeeping  this,  I  know. 

Every  morning  he  used  to  appear  in  the  dining 
hut,  fully  dressed  in  a  tight  cotton  vest  and  a  pair 
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of  khaki  pants,  and  we  discussed  the  menu  for 
the  day.  Something  like  this  : 

“  What  for  lunch  to-day,  Cookoo  ?  ” 

“  Dis  cold  chikkun — me  make  soup,  no  ?  ” 

“  Too  hot  for  soup.  Take  tin  of  fish  and  make 
curry.” 

“Yess,  Ma.  Me  make  good  curry.  Cook  plenty 
lice.” 

“  Rice,  not  lice.” 

“  Yess,  Ma.” 

“  What  about  dinner  ?  ” 

“  Me  tink  dey  kill  beef  in  Kudaru  to-day.” 

“  What  beef — a  sheep  or  a  cow  ?  ” 

“  Dey  tellum  me  sheep.” 

“  All  right,  go  down  to  the  market  and  buy  some, 
and  see  if  you  can  get  onions  and  sweet  potatoes. 
Take  Cookoo  Metty  to  carry  them.” 

“  Me  take  wife,  Ma.” 

“  Oh,  very  well.  And  what  about  breakfast  ?  ” 
“  Me  make  mommelade.” 

“Yes,  of  course  marmalade,  but  what  else? 
How  many  eggs  have  you  ?  ” 

“  Me  got  siss  eggs,  plenty  for  good  mommelade.” 
“  Omelet,  not  marmalade .” 

“  Mommelette.  Yess,  Ma.” 

“  Have  you  any  money  ?  ” 

“  Yess,  Ma,  left  one  shillin’,  plenty  for  all.” 

Not  a  very  extensive  outlay  that :  sixpence  for 
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meat — a  large  chunk  cut  oft  anyhow  from  anywhere 
— and  sixpence  for  vegetables,  as  many  as  his 
wife  could  carry.  Eggs  were  fourpence  a  dozen 
and  chickens  threepence  and  fourpence  each, 
although  both  these  items  rose  considerably  in 
price  before  we  left.  Until  our  advent,  eggs 
seem  to  have  been  a  rather  neglected  form  of  diet. 
Apparently  you  ate  an  egg  when  you  found  it, 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  laid  a  month  previously 
not  detracting  in  the  least  from  its  usefulness,  so 
that  it  is  little  wonder  they  were  not  much 
appreciated. 

We  were  vastly  amused  by  an  old  Pagan,  whom 
the  P.M.  had  befriended  on  his  former  visit.  We 
had  been  there  barely  a  week  when  he  arrived  be¬ 
fore  the  hut,  accompanied  by  a  boy  carrying  a  large 
basket  of  guinea  fowls’  eggs,  probably  four  or  five 
dozen  of  them.  Knowing  the  predilection  of  the 
white  man  for  these  delicacies,  and  hearing  that 
the  P.M.  was  about  to  return,  he  had  been  collect¬ 
ing  them  daily  for  the  past  three  months  from  a 
nest,  of  which  he  alone  knew,  in  the  bush.  We  were 
very  grateful  for  such  kind  thought,  and  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  suitable  dash  to  express  our 
thanks.  The  eggs,  moreover,  were  soon  all  eaten 
and  much  enjoyed — but  not  by  us. 

When  the  housekeeping  was  over  there  was 
nothing  to  do.  And  that  was  the  part  of  the  day 
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that  I  loved  best — the  long,  quiet  hours  in  the 
silent,  shady  hut,  with  nothing  to  worry  about  and 
nothing  to  do ;  nothing  to  arrange  or  explain  ; 
nobody  to  argue,  or  to  prod  one  into  activity, 
either  of  body  or  of  mind.  A  profound  and 
delicious  peace  seemed  to  reign  over  everything, 
and,  although  I  have  always  regarded  peace  and 
boredom  as  very  much  the  same  thing,  somehow 
one  never  felt  bored  up  at  Kudaru.  Even  the 
newspapers  were  a  month  old,  and  read  like  the 
placid  chronicles  of  a  past  age.  One  had  plenty 
of  time  to  peruse  all  the  advertisements,  and  to 
decide  at  leisure  which  desirable  residence  would 
suit  one  best,  and  whether  one  would  prefer  to 
go  as  under-housemaid  with  three,  or  as  refined 
lady  help  with  no  washing. 

A  constant  source  of  pleasure  was  the  view  of 
the  hills  through  the  low  front  door.  One  never 
saw  them  twice  alike,  from  the  first  peep  in  the 
morning,  wrapped  in  white  haze,  to  the  last  at 
night,  when,  unless  there  was  a  moon,  you  couldn’t 
see  them  at  all.  At  midday  they  stood  out  gaunt 
and  grey  in  the  pitiless  glare,  with  hardly  a 
shadow  to  rest  the  eye,  shimmering,  almost 
colourless  against  the  molten  sky.  An  hour  or 
two  later  they  were  a  riot  of  the  most  brilliant 
blues,  from  deep  sapphire,  where  the  slanting 
sun  threw  the  gorges  in  shadow,  to  the  delicate 
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mauve  of  granite  peaks  towering  against  a  tur¬ 
quoise  sky.  Even  as  one  watched  them  the  colours 
changed.  The  sky  deepened  to  pink  as  the -sun 
topped  the  hills  and  sank  swiftly  behind  them  in  a 
blaze  of  gold,  which  spread  till  the  whole  range 
was  silhouetted,  a  deep  purple  mass  against  a 
flame  of  orange  glory.  All  of  which  sounds  rather 
too  good  to  be  true,  but  indeed  only  very  feebly 
describes  the  wonder  of  those  beautiful  hills  at 
sunset. 

About  four  o’clock  the  P.M.  usually  returned, 
hot,  dusty,  and  clamouring  for  tea,  with  wonderful 
stories  to  relate  of  fabulous  finds  of  tin,  marvellous 
appearance  of  birds,  just  out  of  range,  fleeting 
visions  of  buck  and  other  wild  animals,  and  often 
a  substantial  addition  to  the  larder  in  the  shape 
of  guinea  fowl  or  partridges.  He  is  always  so 
thrilling  and  dramatic  that,  dear  man,  his  adven¬ 
tures  that  never  happen  are  almost  as  exciting  as 
those  that  do. 

After  tea  we  often  went  for  a  ride  together, 
my  doki  boy  on  these  occasions  marching  proudly 
before  me,  striking  down  bushes  with  great 
vigour,  and  warning  other  natives  off  the  path 
in  loud  and  commanding  tones  long  before  we 
approached  them.  It  was  like  a  royal  progress 
when  the  doki  boy  Was  in  a  good  temper.  Some¬ 
times  we  saw  swarms  of  little  grey  monkeys  in  the 
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trees,  or  heard  the  hoarse  bark  of  baboons  as  they 
leapt  from  rock  to  rock.  Occasionally  a  buck 
would  spring  up  ahead  of  us,  and  streak  away 
before  we  could  get  a  proper  look  at  him  ;  or  a 
flock  of  guinea  fowl  run  silently  for  their  lives  to 
the  shelter  of  the  nearest  bushes.  The  P.M.  always 
took  his  gun  with  him,  and  we  spent  many  pleasant 
hours  stalking  game  for  the  pot. 

After  dinner  we  sat  outside  in  the  still  darkness 
or  the  gleaming  moonlight  for  an  hour  ;  and  the 
P.M.  told  me  all  his  old  stories,  which  I  knew 
already  by  heart,  or  listened  with  great  patience 
while  I  discoursed  on  subjects  in  which  he  took 
no  interest  at  all.  And  when  nine  o’clock  came, 
we  went  back  into  the  hut,  let  down  the  mat  that 
served  for  a  front  door,  and  turned  in  to  sleep 
the  sleep  of  the  just  till  dawn. 

One  night  we  had  been  engaged  in  this  peaceful 
pursuit  for  about  an  hour,  when  we  were  awakened 
by  shrieks  of  terror,  followed  by  a  great  and 
mighty  commotion.  We  hurried  into  our  over¬ 
coats  and  rushed  outside,  to  find  the  kitchen  hut 
blazing  to  the  heavens,  and  Cookoo,  with  his 
friends  and  relations,  careering  wildly  round  in 
frantic  endeavour  to  save  some  of  his  possessions. 
It  was  a  gusty  night,  and  the  sparks  flew  in  all 
directions,  lighting  little  fires  on  their  own  account 

in  several  places  amongst  the  dry  grass  which 
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surrounded  the  camp.  All  the  servants  hastily- 
dragged  their  bundles  out  into  the  open,  and  the 
doki  boys  stood  by  the  horses,  ready  to  release 
them  at  any  moment  if  their  stables  caught  alight. 
From  the  other  camp  came  Mr.  B.  and  Mr.  C., 
in  pyjamas  and  overcoats,  followed  by  all  their 
boys  grinning  with  delight  at  the  unexpected 
jamboree.  Every  one  armed  himself  with  a  green 
branch  from  the  adjoining  bush,  and  whenever 
a  new  fire  sprouted  in  the  grass  half  a  dozen  eager 
black  figures  rushed  to  beat  it  out. 

Very  soon  the  beautiful  flames  died  down,  and 
the  tops  of  the  trees  were  hidden  again  in  darkness. 
A  smouldering,  flickering  mass  lay  in  a  circle 
where  the  hut  had  been  ;  and  Cookoo,  his  wife 
and  her  relations — many  of  whom  it  transpired 
had  been  spending  the  night  with  him — proceeded 
with  hooked  sticks  to  drag  from  the  burning  debris 
anything  that  still  retained  its  shape.  Earthen¬ 
ware  pots  of  dingy,  smoking  fat,  a  tin  of  blackened 
eggs  and  a  few  burnt  onions  were  rescued,  besides 
a  varied  assortment  of  pans  and  utensils. 

Cookoo  worked  like  one  possessed  ;  his  rage  and 
indignation  were  terrible  to  see,  as  he  beat  indis¬ 
criminately  the  dying  embers  or  his  unfortunate 
wife,  to  whom,  needless  to  say,  he  attributed 
all  his  misfortunes.  He  also  kept  a  wary  eye  upon 
his  friends,  whom  he  evidently  suspected  of 
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intention  to  loot,  and  swore  in  a  way  which 
reflected  no  credit  on  his  former  white  masters. 

And  when  the  last  flicker  had  died  out,  and  the 
bundles  had  all  been  put  back  into  their  appointed 
huts,  everybody  trotted  home  to  bed,  feeling 
that  the  fire  had  been  a  pleasant  break  in  the 
monotony  of  the  evening. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

DAY  by  day  the  camp  grew  in  size  and 
importance.  Natives  were  gathered  in 
from  all  available  sources  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  labour.  New  huts  were  built  in  which 
to  store  tools,  calabashes,  and  other  mining 
equipment.  A  rough  weighing-machine  was  im¬ 
provised  for  ascertaining  exactly  the  daily  returns, 
and  a  shelter  was  erected  under  which  the  women 
who  dried  and  cleaned  the  tin  could  work  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  sun.  In  a  higher  part  of  the  basin 
preparations  were  made  for  building  two  or  three 
large  and  permanent  mud  houses,  so  that  they 
might  be  ready  for  the  rainy  season,  as  our  grass 
huts,  although  they  were  cool  and  shady  in  the 
hot,  dry  weather,  would  be  utterly  uninhabitable 
during  a  tropic  downpour. 

The  three  men  worked  from  daylight  to  dark, 
and  everybody  was  keen  to  the  point  of  delirium, 
talking  and  thinking  of  nothing  but  tin  from 
morning  till  night. 

Each  man  had  his  own  appointed  work  to  do, 
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and  a  separate  gang  of  boys  to  help  him  do  it. 
Mr.  B.  undertook  to  construct  a  dam  in  the  main 
river  bed,  which  at  that  time  of  the  year  was 
almost  empty  ;  he  had  also  in  his  charge  a  large 
number  of  Pagans  washing  tin  where  the  water 
still  lay  in  the  deeper  pools.  Every  morning 
he  used  to  go  off,  dressed  in  a  pair  of  old  khaki 
trousers,  a  sun  helmet,  and  a  brown  woollen  shirt 
left  open  at  the  neck.  Around  this  he  generally, 
for  some  reason,  draped  a  gaudy  bandanna 
handkerchief,  which  gave  him  a  very  miner-like 
and  desperate  appearance  ;  and  I  am  prepared 
to  bet  that,  if  he  had  been  planted  down  at  home 
in  that  kit,  not  one  of  his  friends  would  have 
recognized  him. 

Making  the  dam  was  a  very  laborious  under¬ 
taking.  Large  stones  and  boulders  were  carried 
one  by  one  from  the  river  bed  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  hills,  and  laid  across  the  chosen  spot,  until 
they  formed  an  effective  barrier  against  the  tiny 
stream  that  was  then  running.  These  were 
filled  in  with  the  earth,  well  sprinkled  by  water, 
and  stamped  down  to  keep  them  firm  ;  and  this 
process  was  continued  daily  until  a  solid  mountain 
of  earthworks  had  been  built  up  between  the  two 
banks  of  the  river.  At  the  base  it  was,  roughly, 
forty  feet  thick,  and  the  top  of  it  formed  a  good 
flat  road  or  bridge  reaching  from  one  side  to  the 
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other,  perhaps  twenty  feet  across.  The  whole 
was  faced  up  with  a  mosaic  of  smaller  stones  to 
protect  the  softer  earth  and  clay  ;  and,  when  it  was 
finished,  it  presented  such  a  compact  surface  that 
not  a  trickle  of  water  would  ever  be  able  to  work 
its  way  down  to  the  lower  level. 

The  idea  was  to  store  up  a  large  volume  of  water 
during  the  rainy  season,  so  that  later  it  might  be 
diverted  into  several  small  artificial  channels 
cut  in  the  tin-bearing  earth.  At  the  ends  of  these 
leats,  as  they  are  called,  sluice  boxes  were  to  be 
fixed,  and  the  earth  shovelled  into  them,  flushed 
by  a  slowly  moving  stream  of  water  from  the  dam, 
which  would  carry  it  down  the  course,  leaving 
the  heavier  metal  in  the  boxes.  The  main  point 
about  sluicing  seems  to  be  the  pace  at  which  the 
water  is  allowed  to  run.  If  it  goes  too  fast,  the 
finer  tin  has  no  chance  to  settle  to  the  bottom, 
and  is  washed  away  with  the  mud,  leaving  only 
the  coarser  tin  behind— a  proceeding  that  natur¬ 
ally  diminishes  the  output  of  the  company  in 
a  most  alarming  manner,  and  makes  all  the  share¬ 
holders  very  nervous  and  touchy. 

It  being  the  dry  season  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  these  operations 
carried  out  at  Kudaru  ;  but  I  have  often  seen 
them  elsewhere,  and  I  can  easily  imagine  what  a 
very  different  aspect  the  place  has,  now  that  work 
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is  in  full  swing,  and  the  ground  burnt  bare  of  all 
vegetation.  For  it  was  a  beautiful  spot  when  we 
were  there.  Giant  bamboos  grew  on  either  side 
of  the  river  bed  at  all  angles  to  each  other,  creaking 
and  cracking  with  a  peculiar,  dry,  rustling  noise 
as  they  strained  and  swayed  in  the  breeze.  The 
bush  was  fairly  thick,  and  huge  unwieldy  trees, 
with  their  dark  green  and  brown  foliage,  shadowed 
the  water  in  places.  Some  of  them  were  of 
mahogany,  and  worth  a  great  deal  of  money  if 
it  had  been  possible  to  carry  them  to  the  coast ; 
but  this  no  one  had  so  far  attempted  to  do,  and 
we  used  them  whenever  timber  was  wanted  for 
mining  purposes,  no  Government  prohibition 
having  at  that  time  been  issued. 

When  the  dam  was  completed,  Mr.  B.  gave  a 
luncheon  party  to  celebrate  the  event,  and  we  all 
foregathered  in  a  delightful  shelter — especially  made 
for  the  occasion — of  thick  green  branches  interlaced 
until  they  formed  an  effective  protection  from  the 
sun.  I  went  down  early,  in  order  to  avoid  walking 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  for  it  was 
impossible  to  ride  along  that  rocky  gorge  ;  and 
I  sat  for  a  long  time  in  the  green  bough  shed 
watching  everybody  else  work.  The  Pagans  were 
knee-deep  in  the  pools  below  us,  busy  with  their 
calabashes,  chattering  and  joking  amongst  them¬ 
selves,  and  obviously  quite  at  home  in  their 
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surroundings.  Mr.  B.  strolled  from  one  group  to 
another,  inspecting  the  result  of  their  labours,  or 
lay  under  a  tree  with  his  pipe,  looking  as  though 
his  job  suited  him  down  to  the  ground.  About 
half-past  twelve,  a  procession  of  boys  began  to 
arrive,  carrying  tables,  chairs,  luncheon  baskets 
and  various  pails  and  boxes  containing  provisions  ; 
a  daily  occurrence  this,  for  the  men  never  went 
home  to  lunch.  Mr.  C.  and  the  P.M.  soon  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  both  arrayed  in  similar  kit  to  that 
of  Mr.  B.,  Mr.  C.  perhaps  rather  more  decollete, 
and  the  P.M.  with  his  collar  buttoned  and  wearing 
a  neat  tie — the  influence  of  a  good  wife  this, 
although  I  can  carry  my  pretensions  no  further 
upon  that  subject. 

The  table  was  laid  with  a  nice  clean  cloth  ;  the 
bottles,  which  had  been  reposing  in  a  pail  of  cold 
water,  were  produced,  and  we  started  lunch  in 
great  form  with  a  cocktail.  Hot  soup  was  followed 
by  fish  cakes,  fish  cakes  by  stewed  chicken,  and 
the  repast  wound  up  with  boiled  rice  and  straw¬ 
berry  jam. 

Mr.  C.  was  a  surveyor,  and  to  him  fell  the  task 
of  surveying  the  whole  of  the  property,  in  order 
to  determine  the  respective  levels,  etc.,  so  that 
plans  might  be  made  and  a  comprehensive  scheme 
elaborated  for  working  the  tin  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  Every  morning  at  daybreak  he  set  out  with 
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his  following  of  half  a  dozen  chain  boys  and  his 
little  white  flag  flying  on  a  long  bamboo  pole,  to 
spy  out  the  land.  He  had  a  perfect  passion  for 
walking,  no  day  was  too  hot  and  no  road  too  rough 
to  deter  him.  He  would  climb  up  the  most 
inaccessible  heights  to  get  his  elevations  or  sights 
— whatever  they  may  be,  I  know  nothing  about 
surveying — and  stride  along  for  miles  in  the 
scorching  sun,  oblivious  of  the  heat,  flies,  dust,  and 
general  discomfort,  as  long  as  he  could  gain  the 
point  that  he  had  in  view. 

After  surveying  diligently  all  day,  he  used  to 
come  swinging  back  to  camp,  almost  as  fresh  as 
when  he  left  it  in  the  morning,  eat  an  enormous 
dinner — composed  chiefly,  I  am  told,  of  boiled  rice 
and  jam — play  a  few  tunes  upon  the  gramophone, 
and  go  to  bed  early.  On  Sundays  he  usually 
took  a  stroll  of  sixteen  or  twenty  miles  for  his  own 
amusement,  the  idea  of  resting  never,  apparently, 
once  entering  his  head.  If  ever  a  man  was  born 
to  be  a  surveyor  in  Nigeria,  it  was  Mr.  C.  I 
remember,  afterwards,  meeting  him  one  day  in 
the  city  of  London,  and  as  I  saw  him,  head  and 
shoulders  above  anyone  else  there,  he  appeared 
to  me  to  have  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  while  his  feet  marked  time  in  the 
crowd  below  him.  Very  incongruous  he  looked. 

The  P.M.  being  the  mining  engineer  of  the 
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party,  it  was  his  duty  to  advise  on  technical  points, 
to  test  and  determine  the  value  of  the  whole 
concession,  about  four  square  miles,  and  to  make 
preliminary  arrangements  for  the  regular  and 
systematic  working  of  the  mine.  In  addition  to 
this,  he  had  also  to  seek  out  and  report  upon  any 
new  ground  in  the  district  that  might  prove  to  be 
of  value,  this,  to  my  mind,  being  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  work  of  all ;  and,  if  I  had  been  allowed  my 
own  way,  we  should  have  careered  up  and  down 
the  country  the  whole  time,  and  returned  with  a 
quiverful  of  young  tin  propositions,  which  would 
have  blossomed,  under  the  judicious  guidance  of 
London  company  promoters, into  large  and  flourish¬ 
ing  concerns,  and  we  should  have  all  by  now  been 
rolling  in  money.  However,  men  always  think 
that  they  know  their  own  business  best,  and  the 
result  was  that  none  of  us  made  our  fortunes  that 
trip.  He  was,  like  the  other  two  men,  out  all 
day,  up  and  down  the  streams,  and  in  the  dry 
river  beds,  testing  and  valuing  the  ground,  wash¬ 
ing,  digging,  and  otherwise  enjoying  himself 
entirely  after  his  own  heart  from  dawn  till  dark. 

And  I,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  did  nothing  at  all, 
except  loaf  around  and  amuse  myself,  play  with 
the  cat,  or  wander  about  watching  every  one 
else  at  work.  Amgulu  in  time  became  quite 
friendly,  and  he  was  always  a  source  of  enter- 
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tainment  to  me.  I  made  him  a  little  pink  shirt 
in  which  he  looked  a  perfect  pet,  and  he  used  often 
to  toddle  along  to  the  camp  and  pay  me  a  visit, 
squatting  down  on  the  mat  by  the  door  and  making 
tom-tom  music  with  an  empty  tin  and  a  teaspoon, 
after  the  manner  of  his  forefathers.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  first  time  that  he  saw  himself  in  a  looking- 
glass.  An  expression  of  distrust  clouded  his  little 
black  face  when  he  perceived  a  horrid  little  strange 
boy  before  him  ;  and  gradually,  as  he  realized  that 
it  was  himself,  a  grin  spread  itself  from  ear  to  ear, 
and  all  his  tiny  white  teeth  glistened  like  a  row 
of  pearls  in  the  crimson  cavern  of  his  ugly  little 
mouth.  He  gurgled  with  delight  and  revelled 
for  quite  a  long  time  in  his  new-found  toy  ;  but 
when  he  saw  my  white  face  mirrored  beside  his 
own  he  got  a  terrible  fright :  another  Baturi  Ma 
was  more  than  he  could  stand,  and  it  took  all  my 
blandishments  and  a  large  piece  of  toffee  to  reas¬ 
sure  him.  He  learned  to  call  himself  a  “  goo’ 
b’y,”  and  to  say  “  c'me  on  ”  to  me  whenever  he 
wanted  anything,  but  we  generally  conversed  by 
means  of  nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles, 
perfect  comprehension  existing  between  us  that 
needed  no  further  language.  Nice  little  boy, 
Amgulu. 

Sometimes  I  went  off  for  whole  days  alone  and 
explored  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  in  the 
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hope  of  striking  adventure,  ready  to  flee  back 
home  at  the  first  sign  of  danger  ;  but  nothing  ever 
happened.  Down  on  the  plains  the  grass  grew 
ten  feet  high,  and  I  wandered  for  miles  through 
it,  along  narrow  paths,  with  the  doki  boy  ambling 
behind,  into  grass-built  native  villages  where  the 
inhabitants  had  never  looked  on  a  white  face,  and 
ran  squealing  into  their  huts  at  the  sight  of  me. 
It  was  sometimes  a  difficult  matter  to  make  them 
come  out  again,  and  I  often  used  to  send  a  three¬ 
penny  piece  as  an  offering  to  the  head-woman 
before  they  would  recognize  my  friendly  intentions. 

•  When  the  first  shock  of  seeing  me  was  over,  they 
would  look  out  of  their  doors,  or  peep  round  the 
edge  of  the  mat,  which  they  had  hurriedly  let 
down,  till  they  grasped  the  fact  that  I  was  a 
woman,  and  a  peaceful  one  withal.  Then  they  would 
all  come  out  into  the  open  space  in  the  middle  of 
the  village,  and  stand  in  a  ragged  semicircle  round 
my  horse,  some  gazing  shyly  at  my  clothes,  some 
plying  the  doki  boy  with  eager  questions,  and 
others,  still  mistrustful,  hanging  back,  and  shelter¬ 
ing  their  children  behind  them  in  case  of  accidents. 

I  once  patted  a  baby  at  its  mother's  breast,  and 
her  look  of  alarm  was  pathetic  to  see.  She 
stroked  the  place  where  I  had  touched  it,  and  would 
not,  I  feel  sure,  have  been  at  all  surprised  if  her 
infant  had  suddenly  given  up  the  ghost.  I  was 
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careful  after  that  not  to  pat  any  more  strange 
babies,  as  so  many  of  the  tragedies  of  which  one 
hears  amongst  savages  are  due  to  white  people 
disregarding  their  superstitions.  A  Pagan  is  only 
an  animal,  and  like  any  other  animal  is  generally 
dangerous  when  he  is  frightened.  I  found  three¬ 
penny  bits  very  useful.  Even  into  the  most 
remote  villages  that  humble  coin  seems  to  have 
penetrated,  and  as  it  is  worth  six  hundred  cowries — 
the  shells  that  are  used  as  currency  there — it  makes 
quite  a  handsome  present  in  times  of  uncertainty. 

It  is  strange  that  most  of  the  natives  have  not 
yet  grasped  the  value  of  money  :  if  one  offered 
them  the  choice  between  half  a  crown  and  a 
threepenny  piece,  many  of  them  would  still  choose 
the  smaller  coin,  and  the  most  enlightened  of  them 
would  rather  have  four  threepenny  bits  than  one 
shilling.  This  is  partly  because  it  is  difficult  to 
get  change,  and  a  nigger  with  two  and  sixpence 
is  in  the  same  plight  as  a  white  man  possessing  a 
cheque  that  he  is  unable  to  cash.  It  was  on  these 
occasions  that  I  often  wished  I  had  brought  a 
few  penny  toys  or  other  trifles,  which  I  might  have 
used  as  a  propitiatory  dash  when  paying  calls. 

The  natives  around  Kudaru  are  all  Pagans,  and 
are  ruled  by  an  old  Hausa  chieftain  who  is  called 
the  Tariki.  A  delightful  old  gentleman  he  is, 
grave,  and  of  an  impressive  dignity,  with  a  shrewd 
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and  kindly  eye,  which  has  seen  many  things.  He 
it  was  who  led  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  through  that 
part  of  the  country  in  1897,  from  Jebba  up  to 
Kano,  acting  personally  as  guide,  and  assisting 
in  the  operations  that  resulted  in  the  ovethrow 
of  those  two  wicked  old  slave  raiders,  the  Emirs  of 
Kano  and  Sotoko.  For  his  faithful  services  he 
has  been  rewarded  with  a  fat  billet  as  the  “  Eyes  of 
the  Government  ”  in  that  district,  and  his  word 
is  absolute  law  amongst  the  natives.  He  rides 
abroad,  attended  by  a  few  mounted  followers  and 
a  retinue  of  running  slaves  in  scarlet  robes — 
policemen,  I  think  he  calls  them — and  there  is 
nothing  done  either  by  white  man  or  black,  for 
many  miles  round,  but  he  knows  all  about  it  the 
next  day. 

He  often  visited  us  up  in  the  hill-tops,  to  confer 
on  questions  of  native  labour,  or  on  other  local 
matters,  and  a  most  imposing  sight  he  was  as 
he  rode  up  the  gorge  on  his  gaudily-caparisoned 
Arab  steed,  all  trappings  and  flappings.  His 
head  was  swathed  in  a  large  white  turban,  with 
the  ends  brought  round  under  his  chin  and  cover¬ 
ing  his  mouth,  and  on  the  top  of  it  was  perched 
an  enormous  straw  hat  to  keep  off  the  sun.  One 
servant  carried  a  white  cotton  umbrella,  and 
another  a  mounted  horse’s  tail  to  swish  away  the 
flies.  He  used  to  make  for  a  spot  in  the  middle 
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of  the  arena,  and  there,  after  dismounting  with 
leisurely  dignity,  would  squat  himself  down  in 
the  shade  with  his  chosen  few  around  him,  while 
a  messenger  was  sent  to  inquire  when  and  where 
an  interview  might  be  arranged  between  the  white 
men  and  himself.  His  manner  was  a  judicious 
blend  of  grave  condescension  and  a  proper  humility 
towards  his  superiors — and  he  was  one  of  the 
downiest  old  birds  I  ever  came  across. 

He  was  assisted  in  his  administration  of  affairs 
by  his  nephew  Josef,  a  tall  blase-looking  Hausa, 
with  a  way  of  looking  at  a  woman  that  he  might 
have  picked  up  on  a  Paris  boulevard.  Josef 
had  evidently  never  been  out  of  Nigeria,  he  knew 
not  a  word  of  English,  and  was  totally  uneducated 
as  we  understand  the  word,  but  his  expression  of 
nonchalant  reserve,  his  haughty  yet  indifferent 
glances  would  have  gained  him,  at  sight,  a  place 
amongst  the  aristocracy  of  any  nationality  in  the 
world. 

They  were  a  clever  couple,  these  two,  strong 
enough  to  manage  a  warlike  and  excitable  people, 
and  wise  enough  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  their 
British  overlords  at  the  same  time.  They  must 
often  look  back  with  longing  to  those  good  old 
days,  when  they  might  saddle  up  their  horses, 
and  set  out  with  a  few  kindred  spirits  and  a  horde 
of  naked  Pagan  warriors  to  make  a  raid  on  some 
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neighbouring  tribe.  For  there  are  evidences 
everywhere  in  and  about  the  Korama  Hills  of 
the  strenuous  nature  of  the  life  they  led.  Old 
crumbling  walls  and  deserted  villages  are  to  be 
seen  in  many  a  sheltered  corner,  with  the  grass 
growing  rank  over  their  ruins  ;  and  the  Pagans 
have  still  the  look  of  slavery  in  their  eyes.  Slave 
and  cattle-raiding  were  apparently  the  chief  objects 
of  these  expeditions,  and  a  Chief,  or  Emir,  counted 
his  Wealth  in  human  lives.  A  great  deal  of  barter 
was  also  carried  on  between  different  localities, 
and  slaves  were  universally  accepted  as  currency 
throughout  the  whole  country. 

But  all  that  is  changed  in  these  days.  The 
Pagans  are  settling  down  into  a  quiet  and  agri¬ 
cultural  people,  paying  their  hut  tax  without  a 
protest,  and  gradually  learning  the  ways  of 
civilization.  There  are,  however,  some  rather 
remarkable  people  called  the  Fulanis,  who  have 
not  so  readily  adopted  the  yoke  of  their  con¬ 
querors.  They  have  always  been  a  wild  and 
nomadic  folk,  wandering,  with  their  immense 
herds  of  cattle,  from  place  to  place  wherever 
food  and  water  might  be  best  found,  and  associat¬ 
ing  little  with  other  tribes  through  whose  lands 
they  passed.  They  do  not  marry  outside  their 
own  race,  and  have  consequently  preserved  a 
distinctive  cast  of  features,  which  sets  them  in  a 
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class  quite  their  own.  In  appearance  they  are 
almost  pure  Indian,  with  olive-tinted  skins  and 
sleek  black  hair  ;  the  men  lithe  and  tempestuous, 
and  the  women — many  of  them  very  beautiful — 
with  an  expression  of  gentle  amiability  in  their 
large,  liquid  brown  eyes.  They  do  not  go  about 
naked,  as  do  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
nor  do  they  wear  the  flowing  robes  of  the  Hausas, 
but  swathe  their  bodies  gracefully  in  dyed  cotton 
stuffs  of  local  manufacture,  and  decorate  them¬ 
selves  with  finely  made  ornaments  of  gold  and  brass. 

They  are  slim  and  small  of  bone  ;  and,  although 
anthropologists  insist  that  they  are  not  and  cannot 
be  of  Indian  origin,  I  am  quite  sure  that  many  a 
Fulani  woman  would  be  mistaken  by  nine  people 
out  of  ten  for  a  native  of  India.  They  were,  at 
one  time,  the  most  powerful  nation  in  Northern 
Nigeria,  but  most  of  their  glory  has  departed,  and 
they  wander  about  nowadays  with  their  two  or 
three  hundred  head  of  cattle,  supplying  milk 
and  cheese  to  the  villages  through  which  they  pass, 
and  owning  allegiance  to  no  one.  Their  flocks 
are  composed  of  huge,  bony  beasts  with  tremend¬ 
ous  horns,  which  stand  out  on  either  side  to  a 
distance  of  fully  three  or  four  feet,  and  give  them 
a  most  ferocious  appearance ;  but  they  are 
evidently  harmless  enough,  and  easily  managed 
by  their  owners. 
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When  we  first  went  up  to  Kudaru,  a  Fulani 
tribe  was  encamped  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
village,  and  we  were  able  to  procure  fresh  milk 
every  day,  a  small  boy  being  especially  engaged 
for  the  purpose  of  fetching  it.  He  used  to  set 
off  before  it  was  light  in  the  morning,  with  two 
empty  whisky  bottles,  and  return  with  them  in 
time  for  breakfast.  But  as  the  weeks  went  on, 
the  herd  moved  further  away  to  seek  new  pastures, 
and  the  boy  had  to  go  twice  as  far  for  the  milk 
and  did  not  get  back  until  teatime.  Eventually 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  home  over  night,  sleep 
with  the  Fulanis,  and  travel  back  as  soon  as  it 
was  daylight.  And  one  fine  day  the  poor  thing 
came  in  looking  very  worried,  for  the  Fulanis 
had  moved  off  during  his  absence  and  he  had  not 
been  able  to  trace  their  whereabouts.  It  was  some 
days  before  we  could  hear  of  them  again,  and  by 
that  time  they  were  several  miles  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  which  they  were  supposed  to  have 
gone.  Often  when  the  milk  arrived  in  camp  it 
was  sour  and  could  only  be  used  for  cakes,  etc., 
and  sometimes  it  had  been  shaken  into  butter  ;  but 
whichever  it  might  be  we  liked  it  better  than  that 
out  of  a  tin,  and  we  perseveringly  followed  up  the 
cattle  until  they  were  quite  out  of  our  reach. 

The  colour  of  the  natives  runs  through  every 
shade  of  brown,  from  a  pale  golden  olive  to  an 
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almost  jet  black,  the  Fulanis  being  the  only  tribes 
who  preserve  a  uniform  tint,  most  of  the  others 
having  so  intermarried  that  it  was  difficult,  except¬ 
ing  amongst  the  higher  class  natives,  to  say  what 
breed  they  were.  Yoruba  boys  were  easily  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  absence  of  their  front  teeth, 
which  are  invariably  pulled  out,  or  cut  off — the 
latter,  I  believe — when  they  are  quite  young. 
They  also  have  on  their  cheeks  a  tribal  mark, 
composed  of  three  gashes  running  vertically  from 
the  eye  downwards.  Most  of  the  natives  had 
patterns  made  by  tattooing  or  by  cicatrization  on 
various  parts  of  their  bodies,  and  some  of  them 
must  have  suffered  very  considerably  in  pursuance 
of  their  artistic  ideal.  The  designs  were  sometimes 
quite  elaborate,  and  were  often  raised  in  places 
by  means  of  a  padding,  which  had  been  inserted 
under  the  skin  while  the  wound  was  still  open. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  follow  the  mental 
operations  of  a  person  who  will  pay  such  a  heavy 
price  for  personal  adornment,  but — I  suppose 
there  are  still  people  in  England  who  are  wearing 
tight  boots. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

MARKETING  is  a  simple  process  in  Nigeria, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  chickens, 
which  formed  our  staple  diet. 

One  does  not,  in  the  beginning,  decide  to  buy 
a  chicken  at  all :  one  rather  hopes  that  a  chicken 
may  eventuate,  reflecting  that,  if  itdoesnot,  there  is 
always  tinned  tongue  on  which  to  fall  back.  And 
so,  without  any  undue  strain  upon  the  intellect, 
one  sits  and  gazes  at  the  landscape  from  the  cool 
interior  of  the  grass  hut.  The  tall,  dry  guinea- 
corn  stalks  rustle  in  the  hot  wind  ;  little  brown 
lizards  run  about  unconcernedly  in  a  sun  hot 
enough  to  fry  them  ;  and,  beyond,  the  hills  grow 
more  and  more  impossibly  blue. 

Negotiations  are  opened  by  a  small  black  boy, 
who  announces  that  the  seriki  is  come,  and  wishes 
to  salute  us.  Without  any  outward  sign  of  the 
glad  tumult  of  expectation  that  rises  in  our  breast, 
we  consent  languidly  to  receive  the  seriki,  and 
request  the  immediate  attendance  of  the  inter¬ 
preter,  or  toff  eta,  without  whom  we  are  indeed  lost. 
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Eventually  the  old  Hausa  chief  arrives,  clothed 
in  voluminous  white  cotton  garments,  and  wearing 
a  turban  swathed  round  his  head,  one  end  of  which 
is  passed  under  his  chin  and  fastened  on  the  other 
side  to  keep  it  on.  He  has  the  usual  patrician 
cast  of  features,  and  his  manner  is  that  of  one 
born  to  command,  or  even  to  extract  obedience 
without  effort. 

Leaving  his  sandals  at  a  respectful  distance, 
and  followed  by  his  two  servants,  he  approaches 
slowly  and  prostrates  himself  in  the  dust  before 
our  doorway.  This  partly  out  of  deference  to  us, 
but  largely  from  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  his  own 
good  breeding  :  the  better  his  manners,  the  more 
profound  his  obeisance. 

Then  a  dialogue  proceeds  in  grave  and  modulated 
tones  on  both  sides,  the  toffeta  speaking  from  one 
to  the  other  with  impartial  indifference  ;  he  knows 
his  place,  yet  fully  realizes  his  importance. 

“  Sanu,  sanu — he  say  good  morning.” 

“  Good  morning — he  say  Sanu.” 

“  Lafia — he  say  it  is  well,  all  right.” 

“  I  am  pleased  to  see  him — he  say  Lafia.” 

And  so  on,  for  a  few  moments.  Then  there  is 
a  question  of  mats  to  be  considered  ;  the  milk 
supply  is  criticized,  and  guinea-corn  is  requested 
for  the  horses.  These  matters  being  satisfac¬ 
torily  disposed  of,  the  attendants  furtively  draw 
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near,  and  at  a  sign  from  the  seriki  produce  three 
half  dead  and  very  small  fowls,  and  five  tiny 
eggs. 

“  He  has  brought  you  a  present.” 

“  Say  I  am  pleased  with  the  present.  Call 
Cookoo.” 

Cookoo  arrives,  clad  in  the  inevitable  cotton 
vest,  a  tea  towel,  and  his  green  tam-o’-shanter|; 
glances  disparagingly  at  the  present ;  and,  taking 
the  eggs  with  a  non-committal  air,  holds  them  up 
one  by  one  to  the  light. 

The  seriki  maintains  an  appearance  of  digni¬ 
fied  abstraction  :  his  manner  seems  to  indicate 
that  he  has  other  and  more  Weighty  matters  to 
consider. 

“  How  much  ?  ”  inquires  Cookoo  briefly,  return¬ 
ing  with  obvious  contumely  two  of  the  eggs  to 
the  attendant,  who  hastily  folds  them  away  in  his 
clothes  to  do  duty  on  another  occasion. 

A  long  silence  follows,  broken  at  last  by  a 
voice — one  never  seems  to  see  whose  it  is. 

“Two  shillings,”  says  the  toff  eta  for  my  benefit. 

No  one  wears  any  expression  whatever. 

“  Two  bad  eggs,”  remarks  Cookoo  firmly.  “  I 
give  one  an’  t’ree  for  all.” 

The  seriki  looks  hurt,  but  does  not  argue  the 
question,  it  being  obviously  impossible  for  him 
to  descend  to  the  depths  of  haggling  over  money 
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with  a  low-born  cook.  Perhaps  one  baneful 
glance  is  shot  from  under  the  shaggy  eyebrows 
at  the  imperious  and  hypercritical  Cookoo,  but 
a  proud  humility  soon  takes  its  place,  for  here  is 
a  person  to  be  propitiated — has  he  not  the  ear  of 
the  White  Man,  talking  glibly  his  tongue,  and 
wearing,  as  one  perceives,  his  clothes  ? 

And  so  five  threepenny  bits  are  conjured  from 
a  part  of  Cookoo’s  anatomy,  and  received  with 
dignified  protestations  of  gratitude  by  the  seriki. 

One's  conscience  perhaps  suffers  a  single  pang 
at  the  sight  of  the  proud  old  nobleman,  ambling 
down  the  path  to  his  village  followed  by  his  string 
of  retainers,  but  with  ninepence  short.  Experi¬ 
ence,  however,  teaches  us  that,  had  we  paid  two 
shillings  to-day,  the  price  would  have  been  two 
and  sixpence  to-morrow ;  that  the  fowls  were 
probably  stolen  from  an  adjacent  hen-roost  for 
the  occasion  ;  and,  further,  that  any  shortcomings 
on  our  part  will  be  amply  avenged  by  the  said 
fowls,  as  at  dinner  we  try  to  make  our  teeth  meet 
in  an  adamantine  breast — and  fail. 

It  was  not  very  often  that  marketing  was  done 
at  the  front  door.  Cookoo  preferred  to  do  his 
bargaining  down  in  the  village  by  himself,  to  make 
his  own  terms,  unhampered  by  the  high-falutin’ 
scruples  of  Ma,  and  as  a  rule  I  was  quite  contented 
to  hand  all  the  housekeeping  over  to  his  care. 
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Sometimes  we  gave  a  dinner-party,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  him  to  distinguish  himself  of  which  he 
took  the  fullest  advantage  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  an 
occasion  for  elaborate  preparations  on  the  part 
of  the  whole  camp.  Cookoo  Metty  lighted  more 
fires,  and  stood  by  admiringly  while  the  chief 
bestirred  himself  to  great  culinary  activity.  Sulie, 
arrayed  in  a  crumpled  white  duck  suit  and  a  sash 
of  scarlet,  rushed  anxiously  between  the  two  camps, 
borrowing  extra  spoons  and  forks,  glasses  and 
chairs  ;  and  even  Jimmo,  the  piccinin,  went  about 
all  the  afternoon  with  his  loins  modestly  draped 
in  a  tea-towd,  while  his  shirt  dried  on  a  bush  to 
be  ready  for  the  great  event. 

Sometimes  we  went  over  to  the  other  camp  to 
dine,  sitting  afterwards  outside  the  huts  while 
Harry  Lauder  chuckled  to  us,  and  “  The  Merry 
Widow  ”  sang  hauntingly  of  another  world.  How 
still  and  beautiful  those  evenings  were,  with  the 
moon  high  and  clear  in  a  sapphire  sky,  throwing 
black  shadows  from  the  hills  ;  the  scent  of  arom¬ 
atic  woods  from  the  watchman's  fire ;  and  a 
delicious  sense  of  peace  and  contentment  in  the 
cool  night  air. 

It  took  very  little  to  please  us  out  there,  and 
we  were  all  far  too  busy  to  hanker  after  enter¬ 
tainment  ;  but  one  Sunday  morning  there  was 
great  excitement  in  the  camp,  for  Mr.  B.  sent  over 
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to  say  that  a  troupe  of  strolling  players  was  about 
to  pay  us  a  visit.  A  few  minutes  later  we  could 
hear  the  thrum  of  their  tom-toms  in  the  distance, 
and  I  hastily  put  on  a  large  hat,  snatched  up  a  sun 
umbrella,  and  made  with  all  speed  for  the  scene 
of  the  festivity.  I  never  like  to  miss  anything  that 
is  going  on. 

The  four  of  us  sat  on  the  shady  side  of  one  of 
the  huts,  and  presently  the  players  began  to  arrive  : 
fantastic,  grotesque-looking  creatures,  all  swirling 
strings  and  fringes,  as  they  danced  towards  us 
with  hoarse  shouts  and  shrill  cries.  One  man  had 
a  sort  of  petticoat  made  of  strips  of  leather,  and 
on  the  end  of  each  strip  was  a  tiger’s  tooth.  Some 
of  them  wore  masks,  others  had  painted  their 
already  repulsive-looking  faces  till  they  were 
truly  horrible  to  see,  and  further  adorned  their 
heads  with  horns,  spikes,  or  anything  that  would 
render  them  more  alarming  than  they  were  by 
nature.  There  were  about  half  a  dozen  dancers, 
four  or  five  musicians,  and  a  couple  of  men  carrying 
a  large  bundle,  which  to  our  intense  amazement 
proved  to  be  a  Punch  and  Judy  show.  They  set 
it  up,  a  framework  of  sticks,  covered  by  a  black 
cloth  and  having  on  top  of  it  a  sort  of  platform, 
through  a  hole  in  which  the  puppets  were  worked 
from  below.  Two  funny  little  black  figures  they 
were,  naked  of  course,  and  very  rudely  carved, 
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with  black  hair  frizzed  out  all  round  their  heads. 
They  went  through  the  usual  conjugal  squabbles, 
and  the  little  black  man  beat  his  little  black  wife 
in  the  same  old  way,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
same  falsetto  squeaks,  as  the  little  white  one  does 
at  home. 

A  crowd  of  boys  had  naturally  gathered  round 
the  entertainment,  everybody  roaring  with  delight 
at  the  antics  of  Mr.  Punch  and  his  wife,  for  the 
humour  in  matrimonial  differences — as  seen  from 
the  outside — is  evidently  appreciated  equally 
by  the  primitive  savage  and  the  cultured  product 
of  civilization.  We  all  love  a  Punch  and  Judy 
show,  whether  it  takes  place  in  the  wilds  of 
Nigeria,  or  in  the  more  elaborate  surroundings 
of  the  Divorce  Court  at  home.  It  must  also  be 
one  of  the  oldest  jokes  in  the  world,  for  Punch  and 
Judy  have  been  in  Africa  from  time  immemorial, 
and  their  origin,  probably,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
dates  back  to  the  day  when  Adam  and  Eve  had 
their  first  quarrel  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Serpent. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  later  that  we  had  an 
excitement  of  a  very  different  kind.  I  was  sitting 
alone  in  the  dining  hut  one  morning  after  my  ride, 
when  I  became  aware  of  a  subtle  yet  penetrating 
odour  of  the  most  appalling  description,  and, 
on  looking  round  for  the  cause  of  it,  I  noticed  on 
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the  ground  at  my  feet  a  horrid  black  ant  about  an 
inch  long,  and  of  a  dingy  and  slothful  appearance. 
I  had  heard  of  him  before,  but  until  that  time  had 
never  come  across  him  ;  and,  as  I  am  always  on 
the  look-out  for  new  experiences,  I  proceeded 
to  try  and  examine  him  more  closely.  But  it 
was  quite  impossible.  I  could  not  even  go  near 
him,  so  overpowering  and  disgusting  was  his 
smell,  and  I  hastily  called  out  for  a  boy  to  come 
and  take  him  away. 

Jimmo  answered  my  summons,  and  rushed  into 
the  room  with  his  usual  precipitancy. 

“Waugh — stink  hanch  !  ”  he  exclaimed, stamping 
enthusiastically  on  the  insect  with  his  bare  foot, 
and  crushing  it  into  the  soil  before  I  could  stop 
him.  It  was  a  fatal  proceeding,  for  if  the  stink 
ant  is  terrible  in  his  life,  he  is  a  hundred  times  more 
so  in  his  death,  and  I  was  obliged  to  flee  into  the 
other  hut  to  escape  the  horror  of  him.  The  corpse 
and  the  ground  around  it  were  taken  up  in  a 
shovel,  and  the  floor  sprinkled  with  disinfectant 
and  carefully  swept,  but  a  couple  of  hours  later, 
when  I  went  back  to  the  hut  for  luncheon,  it  was 
quite  uninhabitable,  and  even  at  dinner  that 
night  there  was  still  a  faint  and  nauseating  odour 
in  the  air.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  so 
small  a  beast  can  produce  so  devastating  a  smell ; 
he  must  be  several  times  stronger  than  the  much 
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quoted  skunk,  for  I  often,  after  that  first  experi¬ 
ence,  caught  a  whiff  of  one,  which  on  investigation 
was  found  to  be  strolling  in  the  dust  outside  the 
door  of  the  hut. 

And  so,  what  with  one  thing  and  another,  the 
days  passed,  and  the  weeks.  I  grew  to  know  the 
surrounding  country  quite  well,  the  natives  got 
accustomed  to  the  sight  of  us  all  and  became 
almost  friendly,  and  the  little  children  learned  to 
run  out  and  greet  us,  instead  of  hiding  themselves 
in  terror  when  we  rode  by.  One  began  to  realize 
something  of  the  native  point  of  view,  and  to 
understand  their  superstitions  and  other  idiosyn¬ 
crasies,  both  as  regards  their  own  lives  and  in 
relation  to  their  dealings  with  us.  Most  of  my 
transactions  with  them  took  place  on  the  high¬ 
road,  or  in  the  by-paths  through  the  bush,  where- 
ever  and  whenever  I  saw  them  wearing  or  carrying 
anything  of  possible  interest ;  and,  although  I 
expect  I  made  a  great  many  mistakes  at  first,  I 
soon  learned  to  read  their  faces  and  to  avoid,  as 
far  as  possible,  misunderstandings  in  my  dealings 
with  them.  I  found  that  when  I  told  the  doki 
boy  to  show  me  a  water-bottle,  carved  stool,  or 
any  other  trifle  that  took  my  fancy,  its  owner 
would  hastily  divest  himself  of  it  and  hand  it  over 
to  the  boy  with  every  expression  of  alarm,  as  if 
to  say  :  “  Give  it  to  her  by  all  means,  but  for 
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the  sake  of  Allah  spare  my  life  !  ”  The  money 
which  I  offered  in  return  was  received  in  the  same 
spirit  of  uneasy  expectation,  and  the  unhappy 
savage  would  generally  flee  from  my  presence 
as  soon  as  he  dared  turn  his  back  to  me. 

These  water-bottles  were  very  curious,  made  out 
of  dried  gourds,  with  the  stems  forming  the  neck, 
and  often  decorated  all  over  with  beautiful  carv¬ 
ing.  Even  the  plain  ones  were  extremely  artistic, 
being  dyed  and  polished  to  a  delightful  shade  of 
brown  by  frequent  contact  with  a  black  and  greasy 
skin ;  and  I  particularly  wanted  to  take  some  of 
them  home  with  me,  but  not  of  course  to  wrest  them 
by  main  force  from  their  rightful  owners.  The  doki 
boy,  however,  could  not  see  my  point  at  all.  If 
Ma  wanted  them,  Ma,  being  a  powerful  white 
devil,  must  have  them,  and  he  would,  without 
the  least  hesitation,  have  belaboured  any  stranger 
who  refused  to  part  with  anything  for  which  I  had 
asked.  Eventually  I  managed  to  instil  proper 
principles  into  his  mind,  and  to  make  him  under¬ 
stand  that  he  must  first  inquire  whether  any 
article  upon  which  I  had  set  my  heart  was  for 
sale  ;  but  he  always  did  it  under  protest,  and  I 
am  sure  that  he  felt  I  was  lowering  my  dignity 
in  considering  the  feelings  of  those  beneath  me. 

This  curio  hunting  was  a  fruitful  source  of 
entertainment  to  me,  and  I  used  to  potter  about 
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from  one  village  to  another  in  search  of  spoil  ; 
but  there  was  not  very  much  to  be  found,  the 
natives  possessing  only  such  articles  as  they 
needed  for  their  daily  use,  and  being  little  inclined 
to  part  with  their  goods  and  chattels.  One  day 
I  stalked  for  a  long  time  a  boy  who  appeared  to 
be  wearing  a  beautiful  aigrette  in  his  hair,  only 
to  find,  on  overtaking  him,  that  it  was  the  end  of 
a  white  cow’s  tail.  On  another  occasion,  when 
several  miles  from  home,  I  bought  a  large,  black, 
carved  stool  from  a  woman,  and  made  the  doki 
boy  carry  it  home,  which  he  hated  doing,  as  the 
woman  walked  by  his  side  and  probably  jeered 
at  him  the  whole  time.  When  we  reached  the 
camp,  I  discovered  that  the  lady  lived  practically 
next  door,  being  the  wife  of  one  of  the  tin-washers  ; 
but  it  was  of  course  never  any  use  to  try  and  explain 
oneself,  so  I  said  nothing  about  my  extraordinary 
behaviour,  and  they  probably  both  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  was  quite  mad. 

I  always  made  a  point  of  inspecting  for  myself 
anything  unusual  that  I  came  across,  whether  it 
was  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral.  Many  a 
mouthful  of  bitter  acrid  fruit  did  I  taste,  and  never 
a  stone  was  left  unturned  if  it  looked  at  all  like 
tin-bearing  quartz.  I  was  also  continually  on  the 
look-out  for  gold,  precious  stones,  or  anything 
else  of  value,  but  unfortunately  I  never  struck 
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the  right  spot,  although  I  feel  confident  that  sooner 
or  later  all  these  things  will  be  found  in  the  country. 

In  vain  did  I  carry  a  revolver  till  it  wore  a  hole 
in  my  coat  pocket ;  no  armed  savage  threatened 
to  kidnap  me,  they  were  only  too  anxious  to  get 
out  of  my  way.  And  sometimes  I  asked  myself 
in  despair — where  were  the  dangers  and  hardships 
that  I  had  come  out  with  so  much  fortitude  to 
meet.  Enforced  idleness,  I  decided,  suited  me 
exactly,  and,  as  for  loneliness,  I  positively  enjoyed 
every  minute  of  it. 

Only  sometimes — the  mail  brought  little  badly- 
written  letters,  which  pulled  terribly  at  my  heart 
strings : 

“  Dere  Mother, 

“  i  hop  you  are  quit  well  i  am.  i  am  in 
bed  il  and  i  was  sik.  i  want  you  to  come  home 
quic.” 

But,  mercifully,  these  days  passed  too. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

I  THINK  the  Pagan  women  of  Northern  Nigeria 
are  entitled  to  a  chapter  all  to  themselves. 
What  struck  me  most  forcibly  about  them 
was  their  perfect  freedom.  They  seem,  in  their 
primitive  savagery,  to  possess  what  we  in  this 
civilized  part  of  the  world  are  all  striving  for — 
the  absolute  right  to  mould  their  own  circumstances. 
I  suppose  they  have  yet  to  pass  through  the 
chastening  process  from  which  we  are  just  emerg¬ 
ing.  They  have  to  learn  to  submit  their  will  to 
a  higher  spiritual  Power,  and  to  sacrifice  themselves 
for  the  good  of  posterity  ;  to  Wear  the  shackles 
of  conventionality,  and  to  fret  themselves  against 
the  prison  bars  like  the  rest  of  us.  But  up  to  the 
present  they  do  not  even  know  of  the  existence 
of  these  things  :  chastity,  self-sacrifice,  and  self- 
abnegation  are  words,  the  meaning  of  which  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  explain  to  them. 

Strangely  enough,  they  are  not  much  the  worse 
for  their  ignorance,  and,  what  is  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  still,  their  children  are  a  good  deal  the 
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better  for  it.  So  far  as  I  could  gathei,  there  are 
no  marriage  laws  as  we  understand  them,  a  state 
of  affairs  that  one  would  expect  to  result  in  absolute 
sexual  chaos,  but  which  evidently,  in  practice, 
works  out  a  good  deal  better  than  theorists  would 
have  us  believe.  Girls,  in  Nigeria,  are  not  obliged, 
as  we  are,  to  take  a  sacred  and  solemn  vow  on  a 
subject  of  which  they  know  practically  nothing. 
No  Mrs.  Grundy  is  there,  no  such  thing  as  social 
ostracism,  and  consequently  there  are  none  of 
the  horrid  little  feminine  dodges  and  deceptions 
to  which  so  many  of  us  must  resort  before  we  can 
call  our  souls  our  own.  There  is  no  pretending 
to  an  affection  that  they  do  not  feel,  and  no 
feeble  clinging  to  a  man  who  has  ceased  to  love 
them,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  comfortable  home. 
A  Pagan  woman  lives  with  a  husband  just  as  long 
as  he  pleases  her,  and  not  a  moment  longer. 
Directly  she  sees  anyone  she  likes  better,  she  is 
off  like  a  snipe  ;  and  the  result  of  this  instinctive 
mating  is  that  her  children  are  happy  and  healthy 
little  animals,  even  if  they  are  not  always  very 
clear  on  the  question  of  their  pedigree. 

There  are  certain  laws  governing  the  rights  of 
parents  to  their  children  ;  the  older  boys  stay  with 
Father,  and  the  girls  and  babies  go  with  Mother; 
and,  as  long  as  they  do  not  take  any  of  Father’s 
goods  and  chattels  with  them,  nobody  seems 
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aggrieved  at  the  new  arrangement.  A  very  fruit¬ 
ful  source  of  trouble  is  the  question  of  personal 
belongings.  If  Father  buys  Mother  a  nice  new 
blanket,  he  naturally  does  not  like  to  see  her 
swaggering  about  in  it  as  the  wife  of  another  man, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  he  wants  it  himself, 
to  present  to  the  new  mistress  of  his  establish¬ 
ment.  It  is  therefore  very  annoying  if  she  skips 
off  with  it,  as  she  generally  does,  and  leads  to  a 
great  deal  of  ill-feeling  between  him  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  who  naturally  supports  the  claims  of  his 
bride. 

I  remember  once  seeing  a  domestic  difference 
of  this  kind  being  settled  in  the  main  road.  Wife 
Number  One  was  Wearing  a  nice  blanket,  brown, 
with  green  and  red  stripes,  which  wife  Number 
Two  considered  was  her  own  property,  and  a 
fierce  conflict  took  place  over  the  garment.  Num¬ 
ber  One  held  on  to  it  with  both  hands,  and  Number 
Two  pulled  at  it  with  all  her  might.  Both  of  them 
squealed  and  sobbed  with  excitement,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  Number  Two  succeeded  in  capturing  the  prize. 
Wrapping  it  round  her  ample  figure,  she  strolled 
off,  palpitating  with  pride,  while  Number  One  sat 
down  by  the  roadside,  dressed  only  in  a  square  yard 
of  cotton,  and  howled  with  rage  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Further  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
where  the  women  wear  no  clothes  at  all,  I  believe 
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there  is  very  little  quarrelling  over  matrimonial 
matters,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  the  only  question 
amongst  our  own  people  upon  which  opinion  was 
divided  was  the  vital  one  of  blankets  ;  everything 
else  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 

In  writing  of  Northern  Nigeria,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  generalize  about  the  inhabitants,  because  they 
are  divided  into  so  many  tribes  and  races,  each 
with  distinctive  customs  and  habits  of  its  own, 
that  what  applies  to  one  may  very  well  be  quite 
untrue  about  another.  There  is  a  wide  gulf 
between  the  Hausa  and  the  Pagan  ;  almost  as 
much  difference  between  the  Pagan  and  the 
Fulani ;  and  with  the  advance  of  the  railway, 
and  the  consequent  influx  of  natives  from  Southern 
Nigeria,  yet  another  influence  is  being  rapidly 
introduced  into  the  country.  The  Hausas  are  the 
governing  classes,  good4~Mahomedans,  all  of  them, 
and  their  marriage  laws  are  according  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Koran.  The  Fulanis  are  also, 
for  the  most  part,  Mahomedan,  but  they  have  a 
code  of  law  entirely  their  own,  and  do  not  inter¬ 
marry  with  either  the  Hausa  or  the  Pagan.  The 
natives  of  the  South  have  apparently  grafted,  on 
to  the  primitive  methods  of  the  Pagan,  all  the 
vices  of  the  Europeans  who  have  from  time  to 
time  visited  them,  together  with  several  of  their 
own  design,  and  are  utterly  degraded  in  their 
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sex  relationships,  being  guided  only  by  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  moment. 

But,  as  our  time  was  passed  almost  entirely  in 
Pagan  country,  I  will  confine  myself  to  what  I 
actually  saw,  or  was  able  to  learn  from  conversation 
with  the  people  around  us.  The  girls  of  Kudaru 
were  a  splendid  lot  of  little  creatures.  Straight  and 
lithesome,  with  firm,  round  limbs  and  shapely 
figures,  many  of  them  would  have  served  as  models 
for  a  sculptor.  Their  skin  was  of  a  dark  bronze 
colour,  and  of  a  texture  almost  like  satin,  and  their 
bright,  wild  eyes  were  well  opened,  and  innocent 
as  those  of  a  calf.  They  wore  nothing  but  a  string 
of  beads  round  their  waists,  to  which  was  attached 
a  small  fringe  for  frontal  decoration,  and  a 
coquettish  bunch  of  fresh  green  leaves  at  the  back. 
On  both  the  lower  and  upper  arm  they  wore 
numerous  bangles,  made  of  brass  or  silver,  which 
were  always  kept  beautifully  polished,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  on  their  ankles  the  same  kind  of  ornaments 
were  to  be  seen  ;  but  I  never  noticed  any  with 
those  clumsy  metal  anklets,  weighing  several 
pounds,  which  are  the  pride  of  their  sisters  in  the 
South.  Of  blankets,  or  any  sort  of  covering,  they 
had  none,  until  after  marriage,  and  they  were  so 
perfectly  natural,  and  so  unconscious  of  them¬ 
selves,  that  one  did  not  feel  in  the  least  shocked 
at  their  appearance.  It  was  almost  as  absurd  to 
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think  of  them  as  naked  as  it  would  be  to  apply 
the  adjective  to  a  horse  or  a  dog.  The  idea  of 
nudity  seems  to  be  an  artificial  product  of  a  sensi¬ 
tive  generation,  which  the  Pagan  girl  has  merci¬ 
fully  not  yet  apprehended. 

Every  day  they  went  to  bathe  in  the  water 
hole,  outside  the  village,  the  older  girls  going  first, 
and  each  accompanied  by  a  small  handmaiden 
bearing  a  tiny  calabash.  The  pool  was  shaded 
by  some  large  spreading  trees,  and  as  I  watched 
them  one  day,  splashing  about  in  the  water,  with 
the  sun  filtering  through  the  leaves  and  glistening 
on  their  shiny  silken  skins,  I  thought  it  was  one 
of  the  prettiest  sights  I  had  seen  in  the 
country.  It  seemed  to  be  the  duty  of  the  smaller 
ones  to  wash  their  big  sisters,  who  bent  down, 
while  the  little  maidens  poured  water  over  them 
with  a  calabash,  and  rubbed  them  with  their  hands 
as  far  as  they  could  reach.  When  the  bath  was 
over  they  made  no  attempt  to  dry  themselves, 
but  quickly  fastened  on  their  strings  of  beads  and 
their  green  bustles,  and  ran  up  the  path  to  the 
village,  drying,  as  they  went,  in  the  warm  air. 

Their  chief  pride  is  in  their  coiffure,  which  is 
very  elaborate  and  extraordinary.  When  they 
are  quite  tiny,  the  hair  is  dragged  up  from  all  round 
the  head  to  the  centre,  and  there  it  is  twisted 
into  a  tight  little  roll  or  plait,  which,  as  the  girl 
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grows  older,  gradually  gets  larger,  till  it  becomes 
a  huge  solid  hump  on  the  crown  of  her  head,  never, 
of  course,  being  undone  for  a  moment  from  when  it 
is  first  scraped  up  till  the  end  of  her  days.  The 
shape  of  the  hump  varies  in  different  villages  : 
sometimes  it  is  round,  sometimes  oblong.  Some 
decorate  their’ heads  with  beads,  feathers,  or  cowrie 
shells,  and  others,  instead  of  having  one  large 
hump,  have  several  small  ones,  each  ending  in  a 
little  ball  of  hair,  which  gives  them  a  very  wild 
and  startled  appearance.  But,  in  every  case, 
the  coiffure  decided  upon  is  permanent,  and  very 
tidy,  the  hair  being  stiffened  with  oil  and  wax 
to  make  it  stay  in  position. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  girls  to  carry  all  the  wood 
and  water  that  is  required  for  use  in  their  village, 
and  every  morning  and  evening  strings  of  them 
may  be  seen  trooping  along  in  single  file,  with 
huge  bundles  of  wood  from  the  bush,  or  with 
brimming  calabashes  of  water  from  the  pool. 
On  these  occasions  they  Wear  stiff  things,  like 
collars,  generally  made  of  wood,  padded  with 
cotton  and  covered  with  red  morocco  leather, 
which  fit  over  their  humps  of  hair,  and  protect 
them  from  the  weight  of  the  loads. 

Whn  a  girl  reaches  the  age  of  about  fourteen 
or  fifteen,  she  is  considered  old  enough  to  marry, 
and  her  father  enters  into  negotiations  with  the 
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father  of  a  boy,  the  young  people  having  probably 
already  arranged  matters  to  their  own  satisfaction. 
After  many  long  palavers,  a  match  is  arranged, 
which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  binding 
on  either  side,  if  their  tastes  are  found  later  to  lie 
in  another  direction.  Presents  are  exchanged 
between  the  two  families,  according  to  their 
social  position,  the  daughters  of  head-men  being 
much  in  demand  on  account  of  their  superior 
dowries.  Both  boy  and  girl  have  been  initiated 
at  puberty  into  the  mysteries  of  sex,  by  certain 
of  their  elders  whose  exclusive  duty  it  is  to  teach 
them  such  things,  and  their  marriage  is  mainly 
a  question  of  building  a  suitable  hut  in  which 
to  house  their  offspring,  after  the  manner  of  mating 
birds. 

It  is  sad  to  relate  that,  although  they  make 
charming  little  brides,  the  girls  very  soon  deterior¬ 
ate  under  the  conditions  of  marriage  and  child¬ 
bearing.  They  grow  fat  and  unwieldy,  or  skinny 
and  haggard,  in  a  very  short  time  ;  and,  though 
we  frequently  saw  splendid  looking  men  of  middle- 
age,  I  never  remember  seeing  a  middle-aged  woman 
who  was  not  repulsive  in  one  way  or  another. 
Married  women,  excepting  right  away  up  in 
the  wildest  Pagan  country,  generally  wear  a  blanket 
when  out  of  doors,  but  often  merely  wrap  it  round 
their  loins,  leaving  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies 
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bare — a  pathetic  sight  after  maternity  has  robbed 
them  of  all  their  beauty. 

It  is  when  she  is  getting  old  that  the  tragedy 
of  the  Pagan  woman  begins,  at  the  time  of  life 
when  a  civilized  woman  is  over  most  of  her  diffi¬ 
culties  and  looking  forward  to  a  peaceful  old  age. 
Unless  she  has  a  strong  individuality — which 
few  of  them  have — and  is  able  to  assert  herself  and 
impose  her  will  upon  the  younger  generation,  she 
relapses  into  the  household  drudge,  living  on  the 
scraps  of  food  that  are  thrown  to  her,  and  eking 
out  a  miserable  and  precarious  existence  amongst 
the  more  tender-hearted  of  her  relations. 

Although,  in  the  matter  of  a  mate,  the  women 
are  so  free  and  untrammelled,  or  perhaps  on 
account  of  that,  they  are  obliged  to  work  very 
hard  all  their  lives.  Their  menfolk,  being  only 
in  more  or  less  temporary  possession,  do  not  seem 
to  feel  much  responsibility,  either  for  them  or 
for  their  children,  and  they  are  dependent  almost 
entirely  on  their  own  efforts  for  a  living,  excepting 
during  the  time  when  they  are  actually  having 
their  family.  Even  then,  right  up  to  the  last 
moment  of  childbirth,  their  days  are  a  busy  round 
of  duties  from  dawn  till  dark. 

There  is  the  millet  to  be  ground  every  day  for 
the  household  porridge,  which  means,  if  the  family 
is  a  large  one,  a  good  deal  of  hard  work  with  a 
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heavy  pestle  and  mortar.  There  are  loads  to  be 
taken  from  one  village  to  another,  and  various 
items  of  business  to  transact  on  the  way,  as  all 
their  housekeeping  is  done  by  barter.  A  daily 
visit  to  the  market  must  be  made  for  dried  herbs, 
and  certain  seeds  to  flavour  the  cooking,  ground 
nuts  for  oil,  yams  and  sweet  potatoes,  or  a  joint 
of  meat  on  killing  day,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
absolute  necessity  for  an  hour  or  two’s  gossip 
over  the  affairs  of  the  neighbourhood.  And  all 
throughout  the  long  day  there  is  a  tiny  baby  to 
carry,  tucked  snugly  within  the  blanket  on  its 
mother’s  back,  its  little  nose  rubbing  against 
her  shiny  black  skin  as  it  sleeps  away  the  hours. 

They  are  happy  little  souls,  the  Nigerian  babies, 
with  huge  opaque  brown  eyes  peeping  out  mis¬ 
chievously  from  the  safe  shelter  of  Mother’s 
shoulders  and  shaven  heads  dangling  perilously 
over  the  edge  of  Mother’s  blanket,  exposed  to  the 
fierce  rays  of  the  burning  sun,  and  occasionally 
bumped  against  a  tree  or  a  gatepost  if  they  lean 
too  much  to  one  side.  I  have  often  wondered  if 
necks  are  never  broken  or  fragile  little  skulls 
fractured,  the  mothers  seem  so  entirely  oblivious 
of  their  precious  burdens,  and  the  poor  little  heads 
wag  so  helplessly  from  side  to  side,  or  hang  asleep 
at  such  dislocating  angles  as  their  parents  stride 
along,  never  even  looking  to  see  if  all  is  right 
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behind.  However,  when  baby  feels  hungry,  Mother 
is  reminded  of  her  duties  in  no  uncertain  tones, 
and,  without  removing  the  load  from  her  head, 
she  swings  the  noisy  bundle  round  in  its  wrappings 
and,  fixing  it  comfortably  in  front  of  her,  goes 
marching  on  in  jaunty  unconcern. 

They  very  soon  become  independent,  these  tiny 
mites  ;  by  the  time  there  is  another  occupant 
ready  to  fill  the  blanket,  they  are  off  on  their  own, 
toddling  about  on  little  uncertain  legs,  or  sprawling 
in  the  sun  playing  with  the  dust  and  a  few  stones. 
Their  first  food  is  a  watery  gruel  made  of  millet 
meal,  and  this  they  take,  not  through  any  sort 
of  a  tube,  but  out  of  a  huge  spoon,  with  a  bowl 
the  size  of  a  teacup.  It  is  simply  a  gourd — dried 
and  split  lengthways,  so  that  the  stem  forms  a 
handle — which  is  dipped  into  the  family  pot  and 
its  contents  poured  indifferently  over  the  baby’s 
face.  With  many  gurglings  and  splutterings  the 
poor  infant  licks  as  much  of  the  liquid  as  possible 
into  its  mouth,  and  the  rest  runs  down  the  side 
of  its  face  and  back  into  the  pot  again.  Their 
mothers  have  also  a  pleasant  habit  of  doctoring  them 
with  copious  draughts  of  water,  which  is  forced  into 
their  mouths  when  they  are  only  a  few  days  old, 
in  order  to  distend  their  tummies  and  to  clear 
a  passage  in  their  internal  organs.  However, 
they  are  very  well  treated  on  the  whole,  they 
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seldom  cry,  and  I  never  saw  one  being  struck 
or  in  any  way  ill-used  during  the  whole  time  we 
were  in  the  country.  I  am  afraid  few  travellers 
could  give  a  similar  account  of  a  six  months’ 
sojourn  in  England. 

It  was  always  a  mystery  to  me  why  there  were 
no  grave  and  dignified  old  Hausa  women.  The 
men  one  met  on  every  side — impressive  looking 
aristocrats — were  quite  a  different  breed  from  the 
ordinary  nigger.  But  never  a  woman  did  I  see 
who  could  be  called  a  mate  to  them  in  any  sense 
of  the  word  ;  the  Hausa  women  appeared  to  be 
merely  black,  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said 
about  them.  Perhaps  their  ornaments  were  a 
little  better,  their  hair  a  trifle  more  elaborately 
arranged  than  that  of  their  Pagan  sisters,  but  there 
was  never  any  indication  of  their  higher  social 
position,  nor  any  display  of  fine  raiment ;  and  the 
contrast  between  them  and  their  distinguished 
looking  husbands  was  very  marked  indeed.  Their 
eyes  held  no  note  of  command,  or  reserve,  or  of 
anything  that  is  usually  associated  with  good 
breeding  ;  and  yet  they  were  the  mothers  and 
sisters  of  these  men,  and  must  surely  have  felt 
on  some  sort  of  equality  with  them  in  their  daily 
life. 

The  explanation  probably  lies  in  the  teaching 
of  the  Mahomedan  religion,  which  for  centuries 
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has  governed  the  thoughts  and  the  lives  of  both 
sexes.  Woman,  according  to  the  Koran,  has  no 
soul,  and  no  position  other  than  that  of  a  slave 
or  a  plaything,  being  dependent  entirely  on  the 
whim  of  her  menfolk  for  all  her  worldly  circum¬ 
stances.  In  other  Mahomedan  countries  she 
is  shut  up  in  a  harem.  The  more  dutiful  and 
charming  she  is  to  her  husband,  the  more  jealously 
he  guards  her,  and  apparently  the  only  freedom 
that  she  is  ever  allowed  to  know  comes  to  her  when 
she  is  old  and  ugly  and  has  no  use  for  it.  But  in 
Northern  Nigeria  there  are  no  harems — or  I  never 
heard  of  any — and  the  Hausa  women,  although 
not  quite  so  free  and  unfettered  as  the  Pagans,  are 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  come  and  go  as  they  please  ; 
to  work  at  tin  washing,  or  at  any  other  of  the  many 
native  industries  that  flourish  in  the  country  ; 
and  so  to  make  themselves  and  their  children 
independent  of  their  menfolk.  They  are  capable, 
hardworking  creatures,  not  very  attractive,  but 
with  excellent  tempers,  and  plenty  of  common 
sense.  They  perform  the  duties  of  their  house¬ 
hold  from  the  lowly  position  assigned  to  them  by 
providence,  and  educate  their  children,  exalting 
the  boys  and  suppressing  the  girls,  according  to 
time-honoured  custom.  No  doubt  the  brains  of 
the  Hausa  woman  are  just  as  good  as  those  of  her 
husband,  if  she  ever  had  a  chance  to  develop 
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them,  but  she  appears  to  be  of  a  humble  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  it  has  not  yet  occurred  to  her  to  give 
herself  airs — or  perhaps  she  prefers  the  freedom 
of  irresponsibility  to  the  fetters  of  dignity.  Natur¬ 
ally,  her  mental  attitude  governs  her  appearance. 
She  does  not  feel  haughty  and  aristocratic,  there¬ 
fore  she  does  not  look  it.  She  has  neither  pride  of 
place  nor  any  position  to  keep  up,  and  so  we 
find  her  squatting  by  the  roadside,  jabbering  over 
the  day’s  gossip  with  her  sisters,  while  her  husband 
rides  by  in  gaudy  splendour  with  a  retinue  of 
servants  after  him. 

But  sometimes  a  woman  is  born  who  is  neither 
to  bind  nor  to  hold.  She  cares  nothing  either  for 
the  doctrines  of  her  religion  or  the  opinion 
of  her  people.  Her  individuality  is  enforced 
by  a  powerful  will,  and  she  becomes  easily  a 
paramount  power  in  her  town  or  village.  She 
rules  her  father  and  her  brothers  at  home,  and  later 
her  husband,  with  her  native  wit  and  the  sharp  edge 
of  her  tongue  ;  and  honour  and  respect  are  hers  to 
the  end  of  her  days.  There  are  not,  however,  for¬ 
tunately  for  the  peace  of  the  country,  many  women 
of  this  type.  One  hears  of  them  occasionally  when 
trouble  is  brewing  amongst  the  natives,  for  they 
are  generally  at  the  root  of  tribal  disturbances,  and 
the  names  of  some  of  them  have  been  handed  down 
among  the  makers  of  history  in  Hausaland. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

ON  Christmas  morning,  the  beating  of  tom¬ 
toms  in  the  native  quarters  at  dawn  told 
us  that  a  beast  was  to  be  killed,  and  that 
if  we  wanted  any  of  it  we  must  hurry  up,  or  all 
the  best  of  it  would  be  appropriated  by  the  early 
risers.  It  also  frightened  away  any  devils  which 
might  be  lurking  around  to  poison  the  meat, 
and  kept  at  a  discreet  distance  the  uneasy  spirit 
of  the  departed  beast. 

Cookoo  took  a  shilling,  and  came  back  with  a 
skinny  and  attenuated  leg  of  mutton,  which  later> 
with  a  fat  guinea  fowl  and  a  tinned  plum  pudding, 
served  for  our  Christmas  dinner. 

After  breakfast  the  P.M.  went  for  a  short 
stroll  round  the  property  to  see  that  his  beloved 
tin  was  still  in  the  river  beds,  and  I  called  one  or 
two  of  the  servants  into  the  hut,  and  after  giving 
them  each  a  small  dash  made  a  courageous  attempt 
to  improve  the  occasion — to  introduce  a  Christmas 
atmosphere.  But  it  was  uphill  work. 

“You  savvy  Christmas  ?  ” 
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“  Kiss  miss,  yess,  Ma.” 

“  Tell  me,  what  for  Christmas  ?  ” 

A  pause. 

“  Kiss  miss,  no  work — jamboree.” 

“  Yes,  but  I  mean — you  savvy  God  ?  ” 

Grins  of  pleased  recognition. 

“  Yess,  Ma,  savvy  God  proper — big  White  Man 
for  sky.” 

“  Quite  right.  You  savvy  Jesus  ?  ” 

“  Ma  ?  ” 

“  Jesus — Christ  ?  ” 

Blank  incomprehension. 

“  No,  Ma.” 

“  Jesus — Son  for  God — very  Good  Man,”  I 
explained. 

But  we  could  get  no  further.  It  was  quite 
impossible,  in  the  few  words  which  we  had  in 
common,  to  make  them  understand  anything  of  the 
Gospel  story,  neither  could  they  even  grasp  the 
idea  of  a  birthday,  since  they  keep  no  record  of 
their  own,  and  never  know  or  care  what  age  they 
are.  So  I  told  them  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  great 
God  in  the  sky,  who  once  came  to  earth  to  tell  us 
all  that  if  we  were  good  we  would  go  to  Heaven. 
I  said  that  if  they  were  good  they  would  be  happy, 
and  if  they  were  happy  God  would  be  pleased,  and 
would  make  them  into  nice  angels  by  and  by.  To 
all  of  which  they  listened  with  great  respect,  but 
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without  any  marked  enthusiasm,  the  prospect  of 
spending  Eternity  under  the  all-seeing  Eye  of  a 
great  White  God  not  apparently  appealing  to  them 
very  much.  Then  the  horrid  thought  struck  me 
that,  perhaps,  in  holding  out  such  a  dubious  reward 
for  virtue,  I  might  be  encouraging  vice  ;  so  I 
hastened  to  add  that,  if  they  were  not  good,  they 
would  go  to  Hell. 

This,  unfortunately,  they  seemed  to  take  as  a 
personal  threat  of  violence,  and  began  to  look 
sideways  at  me  with  uneasy  suspicion.  I  should 
have  remembered  that  any  nigger  who  has  worked 
for  a  white  man  knows  exactly  what  is  meant  by 
“  Go  to  Hell,”  and  does  not  associate  it  in  his  mind 
with  religious  instruction,  or  with  anything  of  a 
pleasant  nature  ;  and  I  began  to  wish  heartily 
that  I  had  never  attempted  to  teach  them  any¬ 
thing  at  all,  as  it  seemed  that  in  spite  of  my  excellent 
intentions  I  had  merely  succeeded  in  making  us 
all  extremely  uncomfortable.  So  I  seized  the 
toffee  tin,  and  with  an  ingratiating  smile  handed 
out  to  each  of  them  about  twice  as  much  toffee 
as  they  expected  to  get,  which  speedily  put  matters 
between  us  on  a  more  friendly  footing.  I  could 
not  help  feeling  that  my  missionary  efforts  had 
been  somewhat  of  a  failure,  but  at  any  rate  I  had 
done  my  little  best,  and  one  never  knows  when  a 
grain  of  truth  will  take  root  in  the  native  mind. 
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I  think  that,  when  I  had  finished,  our  boys  knew 
at  least  as  much  as  the  boy  from  a  certain  mission 
station,  who,  on  being  shown  a  picture  of  an 
angel  in  a  magazine,  and  asked  what  it  was 
called,  replied  earnestly  :  “  Yes,  sah,  me  savvy  dat 
ting  proper  :  dat  God  palaver  beef — lib  for 
sky.” 

It  was  a  stifling  hot  afternoon,  dry  and  cloudless  ; 
not  a  breath  of  wind  moved  the  tree  tops  or  stirred 
the  dust  that  lay  in  the  camp  clearing.  The  natives 
had  all  been  given  a  holiday,  and  no  sound  was 
to  be  heard  excepting  the  shrill  song  of  a  woman, 
as  she  beat  out  the  guinea  corn  for  her  family’s 
evening  meal.  Inside  the  hut  it  was  shady  and 
comparatively  cool ;  but  the  P.M.  felt  rather 
restive  with  nothing  to  do,  and,  although  I  could 
sit  for  hours  when  alone,  and  watch  the  landscape 
in  perfect  content,  it  seemed  somehow  to  be  an 
inadequate  occupation  for  two  of  us.  So  we  hit 
upon  the  unhappy  idea  of  trying  the  new  hair 
clippers.  There  was  a  whole  afternoon  before 
us,  and  we  were  both  in  an  excellent  temper — it 
appeared,  in  fact,  an  opportunity  too  good  to  be 
missed. 

And  here  let  me  warn  any  woman  who  con¬ 
templates  cutting  her  husband’s  hair  to  pause,  and 
consider  well  before  embarking  on  what  is  a  most 
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hazardous  undertaking,  for  it  is  utter  misery 
to  the  poor  man,  and  the  pleasure  derived  from 
it  by  his  dutiful  wife  is,  frankly,  decimal  nothing. 
She  had  better  by  far  suffer  in  silence  the  fringe 
that  hangs  over  his  collar  at  the  back.  However, 
we  were  both  blissfully  ignorant  of  what  lay  before 
us,  and  we  spread  newspapers  on  the  floor  with 
all  the  usual  enthusiasm  of  the  amateur.  In  the 
midst  of  these  sat  the  P.M.  with  a  towel  round  his 
neck,  and  wearing,  for  some  reason,  an  expression 
of  restrained  ferocity,  which  entirely  unnerved 
me  before  I  had  so  much  as  clipped  a  hair. 

The  patent  instrument  proved  to  be  a  demon 
of  contrariness  with  a  distinct  will  of  its  own, 
and  in  spite  of  my  most  earnest  efforts  succeeded 
in  pulling  out  handfuls  of  the  P.M.’s  hair.  It  had 
a  fiendish  habit  of  locking  its  teeth  at  the  wrong 
moment,  and  so  entangling  itself  in  the  longer 
hairs  in  a  way  that  froze  the  blood  in  my  veins, 
and  made  me  feel  as  if  I  were  engaged  in  horridly 
scalping  my  victim. 

The  P.M.  bore  up  nobly.  He  kept  deathly 
still,  only  murmuring  at  the  worst  crises  :  “Fire 
away,  you’re  not  hurting.” 

And  when,  at  the  end  of  about  two  hours,  I 
sank  limp  and  exhausted  on  to  the  bed,  and  he 
picked  up  the  newspapers  and  went  outside  to 
shake  himself  free  of  hairs,  we  both  felt  that  life 
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could  have  nothing  more  of  discomfort  and  dis¬ 
illusion  to  offer  us.  I  will  never  do  it  again,  there 
is  something  about  it  that  strikes  at  the  very 
roots  of  conjugal  felicity. 

Excepting  for  this  trying  and  unusual  afternoon 
we  led  a  very  peaceful  existence  in  the  wilderness, 
and  I  often  used  to  reflect  with  pride  upon  my 
absolutely  perfect  behaviour.  It  is,  indeed,  very 
hard  to  do  wrong  in  Nigeria  ;  there  is  nothing  wrong 
to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  how  easy  it  is  to  be 
good  !  To  be  kind  and  amiable  to  one’s  neigh¬ 
bours  when  one  can’t  speak  a  word  of  their  lan¬ 
guage,  and  a  smile  fulfils  all  the  claims  of  social 
intercourse!  To  be  thrifty  when  there  is  nothing 
to  buy,  energetic  when  there  is  nothing  to  do  ! 
Even  a  Christian  Scientist  could  cease  from  his 
eternal  wrangle  with  Sin,  and  live  in  contentment ; 
but  we  don’t  hear  of  any  great  anxiety  on  their 
part  to  face  the  unrealities  of  fever  without  the 
erroneous  belief  of  quinine. 

Yet  it  would  seem  that  Nigeria  offers  a  most 
promising  opening  for  that  strange  and  ambigu¬ 
ous  religion.  There  would  be  such  a  perfectly 
clear  field  for  operations.  No  tiresome  prejudices 
of  other  people  to  overcome,  no  ailing  relations 
constantly  reminding  us  of  the  things  we  want  to 
forget.  The  mental  atmosphere  would  be  delight¬ 
fully  pure  and  uncharged  with  human  thoughts 
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and  beliefs — for  of  course  the  mentality  of  the 
natives  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  when  it 
counts  for  anything  at  all.  There  would  be  no 
thermometer  in  the  house,  and  no  cocktails, 
neither  would  tobacco  pollute  the  air  and  poison 
the  system.  Unless  one  had  a  particularly  vicious 
sort  of  Mortal  Mind,  no  evil  thoughts  would  ever 
obtrude  themselves,  and  certainly  few  tempta¬ 
tions  would  arise  to  divert  one  from  the  strait 
and  narrow  path. 

The  Government,  however,  does  not  encourage 
Christian  Science,  and  more  than  one  young  con¬ 
vert,  eager  to  test  his  faith,  has  been  refused  a 
billet  in  Nigeria  on  account  of  his  religious  con¬ 
victions. 

“Not  that  it  matters,”  as  I  once  heard  a  man 
say,  “  what  a  fellow  believes,  but  we  have  no 
time  for  cranks  out  here.  We  want  a  chap  who’ll 
tackle  his  job  properly  and  take  his  five  grains  of 
quinine  every  day  without  any  fuss.  We  had  a 
man  here  a  little  time  ago  who  said  he  was  a 
Christian  Scientist,  but  no  one  took  any  notice 
of  him  till  he  went  down  rather  badly  with  fever. 
I  didn’t  know  much  about  it  in  those  days  ;  and, 
when  he  refused  to  take  his  quinine,  I  thought 
his  temperature  had  put  his  head  wrong  as  it  so 
often  does,  and  I  just  got  a  couple  of  chaps  to  sit 
on  him  while  I  poured  it  down  his  throat.  It  upset 
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him  frightfully,  you  might  have  thought  I  was 
dosing  him  with  prussic  acid.  We  pulled  him 
round  all  right,  but  as  soon  as  he  could  get  about 
again  he  blew  his  brains  out.  Put  me  off,  you  know, 
after  all  the  trouble  we’d  taken.  I’ve  always 
been  up  against  ’em  ever  since.” 

One  doesn’t  know  whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry 
over  a  story  like  that. 

Religion  amongst  the  Pagans  appears  to  be 
chiefly  a  matter  of  signs  and  omens.  They  believe 
in  gods  and  in  devils,  but  more  particularly 
in  the  village  Ju-ju  man,  who  is  on  terms  of 
intimate  familiarity  with  these  mighty  ones,  and 
who,  if  approached  in  a  proper  spirit  with  a  few 
yams,  can  generally  be  relied  upon  to  propitiate 
them. 

I  remember  one  evening,  when  the  sun  had  just 
gone  down  and  all  was  very  still  and  quiet,  there 
issued  a  deep  and  most  mournful  booming  from 
the  hills,  a  hollow  and  unearthly  noise  like  the 
last  moans  of  some  dying  leviathan.  The  effect 
was  uncanny  in  the  extreme,  and  I  hastily  sent 
for  the  steward  boy  to  explain  the  meaning  of  it. 

“  What  for  that  noise,  Sulie  ?  ” 

“  Pagan  god  talk,  Ma  ;  ’im  angry.” 

“  What  for — what  he  say  ?  ” 

“  'E  tell  ’um  ’e  see  one  very  bad  man.” 

“  What  bad  man  is  it,  what  he  done  bad  ?  ” 
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“  Me  no  fit  for  savvy,  Ma  ;  me  good  boy — bad 
man  savvy.” 

The  mighty  voice  repeated  its  terrible  indictment 
with  increasing  solemnity. 

“  All  the  bad  mans  very  frighten,”  said  Sulie 
in  an  awestruck  tone,  “  all  go  quick  an’  give  good 
dash  to  Ju-ju  man.” 

I  never  could  find  out,  nor  can  I  imagine  how 
this  extraordinary  volume  of  sound  was  produced 
in  the  hills  ;  but  as  a  simple  device  to  wring  the 
hearts  of  the  wicked,  and  replenish  the  coffers 
of  the  Ju-ju  man,  I  think  it  cannot  be  surpassed. 
Possibly  it  was  the  voice  of  Oro,  who  is  a  well-known 
god  in  many  parts  of  Nigeria,  and  who  speaks  to 
men  only,  on  matters  connected  with  procreation, 
the  increasing  of  flocks,  the  fertility  of  land,  and 
other  sacred  mysteries  of  the  same  nature.  Women 
are  not  allowed  to  participate  in  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  worship  of  Oro ;  his  inspired 
utterances  are  considered  to  be  beyond  the  scope 
of  their  intellect.  Whether  they  have  a  similar 
goddess  of  their  own  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps 
they  just  muddle  along  with  their  maternal 
operations  without  any  occult  assistance — or  pos¬ 
sibly  they  have  nothing  more  to  learn  on  the 
subject. 

Mahomedan  influence  is  growing  apace  in 
Northern  Nigeria  and  has  an  excellent  effect  upon 
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the  morals  and  habits  of  the  natives,  better,  one 
must  admit,  than  that  of  our  own  or  American 
missionaries.  The  native  mind  appears  to  grasp 
more  easily  the  old  Mosaic  law  of  “  An  eye  for  an 
eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,”  than  the  beautiful 
abstract  teaching  of  modern  Christianity.  They 
can  understand  the  Ten  Commandments,  and,  if 
the  penalties  attached  to  the  breaking  of  them 
were  clearly  set  out  and  rigidly  enforced,  there 
would  be  every  prospect  of  their  becoming  at  least 
as  moral  and  humane  as  the  Israelites  of  old,  which 
after  all  would  be  a  great  advance  on  their  present 
state  of  superstitious  savagery.  But  to  try  and 
inspire  them  with  the  lofty  ideals  of  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity,  to  tell  them  of  such  sacred  Mysteries 
as  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
or  the  Story  of  the  Cross,  seems  terribly  like 
throwing  pearls  before  swine.  They  cannot  yet 
understand  that  God  is  Love,  for  Love  in  their 
minds  is  associated  only  with  weakness  and  senti¬ 
ment  ;  neither  does  a  pure  heart  or  a  humble 
spirit  appeal  very  strongly  to  a  people  whose 
Right  is  always  Might. 

It  is  an  open  secret  in  Nigeria  that  missionaries 
are  very  little  appreciated,  either  by  the  Hausa 
chiefs  who  rule  the  people  or  by  the  white  men  who 
rule  the  Hausas,  and  why  a  few  zealous  but  mis¬ 
guided  fanatics  with  a  passion  for  self-maityrdom 
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should  be  permitted  to  go  out  there,  and  make 
the  rest  of  us  look  ridiculous,  is  a  question  which 
nobody  seems  able  to  answer.  Taking  them  at 
their  very  best,  eliminating  those  who  use  their 
profession  as  an  excuse  for  trading  with  the 
natives,  and  those  simple  souls  who  merely  like 
to  hear  themselves  talk,  there  are  few  of  them  who 
are  in  any  way  fitted  to  deal  with  natives  in  a 
country  where  the  white  man  is  in  such  a  small 
minority,  and  is  so  often  dependent  upon  his 
individuality  alone  for  his  personal  safety.  The 
majority  of  them  are  earnest  and  self-conscious 
young  people,  absolutely  without  experience  of 
life,  and  burning  with  religious  zeal.  They  yearn 
to  spread  the  glad  news  of  their  own  salvation, 
not  so  much  from  a  desire  to  benefit  Brother 
Black  as  to  “  do  something  for  God  ” — something 
for  which  they  shall  acquire  merit  in  this  world 
and  a  little  consideration  in  the  next. 

To  any  lover  of  our  holy  religion,  it  is  the  saddest 
thing  to  hear  the  tone  of  contempt  with  which  it  is 
spoken  of  by  the  higher  class  natives  ;  for  they 
are  naturally  only  able  to  judge  it  by  externals, 
and  the  “  mish  ”  with  his  humble  handshake  for 
all  and  sundry,  and  his  mild  and  deprecating  man¬ 
ner,  is  not  as  a  rule  a  very  imposing  personage.  It 
is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  proud  and 
haughty  Hausa  chiefs  ask  themselves  why  the 
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great  God  of  the  all-powerful  White  Man  is  con¬ 
tent  to  be  represented  by  such  modest  emissaries, 
and  if  they  are  in  truth  authorized  emissaries 
at  all.  So  they  stand  aloof,  and  with  them  all 
their  followers,  friends,  and  relations,  leaving  the 
Christian  missionary  to  entice  into  his  fold  only 
those  who  have  something  to  gain  by  his  patron¬ 
age.  It  is  on  this  account  that  one  hears  him 
constantly  referred  to  as  the  “  shawk  ”  or  vulture. 
He  is  said  to  sit  outside  the  camp  and  eat  up  the 
refuse  of  the  people — the  ne’er-do-well,  the  shirker, 
and  the  weak-minded — surely  a  degraded  position 
for  members  of  what  should  be  the  noblest  calling 
in  the  world.  But  so  blindly  fanatic  are  many  of 
them  that  they  glory  in  it,  and  even  go  so  far  as 
to  teach  their  so-called  converts  that,  in  being 
despised  and  rejected  of  men,  they  are  following 
the  Divine  example. 

One  naturally  hesitates  to  belittle  the  endeavours 
of  anyone  who  is  trying  to  live  up  to  an  ideal — 
Heaven  knows  that  many  of  us  at  home  would 
be  better  if  we  believed  enough  in  anything  to 
suffer  such  discomfort  and  hardships  for  its 
sake.  But  the  discrepancy  between  what  is  said 
at  missionary  meetings  and  the  actual  result  of 
missionary  enterprise,  as  seen  by  an  unpre¬ 
judiced  outsider,  is  so  marked  that  I  do  not  feel 
much  harm  can  be  done  by  saying  frankly  what 
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one  thinks  about  it.  If  the  money  and  energy 
spent  in  that  direction  were  devoted  to  the  spiritual 
enlightenment  of  our  own  people,  if  every  emi¬ 
grant  who  left  England  for  foreign  lands  Were  to 
take  with  him  ever  such  a  little  of  the  Christian 
spirit,  so  that  he  showed  in  his  life,  rather  than  by 
precept,  something  of  the  Christian  ideal  to  the 
natives  with  whom  his  lot  was  cast,  then  one 
might,  perhaps,  look  more  hopefully  for  the  coming 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  For  there  is  so  much  to 
be  done.  Even  the  most  careless  of  us  must  feel 
a  sense  of  responsibility  towards  the  people  we 
have  conquered,  and  it  is  only  bare  justice  that 
if  We  condemn  their  -code  of  ethics  we  should 
substitute  a  higher  one  of  our  own. 

The  nigger,  moreover,  although  he  cannot  talk 
nor  even  think  about  Love  in  the  abstract,  has 
within  him  germs  of  natural  kindness  and  affec¬ 
tion,  which  grow  very  rapidly  in  the  right  soil. 
He  is  grateful  for  small  mercies,  and  amply  repays 
any  consideration  that  is  shown  to  him,  even  if 
his  methods  of  doing  so  are  sometimes  rather 
crude. 

I  remember  being  very  entertained  one  day  by 
a  small  piccinin  whom  we  employed  about  the 
camp.  I  happened  to  be  in  bed  with  a  slight 
temperature,  and  I  caught  sight  of  him,  standing 
at  the  door  of  the  hut  looking  somewhat  apprehen- 
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sive,  yet  with  determination  writ  large  on  his  ugly 
little  black  face.  I  called  him  in,  and  after  some 
palaver,  which  I  could  not  understand,  he  pre¬ 
sented  me  with  a  small  and  very  dirty  packet, 
composed,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  of  dried 
grass  seeds  and  a  few  hedgehog  prickles.  It  was 
all  neatly  sewn  up  in  an  old  piece  of  cotton  stuff, 
and  looked  like  a  tiny  pincushion,  square  and 
quite  solid.  He  bade  me  earnestly  keep  it  under 
my  pillow  all  night,  because,  he  said,  it  was  very 
good  Ju-ju  and  would  make  me  better  ;  and, 
when  the  next  day  I  was  able  to  get  up,  he  went 
about  with  the  uplifted  and  confident  air  of  one 
who  works  miracles.  And  why  not  ?  Who  shall 
say  that  his  little  half-formed,  vague  idea  of  love 
and  pity  availed  less  than  the  complacent  prayers 
of  the  Righteous,  or  that  his  greasy  little  charm 
was  not  as  efficacious  as  many  a  guinea  bottle  of 
medicine  ? 

Nice  little  creature  he  was — I  wouldn’t  have 
stayed  in  bed  the  next  day  for  anything.  I  never 
had  a  prescription  that  did  me  more  good. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

THE  P.M.  is  one  of  those  strenuous  people 
who  must  always  be  up  and  doing  ;  he 
cannot  be  happy  unless  he  is  up  to  his 
neck  in  work  and  excitement.  Not  for  him  the 
pleasures  of  placid  reflection,  the  sober  delights 
of  literature  or  abstract  science.  Even  his  recrea¬ 
tions  are  only  a  source  of  joy  if  they  demand  violent 
and  unusual  physical  exercise.  Driven  birds 
he  despises ;  much  better,  he  says,  to  chase  labori¬ 
ously  after  them,  and  come  home  at  the  end  of  a 
long  day  wet  through  and  tired  out,  with  a  few 
brace  and  an  odd  rabbit  or  hare.  For  the  same 
reason,  it  appears  that  football  is  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  cricket — because  you  get  hotter  and 
more  muddy.  Altogether  a  strange  and  inexplic¬ 
able  point  of  view. 

So  it  happened  that  we  had  not  been  many 
weeks  on  the  Kudaru  property  before  he  decided 
that  there  was  nothing  more  for  him  to  do  there, 
and  we  packed  up  our  tin  boxes,  folded  up  the 
beds  and  chairs,  and  with  a  few  cases  of  provisions 
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set  forth  on  the  road  again,  seeking  for  new  worlds 
to  conquer.  Down  the  hills  to  the  sweeping 
plains,  through  miles  of  long,  waving  grass,  over 
dry  river  beds  and  rushing  torrents  we  went, 
halting  under  an  occasional  shady  clump  of  trees, 
and  passing  our  nights  in  native  rest-houses. 

We  apportioned  the  days  as  before,  resting 
when  the  sun  was  overhead,  and  travelling  in 
easy  stages  ;  and  the  journey  might  have  been 
a  repetition  of  our  first  trek,  except  for  the  fact 
that  on  this  occasion  we  had  no  idea  where  we 
were  going.  All  our  hopes  and  confidence  were 
placed  in  one  Balu,  a  Hausa  interpreter,  the  most 
affable  and  optimistic  person,  who  wore  wonderful, 
blue,  flowing  garments,  and  rode  a  scraggy  horse 
that  went  like  the  wind.  The  P.M.  thought  a 
lot  of  Balu,  who  had  been  with  him  on  his  first 
trip,  and  who  returned  this  appreciation  with  an 
abject  and  voluble  devotion  that  never  faltered 
even  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  of 
which  there  were  many  before  we  got  safely  back 
to  camp  again. 

Balu  knew,  it  appeared,  of  a  place  five  days’ 
journey  away,  where  tin  lay  in  profusion.  White 
men  had  tried  the  district  about  two  years  previ¬ 
ously,  and  had  abandoned  it,  having  failed  to  find 
anything  ;  and  they  had  left,  said  Balu,  several 
empty  huts  in  which  we  should  be  able  to  live, 
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only  two  miles  from  the  exact  spot  where  the  tin 
was  to  be  found.  The  name  of  this  place,  he  said, 
was  Dansi  or  Damshi,  or  words  to  that  effect,  and 
it  lay  four  quick  days  or  five  slow  ones,  over  that 
way. 

So  Balu  rode  ahead  to  lead  us,  his  cheery  and 
changeless  smile  illuminating  the  path  ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  boys  followed  on  foot  the  rough  and 
winding  road  as  best  they  could,  balancing  their 
loads  lightly  on  their  heads,  and  singing  songs  of 
contentment  at  being  on  the  move  again. 

Sometimes  we  followed  a  well-beaten  road  for 
a  few  miles,  but,  as  a  rule,  our  way  lay  across 
country,  through  ragged  forest  bush,  or  shut  in 
on  either  side  by  walls  of  towering  grass.  On 
the  second  day  we  discovered  that  two  women, 
bearing  loads  on  their  heads,  had  joined  the  party  ; 
these,  Balu  explained,  were  his  wives  with  his 
luggage,  who  would  also  cook  his  food,  as  it  would 
shame  him  before  the  other  men  if  he  performed 
such  menial  services  for  himself.  And  so  with 
many  shy  grins  the  two  Mrs.  Balus  were  accepted 
on  a  proper  footing,  and  padded  merrily  along, 
exchanging  jokes  with  every  one  we  passed, 
carrying  their  huge  loads  all  day,  and  at  night 
preparing  and  cooking  the  supper  of  Balu  and  his 
friends.  After  the  meal  was  over,  they  joined 
the  men  round  the  camp  fire  and  gossiped  over 
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the  day’s  work  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  or 
sang  their  weird,  tuneless  songs  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  a  spirited  tattoo  on  an  empty  calabash. 

About  the  third  day,  on  coming  suddenly  into 
a  main  road  out  of  some  thick  bush,  we  saw  before 
us,  to  our  intense  amazement,  a  line  of  telegraph 
poles  and  wires. 

“  Where  on  earth  are  we  now  ?  ”  demanded 
the  P.M. 

“  That  way  Naraguta,”  explained  Balu  with 
a  pleased  smile,  “  Naraguta,  two  days.  This  way 
Bauchi — too  far.  Dansi,”  he  continued,  pointing 
in  a  third  direction,  “  over  dar — not  too  far.” 

It  was  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  Balu’s 
efficiency  that  he  had  no  idea  of  time  or  distance, 
or  at  any  rate  no  means  of  conveying  his  ideas  to 
us.  A  place  was  far,  too  far,  or  not  far.  Time 
was  soon,  very  soon,  or  by-um-by.  And  the 
consequence  was  that  we  never  knew  how  long 
the  next  trek  would  be,  nor  how  to  arrange  the 
day’s  journey  to  the  best  advantage  ;  for  we  were 
of  course  entirely  dependent  on  rivers  for  water, 
and  on  native  villages  for  food  to  feed  the  horses 
and  the  carriers. 

In  vain  did  the  P.M.  endeavour  to  gauge  the 
distance  between  two  places,  or  even  how  long 
the  journey  would  take  us.  Balu  had  always  a 
ready  smile  and  many  voluble  explanations,  but 
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never  any  information  that  turned  out  to  be 
correct. 

“  How  far  next  stop  ?  ” 

“  ’Bout  two  hours,  sah.” 

“  More  than  two  hours,  or  less  ?  ” 

“  Small — small,  sah.” 

“  One  hour  and  half  ?  ” 

“  Yess,  sah,  I  tink.” 

“  Is  water  there  ?  ” 

“  Plenty  water,  sah.” 

“  And  rest-house  ?  ” 

“  Good  house,  sah.” 

So  we  would  set  off,  and  as  a  rule  would  reach 
our  destination  only  after  four  hours’  hard  going 
in  the  blazing  sun,  hungry,  thirsty,  and  heaping 
reproaches  on  the  penitent,  but  not  in  the  least 
depressed,  Balu.  “  I  tell  you  proper  next  time,” 
he  would  say  cheerily,  after  the  P.M.  had  called 
him  all  the  swear  words  he  knew.  But  the  next 
time  it  was  no  better ;  although  occasionally 
he  erred  on  the  other  side,  and,  after  making  an 
early  start  for  a  long  trek,  we  would  find  ourselves 
within  the  hour  at  a  river,  where  all  the  carriers 
would  joyfully  lay  down  their  burdens,  bathe 
themselves  and  wash  their  clothes,  leaving  a 
long  dry  trek  to  be  performed  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day. 

However,  we  enjoyed  the  free  life  and  the  happy- 
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go-lucky  days.  There  was  plenty  to  shoot  on  the 
road :  guinea  fowl,  partridges,  and  sometimes  a 
small  buck  or  a  few  pigeons.  The  native  villages 
supplied  chickens  and  eggs,  and  occasionally 
milk  ;  and  all  was  very  merry  and  bright,  except 
that  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  Dansi  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  we  were  all  feeling  quite 
ready  for  a  rest. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day,  the  P.M.  took 
Balu  firmly  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  com¬ 
manded  him  to  produce  Dansi  without  any 
further  delay. 

“  Because,”  he  said,  “  to-day  is  Sunday,  and 
the  carriers  are  nearly  done.  They  need  a  day's 
rest.  But  here  is  not  a  good  place  to  rest.  No 
proper  food,  and  little  water.  Tell  me  now,  where 
is  Dansi  ?  Is  it  by  that  hill  yonder  ?  ” 

“  More  far,  sah,”  said  Balu  apologetically. 

“  Is  it  over  the  hill  ?  ” 

“  Small,  sah,  very  small.” 

“Is  it  by  that  big  hill  ?  ”  a  blue  shadow  at 
least  twenty  miles  away. 

“No  sah,  no — two  hours  small.” 

"  Very  well  then,”  replied  the  P.M.  with  decision. 
“  We  shall  be  there  by  nine  o’clock  at  the  latest. 
Gather  together  the  carriers  and  tell  them  that 
they  have  only  one  small  trek  to  finish  all.  They 
must  do  that  proper,  then  they  can  have  a  few 
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days’  rest,  and  say  I  give  small  dash  to 
each.” 

“  Ver’  good,  sah,”  said  Balu  genially,  “  small- 
small  dash.” 

The  road  lay  through  the  outer  Naraguta  dis¬ 
trict,  about  twenty-five  miles,  as  we  discovered 
later,  from  the  town  of  Naraguta  itself,  which  is 
the  head-quarters  of  tin  in  Nigeria.  And  a  more 
desolate,  God-forsaken  country  I  never  set  eyes 
on.  Every  vestige  of  green  had  been  burnt  off 
by  prospectors,  and  nothing  was  left  but  blackened 
skeletons  of  trees  and  bare  grey  rocks,  which  threw 
off  a  terrific  heat  on  either  side  of  us.  At  every 
turn  of  the  road  we  expected  to  see  the  promised 
Dansi,  but  mile  followed  mile,  and  no  sign  of  a 
village  appeared  to  gladden  our  hearts.  We  had 
purposely  allowed  the  carriers  to  get  ahead,  on 
account  of  the  noise  and  dust  they  were  making, 
and  we  were  pleasantly  surprised  at  their  alacrity 
in  disappearing  out  of  sight.  Not  a  straggler  ! 
It  looked  most  promising — till  we  discovered  the 
reason  of  their  haste. 

A  native  market  is  held  every  Sunday  up  there 
amongst  the  rocks,  in  a  large  flat  enclosure,  which 
is  deserted  the  rest  of  the  week.  Swarthy  Arab 
traders  meet  there,  with  their  strings  of  donkeys, 
laden  with  sugar,  salt,  cotton,  tobacco,  etc.  And 
there  foregather  each  week  hundreds  of  natives, 
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from  the  neighbouring  villages  and  mines,  some 
of  them  having  travelled  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
to  attend.  There  also  were  our  carriers,  mingling 
gaily  with  the  crowd,  having  deposited  our  baggage 
in  a  neat  row  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  clearing. 

The  place  was  a  perfect  pandemonium.  Throngs 
of  perspiring,  grinning  savages  in  all  stages  of 
dress  and  undress — principally  the  latter — shouted 
and  bargained  around  the  numerous  booths.  The 
market-place  was  packed  with  a  surging,  living 
mass  of  humanity,  pushing,  jostling,  and  elbowing 
each  other  with  hoarse  cries  and  shrill  invective, 
as  every  one  endeavoured  to  sell  his  wares  or  make 
his  purchases.  The  braying  of  donkeys  mingled 
with  the  lowing  of  cattle  and  the  plaintive  bleating 
of  sheep  and  goats,  who  were  tied  up  to  stakes  in 
the  ground,  or  herded  into  rough  pens  awaiting 
their  fate.  The  twanging  of  banjos  and  the 
beating  of  tom-toms  added  to  the  general  harmony; 
and  the  smell,  heat,  dirt  and  chaotic  disorder  were 
like  nothing  else  on  earth.  Not  a  white  man  was 
to  be  seen,  no  one  was  apparently  in  authority, 
and  the  P.M.  looked — what  I  have  never  seen  him 
look  before  or  since — completely  baffled,  thwarted. 

But  not  for  long.  He  realized  that  in  a  very 
short  time  most  of  his  carriers  would  be  drunk, 
and  that  we  should  have  to  spend  the  night  beside 
our  baggage  in  that  filthy  inferno.  And  so. 
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having  first  deposited  me  at  a  safe  distance  under 
the  shade  of  an  overhanging  rock,  he  straightway 
sailed  into  the  crowd  with  his  riding  whip,  and 
began  by  means  of  threats  and  curses  to  pick  out 
his  men  one  by  one.  It  was  an  anxious  time  for 
the  timorous  onlooker.  Furious  glances  flashed 
from  a  hundred  black  eyes,  and  followed  him 
menacingly  as  he  thrust  his  way  into  the  midst 
of  the  seething  throng.  It  needed  only  a  word  or 
a  signal  from  one  fellow  bolder  than  the  rest,  and 
his  chances  of  ever  coming  out  alive  were  small 
indeed.  For  every  one  was  very  angry  ;  but  not 
so  angry  as  the  P.M.  Death  and  destruction 
glinted  in  his  steely  eye  ;  and  many  a  savage  who 
looked  fierce  enough  to  eat  him,  behind  his  back. 
Wore  a  very  different  aspect  when  he  encountered 
that  grim  and  determined  Baturi  face  to  face. 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  all  the  carriers 
had  been  collected  and  driven  back  to  their 
bundles ;  some  of  them  indulging  in  a  mild  grumble, 
but  the  majority  wearing  a  philosophical  grin 
of  satisfaction  to  think  that  at  any  rate  they  had 
not  missed  all  the  fun  of  the  fair. 

I  could  not  help  wondering  what  exactly  it  was 
that  enabled  one  man  alone  to  awe  such  a  re¬ 
fractory  crowd,  whether  his  supremacy  was  due 
to  peculiar  psychic  force,  to  personal  strength  of 
mind,  or  to  the  natural  authority  that  the  white 
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man  seems  to  possess  over  the  black.  But  the 
P.M.  was  in  no  sort  of  a  mood  for  theoretical  dis¬ 
cussion.  He  had  something  to  say  to  Balu,  for 
it  was  after  twelve  o’clock  and  no  sign  of  Dansi 
could  be  seen. 

After  another  climb  up  a  steep  and  narrow  gorge, 
stifling  hot  and  shut  in  on  either  hand  by  huge 
granite  rocks,  we  came  out  upon  the  side  of  an 
enormous  mountain  of  bare  stone,  smooth  as  a 
billiard  ball,  and  so  hot  that  one  could  not  touch 
it  with  the  naked  hand.  A  narrow,  dangerous 
path  ran  round  it  about  half-way  from  the  top, 
and  this  we  had  to  negotiate  on  foot,  as  it  was 
much  too  slippery  to  risk  it  on  horseback.  The 
soles  of  our  leather  boots  were  hot  and  shiny, 
and  it  was  most  difficult  to  keep  a  foothold  on  the 
slanting  surface.  There  was  nothing  whatever 
to  catch  hold  of,  and  a  quite  probable  prospect 
of  our  sliding,  at  any  moment,  two  hundred  feet 
down  into  the  granite  depths  beneath  us.  The 
sun  was  directly  over  our  heads,  and  beat  down  on 
us  with  a  steady  relentless  blaze,  and  the  reflected 
heat  from  the  burning  stone  beneath  us  shimmered 
and  quivered  till  the  path  seemed  to  be  whirling 
us  dizzily  into  eternity. 

At  last  we  got  round  in  safety,  only  to  find  that 
we  had  before  us  another  hill  of  the  same  kind  ; 
and  just  when  I  felt  really  at  the  end  of  my  tether 
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the  road  ran  steeply  down  the  side  into  the 
valley.  It  was  a  great  temptation  to  sit  down 
and  toboggan  to  the  bottom,  but  I  resisted  it. 
One  of  the  carriers,  however,  did  so  inadvertently, 
and  slid  for  a  few  yards  with  his  head  sandwiched 
between  the  granite  and  a  tin  bath.  It  was  an 
anxious  moment,  and  we  feared  the  worst  until 
we  saw  him  get  up  smiling  and  proceed  jauntily 
on  his  way.  When  we  eventually  reached  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  a  pleasant  surprise  awaited  us,  for  there, 
coming  towards  us,  was  a  white  man,  who  had  been 
warned  by  his  boys  of  our  approach. 

What  a  blessed  vision  he  was  !  I  never  took 
so  violent  a  fancy  to  anyone  before  at  sight.  And 
the  feeling  seemed  to  be  quite  reciprocal,  for  he 
explained  that  he  never  saw  a  white  face  from  one 
month  to  another,  and  was  considerably  bored 
with  himself.  He  invited  us  into  his  nice  cool 
camp,  and  gave  us  cold  drinks  and  a  long  chair 
each,  and  he  talked,  and  talked  and  talked,  till  I 
thought  he  would  never  stop.  He  had  not  been 
able  to  speak  English  for  so  long  that,  once  he 
began,  he  entirely  ran  away  with  himself.  We  met 
several  men  in  Nigeria  like  that — it  is  positively 
uncanny  to  hear  them. 

After  lunch,  the  P.M.  began  again  the  usual 
inquiries  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Dansi,  which 
ended  in  the  carriers  starting  off  at  half-past  two, 
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with  Balu’s  solemn  assurance  that  they  would 
reach  camp  within  an  hour.  The  White  Man 
seemed  rather  vague  about  the  exact  spot,  but, 
as  most  of  these  places  have  several  different 
names,  that  did  not  alarm  us  much.  We  kept  Balu 
and  one  or  two  of  the  boys  with  us,  and  the  rest 
took  on  the  baggage,  with  orders  to  have  the  camp 
fixed  up  and  the  beds  made  by  the  time  we  arrived. 

At  half-past  three,  after  a  comforting  cup  of 
tea,  we  set  off  again — and  at  half -past  five  we  were 
still  plodding  wearily  along  with  never  a  sign  of 
Dansi  before  us  !  Then  we  came  to  another  of 
those  fearsome  rocky  gorges,  running  up  at  an 
angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  and  without 
even  a  path  that  one  could  see.  My  horse,  never 
very  good  at  going  over  stones,  absolutely  refused 
to  tackle  these,  and  I  was  obliged  to  dismount  and 
clamber  up  over  them  as  best  I  might,  while  the 
doki  boy  pulled  the  horse  up  after  me.  For  half 
an  hour  I  climbed  and  toiled,  and  at  last  found 
myself,  panting  and  perspiring,  on  the  top  of  a 
plateau,  which  sloped  away  gently  to  some  plains 
beneath  it.  And  there  I  sat  down  and  wept  a  few 
bitter  tears.  For,  half  a  mile  ahead,  was  the 
P.M.  giving  Balu  a  piece  of  his  mind,  Balu  hurry¬ 
ing  anxiously  on  in  front,  and  the  P.M.  shaking  his 
stick  and  gesticulating  violently.  And  not  a 
human  habitation  anywhere  in  sight ! 
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The  sun  was  sinking.  The  drinks  and  food  were 
far  on  ahead.  The  horses  crawled  along  at  a 
snail’s  pace,  and  eventually,  when  it  was  almost 
dark,  we  reached  a  collection  of  dismal  and  very 
dilapidated  grass  huts,  which  we  were  assured  was 
the  longed-for  Dansi.  The  carriers  had  been  there 
for  about  an  hour,  but  nothing  was  yet  unpacked 
and  no  dinner  was  ready,  as  Sulie,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  party,  was  convinced  that  we  could 
not  intend  to  spend  the  night  there.  Several 
of  the  boys  were  sound  asleep,  and  every  one  was 
very  depressed  and  downhearted  to  find  Dansi 
fallen  so  far  below  what  we  had  all  expected  from 
Balu’s  glowing  description  of  it.  By  the  time 
we  had  finished  a  much-needed  cocktail,  it  was 
pitch  dark,  and  so  huge  bonfires  were  lighted, 
which  soon  made  little  patches  of  glory  in  the 
general  gloom  and  cheered  us  all  up  considerably. 
The  boys  proceeded  to  put  up  the  beds  and  to 
unpack  what  was  necessary  for  the  night,  and  the 
P.M.  and  I  set  out  to  make  a  tour  of  inspection 
of  our  new  quarters. 

The  huts  were  small  and  extremely  dirty,  many 
of  them  having  collapsed  altogether.  Cobwebs 
had  festooned  themselves  across  the  doorways 
of  those  that  still  remained  standing,  and,  when 
we  brushed  them  aside  to  investigate  further, 
snakes,  lizards,  and  divers  creeping  things  scuttled 
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out  into  the  long  grass  and  rustled  away  into  the 
silence.  Huge  spiders  swung  from  the  rotting 
roofs,  and  black  wasps,  an  inch  long,  had  nested 
in  the  walls.  The  floors  were  lumpy  and  uneven 
as  though  they  had  been  recently  dug  up,  and  it  is 
my  conviction,  although  I  fortunately  did  not 
think  of  it  at  the  time,  that  the  place  had  been 
used  as  a  burial  ground  by  natives,  who  always 
bury  their  beloved  in  an  empty  hut,  either  their 
own  or  that  of  some  one  else.  There  was  a  faint 
and  curiously  fetid  atmosphere  about  the  whole 
camp,  and  the  water,  which  was  brought  up  from 
the  river  near  by,  had  a  most  evil  odour  and  was 
so  muddy  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  the  bottom 
of  the  bath. 

At  last  the  beds  were  put  up  and  we  were  safely 
tucked  inside  our  mosquito  curtains,  much  too 
tired  to  care  anything  about  the  rest  of  our  sur¬ 
roundings.  But  hardly  had  we  dropped  off  to 
sleep,  when  one  of  the  other  huts  caught  alight 
and  threatened  to  destroy  the  whole  camp,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  get  up  and  sit  outside  on  our 
boxes  till  it  was  safe  to  go  back  to  bed  again. 

Enough  of  Dansi !  It  was  a  pestilential  hole — 
and  all  the  tin  turned  out  to  be  iron. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

ONE  hears  so  often  of  mining  and  explora¬ 
tion  companies  that  have  made  a  promis¬ 
ing  debut  before  the  public,  heralded 
in  advance  by  extravagant  press  notices,  adver¬ 
tised  by  a  plausible  prospectus,  and  vouched  for 
by  men  of  undoubted  integrity — only  to  fade  away 
with  much  less  ostentation  through  the  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Court  into  utter  oblivion.  And  no  one  is 
apparently  to  blame  for  their  ignominious  collapse. 
The  directors,  it  appears,  have  acted  on  the  glowing 
report  of  a  mining  expert,  who  turns  out  to  be 
a  perverter  of  the  truth  ;  and  the  expert  explains, 
with  more  force  than  politeness,  that  his  report 
would  have  held  good  if  the  directors  had  not 
thieved  all  the  working  capital.  Meanwhile,  the 
directors  draw  their  fees  and  expenses,  the  secre¬ 
tary  takes  his  salary  and  office  rent,  the  mining 
expert  does  not  work  for  love  alone ;  and  the 
only  people  who  get  nothing  at  all  are  the  mute 
inglorious  millions  who  support  this  thriving 
industry  by  their  subscriptions. 
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It  may  therefore  interest  the  intelligent  outsider 
to  consider  some  of  the  means  by  which  a  barren 
and  unproductive  tract  of  land,  in  a  far  country, 
is  converted  into  a  wealthy  and  important  British 
company,  with  a  balance  at  the  bank,  and  a  real 
baronet  on  the  front  page  of  the  prospectus.  The 
responsibility  lies,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the 
aforesaid  mining  expert.  He  is  not  necessarily 
an  expert,  nor  even  a  miner,  and  quite  often  does 
not  know  one  end  of  a  pick  from  the  other.  But 
he  can  always  talk  fluently  on  any  subject  under 
the  sun,  and  it  is  this  that  so  endears  him  to  the 
London  company  promoter.  It  seems  strange, 
in  these  days  of  competitive  examinations,  certi¬ 
ficates,  and  licences,  that  any  man  who  wishes 
to  become  a  M.E.  has  only  to  print  the  magic 
letters  on  his  visiting  card,  and  the  thing  is  done  ; 
less  strange,  perhaps,  that  so  many  do  so,  for  it  is  a 
pleasant  and  lucrative  profession,  one  that  yields 
the  maximum  of  profit  for  the  minimum  of  labour. 

It  is  therefore  very  popular  with  all  those  eager 
and  energetic  spirits  who  have  never  had  either 
the  time,  the  inclination,  or  the  money,  to  learn  the 
rudiments  of  any  other  calling  ;  and  many  of 
its  brightest  stars  have  drifted  in  from  some  remote 
Colonial  Police  Force,  their  whole  stock  in  trade 
consisting  of  military  swank  and  a  cast-iron  nerve. 
And  a  very  useful  outfit  it  proves  to  be.  For  the 
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M.E.  has  never  any  money  of  his  own — none,  at 
any  rate,  for  mining  speculation — and  he  must 
first  induce  some  one  to  put  up  the  preliminary 
expenses  before  he  can  make  any  headway  at  all. 
He  says  quite  frankly  that  he  is  not  a  business 
man,  but  that  he  is  prepared  to  go  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  any  part  of  the  woild  and  examine  a 
property,  report  upon  a  mine,  or  discover  a  new 
area,  for  anyone  who  will  pay  him  to  do  so. 

He  is  a  born  gambler  ;  and,  should  money  be 
short,  he  will  often  sally  forth  lightheartedly  into 
unhealthy  and  unexplored  regions  for  no  other 
emolument  than  his  travelling  expenses  and  ten 
per  cent,  in  shares  of  the  new  company  when 
or  if  it  is  floated.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is 
lucky  enough  to  strike  anyone  who  can  afford 
to  pay  him  a  fee  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas, 
he  will  pocket  it  without  a  scruple,  and  ask  for 
more.  Having  settled  the  preliminaries  and 
booked  for  himself  the  most  comfortable  cabin 
on  the  ship,  he  packs  up  his  leather  kit  bags,  and 
with  his  gun-cases,  gramophone,  and  a  case  of  good 
whisky,  goes  off  to  earn  his  daily  bread.  For  a 
long  time  the  vast  gold-bearing  areas  of  Australia 
and  South  Africa  offered  him  the  most  lucrative 
field  for  operations  ;  and  in  later  years  the  rubber 
boom  provided  him  with  ample  scope  for  his 
abilities,  the  difference  between  a  vegetable  and 
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a  mineral  proposition  being  merely  a  matter  of 
catchwords.  But  nothing  has  perhaps  yielded 
him  a  richer  harvest  in  the  last  twenty  years  than 
the  Tin  Fields  of  Northern  Nigeria,  and  his  work 
there  is  still  painfully  apparent  to  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see. 

The  process  of  acquiring  a  mine  in  that  country 
is  a  simple  one,  once  the  exploration  syndicate 
is  formed  and  the  money  safely  paid  into  the 
banking  account.  Huge  areas  are  pegged  off, 
and  a  provisional  licence  applied  for,  which  secures 
the  property  at  a  small  cost  for  a  year,  and  does 
not  bind  anybody  to  anything  further.  The 
eminent  expert  spends  a  few  hours  in  making  an 
exhaustive  examination,  which  would  take  any¬ 
one  else  the  same  number  of  weeks  ;  and,  having 
satisfied  himself  that  the  ground  is  richly  pro¬ 
ductive,  repacks  his  bags  and  goes  straight  home 
again.  He  must  of  course  take  with  him  a  col¬ 
lection  of  specimens  from  the  property,  to  show 
his  people,  and  to  prove  to  them  that  he  has  not 
been  wasting  his  time  or  their  money,  and  the 
procuring  of  these  is  sometimes  the  hardest  work 
of  the  whole  undertaking.  However,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  tin  in  Nigeria,  and  if  a  man  cannot 
actually  find  any  for  himself  there  are  plenty  of 
natives  who,  for  a  consideration,  will  find  it  for 
him — where  they  get  it  from  is  another  story. 
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So  the  mining  expert  goes  home,  and  in  course 
of  time  a  company  is  formed,  and  a  prospectus 
issued,  which  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
speculating  public.  They  are  told  that  five 
hundred  test  holes  have  been  put  down,  the 
deposit  yielding  an  average  of  ten  pounds  of  tin 
to  the  cubic  yard.  The  concession  contains  two 
million  cubic  yards,  so  that  a  statistic  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  tin  actually  on  the  property  is, 
roughly,  twenty  million  pounds,  or  about  nine 
thousand  tons.  Supposing  the  market  value  of 
tin  to  be  £150  per  ton,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
the  glorious  sum  of  £1,350,000  is  lying  idle  out 
in  that  far  country,  waiting  only  for  some  one  with 
enough  enterprise  to  gather  it  up  and  put  it  into 
his  pocket. 

But  just  as  you  cannot  draw  water  from  a  well 
without  a  bucket,  you  cannot  get  tin  out  of  the 
earth  without  the  expenditure  of  a  good  deal  of 
money.  Picks  and  shovels,  sluice  boxes  and  other 
mining  equipment  must  be  provided,  gangs  of 
natives  must  be  employed,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  salaries  must  be  paid  of  the  men  who  know  how 
to  do  the  necessary  work.  However,  with  such  a 
rosy  prospect  before  their  eyes,  the  public  soon 
supply  the  needed  capital,  and  before  long  every¬ 
thing  is  ready  to  start  the  operations,  which  are 
to  result  in  a  fortune  for  everybody  concerned. 
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And  here  it  is  that  the  trouble  begins.  For 
when  agreements  have  been  signed,  the  passage 
monies  paid,  all  the  legal  requirements  of  the 
Government  satisfied,  houses  erected  on  the 
property  for  the  staff,  and  a  large  supply  of  native 
labour  obtained — the  tin  is  nowhere  to  be  found  ! 

The  harassed  engineer,  working  on  the  report 
that  has  been  given  him,  digs  and  delves  all  over 

the  concession,  washes  the  ground  and  pans  it 
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day  by  day,  but  never  does  the  sight  of  ten  pounds 
of  tin  to  the  cubic  yard  gladden  his  eyes,  nor,  in 
many  cases,  even  ten  ounces.  Whereupon  he 
cables  home  the  result  of  his  labours,  and  advises 
that  the  property  be  abandoned  forthwith.  But 
the  directors  turn  a  deaf  ear  unto  him.  The  working 
capital  is  not  yet  exhausted,  the  vendors’  shares 
are  not  yet  all  sold,  and  he  is  instructed  to  proceed 
at  once  with  his  development,  and  to  leave  the 
business  of  the  company  in  the  hands  of  people 
who  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 

Sometimes — but  not  often  if  he  is  well  paid — he 
is  a  spirited  young  man,  and  refuses  to  obey  his 
superiors,  to  continue  the  management  of  a  mine 
which  he  knows  to  be  worthless  ;  and,  if  things 
begin  to  look  awkward  for  the  promoters,  it  is 
then  that  the  real  mining  engineer  comes  into  his 
own.  The  shareholders,  perhaps,  get  nervous,  or 
some  one  on  the  Board  of  Directors  suffers  from 
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a  queasy  conscience,  and  a  reputable  and  experi¬ 
enced  man  is  paid  to  go  out  and  make  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  report  on  the  property.  He  costs  the  com¬ 
pany  fully  five  hundred  pounds,  but,  by  the  time 
matters  have  arrived  at  this  crisis,  most  of  the 
original  promoters  have  quite  unostentatiously 
unloaded  their  shares  into  the  market,  and  stand 
to  lose  nothing  if  the  whole  structure  falls  to  the 
ground.  They  realize,  moreover,  that  they  need 
the  support  of  an  honest  man’s  name  to  help  them 
through  the  trying  period  of  liquidation ;  and 
they  are  quite  ready  to  pay  him  a  good  fee, 
especially  as  it  is  to  come  out  of  the  nearly  empty 
coffers  of  the  company. 

We  have  now  reached  the  depressing  stage  when 
the  shares  begin  to  totter,  to  crumble  quickly  away 
from  pounds  into  shillings.  Rumours  are  afloat, 
and  everybody  wants  to  sell.  Nobody  wants 
to  buy.  And  eventually  there  is  a  shareholders’ 
meeting  to  consider  the  position  in  which  they 
find  themselves.  The  directors — unless  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  too  unwell  on  that  day — are  there  in  the 
pillory  to  answer  questions.  The  mining  engineer 
is  there  with  his  condemnatory  report,  the  manager 
is  there  to  confirm  it,  and  the  mining  expert, 
as  likely  as  not,  is  there  too,  valiantly  to  uphold 
his  original  statements.  This  is  an  occasion  upon 
which,  if  he  is  a  real  star,  he  will  shine  with  exceed- 
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ing  brilliance  ;  and  many  a  time  has  a  man  of 
strong  personality  and  a  persuasive  tongue  talked 
his  critics  into  an  admiring  silence,  and  even 
raised  the  money  for  a  reconstruction  scheme  at 
the  same  meeting. 

It  is  not  very  long  ago  that  a  well-known  genius, 
whose  report  had  been  proved  to  be  an  utter 
fabrication,  explained  cheerily  to  his  audience  that 
not  only  had  he  certainly  put  down  the  alleged 
holes  and  taken  out  of  them  the  tin  that  he  brought 
home  with  him,  and  on  which  the  company  was 
formed,  but  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  go  out 
there  again  for  a  merely  nominal  fee,  in  order  to 
show  any  authorized  person  the  exact  spot  where 
the  work  had  been  done.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
he  had  sunk  the  holes  in  the  bed  of  a  river  during 
the  dry  season,  and  that  when  the  rains  came  and 
flooded  the  country  they  must  have  become  filled 
up  with  mud  again,  so  that  no  trace  of  all  his 
labours  could  be  found.  The  artless  simplicity 
of  this  explanation  seems  to  have  completely 
staggered  the  shareholders  for  a  moment  ;  but, 
when  they  recovered  their  equilibrium,  it  appeared 
that  nobody  believed  what  he  had  said.  He 
had  overdone  it,  and  he  left  the  room  in  no  sort 
of  doubt  as  to  what  every  one  there  thought  about 
him. 

One  would  imagine  that  after  this  painful 
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episode  he  would  have  been  glad  to  retire  into 
private  life,  or,  at  any  rate,  would  be  obliged  to 
seek  another  sphere  for  his  activities.  But  not 
at  all.  The  shares  of  the  next  company  he  floated 
went  off  like  hot  cakes,  and  the  reason  for  their 
doing  so  is  not  very  far  to  seek,  for  every  one 
likes  money,  and  those  who  speculate  do  so  with 
no  other  object  than  to  get  it  easily.  They  do 
not  care,  neither  do  they  want  to  know,  anything 
about  a  mine,  as  long  as  the  shares  go  up  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  After  the  first  experience  of  our 
mining  expert,  they  quite  realized  that  anything 
with  which  his  name  was  associated  would  be 
certain  to  have  a  good  rise  on  the  market,  that  his 
companies  were  floated  only  with  that  end  in 
view  ;  and  they  therefore  bought  up  his  shares  as 
soon  as  they  were  issued,  with  the  firm  intention 
of  selling  them  a  little  sooner  this  time — just  before 
they  began  to  fall. 

There  is  a  district  somewhere  between  Zungeru 
and  Jebba,  which  is  responsible  for  a  good  deal  in 
the  history  of  Nigerian  company  finance.  Tin  was 
originally  discovered  there  by  a  man  working  on 
the  railway  line  then  in  course  of  construction  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  It  is  quite  possible 
that,  when  he  went  home  with  his  first  property, 
his  intentions  were  perfectly  honourable,  but  he 
had  not  been  there  very  long  before  he  realized 
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that  company  promoting  promised  a  much  more 
lucrative  future  than  driving  an  engine.  He  was 
received  with  open  arms  by  the  people  to  whom  he 
had  introductions,  his  property  was  floated  with 
enthusiasm,  and  he  was  sent  back  with  all  speed  to 
find  another  one  like  it.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  boom.  Others  quickly  followed  in  the 
engine-driver’s  footsteps,  and  before  long  a  vast 
tract  of  land  had  been  pegged  off  and  floated 
in  London  or  in  Paris  into  numerous  companies. 
Every  one  wanted  Nigerian  Tin  shares  in  those 
days,  and  money  was  easily  forthcoming  for  each 
new  venture  as  it  appeared  in  public. 

There  was  also  another  railway  man,  a  very 
astute  person,  who,  seeing  better  times  ahead, 
resigned  his  billet  and  straightway  blossomed  out 
into  a  mining  authority  of  great  magnitude  ;  and 
he  it  was  who  perhaps  did  more  than  anybody  else 
to  exploit  the  district.  He  was  indefatigable, 
and  spent  his  time  in  wildly  rushing  backwards 
and  forwards  between  England  and  Africa,  intent 
on  making  hay  while  the  sun  of  prosperity  shone 
upon  him  so  brightly.  It  was  not  until  about 
forty  square  miles  of  the  country  had  been  taken 
up  that  it  seemed  to  occur  to  any  one  to  have  the 
place  properly  examined  and  tested  by  competent 
men  ;  and,  when  at  last  steps  were  taken  to  ascer¬ 
tain  exactly  the  value  of  the  various  properties, 
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it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  very  few 
of  the  shares  were  in  the  hands  of  the  original 
promoters. 

Then  it  was  that  the  Nigerian  bubble  began  to 
subside.  One  after  another,  forty-two  mining 
engineers  were  sent  out  to  report  on  the  district, 
at  an  expenditure  of  certainly  not  less  than  twenty 
thousand  pounds  to  the  unhappy  shareholders 
of  the  different  companies.  They  unanimously 
condemned  the  whole  ground,  and  one  of  them 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  specimen  of 
valuable  lode  matter  exhibited  by  one  company 
had  undoubtedly  been  procured  from  a  certain 
mine  in  Cornwall.  This  was  naturally  a  great 
blow  to  the  owners  of  the  valuable  lode,  for  up 
to  that  time  nothing  but  alluvial  wash  had  been 
discovered,  and  every  one  had  been  very  pleased 
to  think  that  they  possessed  hundreds  of  tons  of 
solid,  tin-bearing  rock  :  the  outcrop,  or  part  that 
showed  above  ground,  was  said  to  be  standing  up 
five  feet  high,  for  a  distance  of  over  one  hundred  feet. 

We  did  not  visit  this  particular  district,  so  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  seeing  anything  of  these  freaks 
of  finance,  but  in  the  short  tour  that  we  made  in 
other  parts  of  Nigeria  we  saw  ample  evidence  of  the 
same  methods  having  been  employed  in  many 
similar  cases.  It  would  be  perhaps  running  into  the 
danger  zone  of  libel  to  particularize  too  exactly,  so 
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I  will  only  say  that  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
Dansi  we  came  across  several  melancholy  examples 
of  how  not  to  run  a  tin  mine.  On  one  property 
of,  roughly,  five  square  miles,  there  was  a  pathetic¬ 
ally  bored  and  weary  young  man,  spending  labori¬ 
ous  days  between  his  gramophone  and  the  home 
papers — keeping  the  place  open  for  some  highly 
paid  manager  who  knew  better  than  to  stay  there 
himself.  The  ground  was  scored  with  trenches 
and  costeans,  and  a  few  niggers  loafed  about  as 
an  excuse  for  a  paysheet.  All  hope  of  finding 
any  tin  had  long  since  been  given  up,  and  the 
working  capital  was  presumably  being  absorbed 
as  rapidly  as  possible  by  every  one  who  could  man¬ 
age  to  get  a  finger  in  the  pie. 

A  day’s  journey  away  was  a  sad-eyed,  middle- 
aged  man  hanging  on  to  an  empty  billet  for  the 
sake  of  a  wife  and  four  children  in  Ealing.  He 
drew  possibly  £ 700  or  £800  a  year  for  writing  a 
weekly  report  to  keep  the  company’s  pot  boiling. 
Everything  on  the  mine  was  in  perfect  order,  the 
camp  was  clean  and  neat,  and  most  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  looked  as  though  it  had  never  been  used  and 
never  would  be.  He  was  a  poor,  conscientious 
old  person  who  ought  to  have  been  a  cashier  in  a 
provincial  bank,  and  I  think  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  before  the  solitude  and  monotony  of  his 
existence  will  drive  him  out  of  his  mind. 
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But  perhaps  the  most  glaring  example  of  muddle 
and  waste  which  it  was  our  misfortune  to  see,  we 
found  one  day  in  a  deserted  camp.  There  in  half 
an  acre  of  cleared  ground  were  ten  or  twelve  well- 
built  grass  huts  :  accommodation  for  a  couple  of 
white  men,  with  quarters  for  their  servants  and 
stabling  for  their  horses.  Timber  had  been  felled 
and  stored,  and  a  road  cut  through  the  bush  to  a 
river  that  ran  not  far  away.  Work  had  evidently 
been  carried  on  with  much  enthusiasm  and  plenty 
of  money,  for  the  whole  place  was  riddled  with 
trenches  and  pits  where  the  earth  had  been  dug 
out  and  washed  for  tin.  And,  no  doubt,  glowing 
accounts  had  been  sent  home  to  the  delighted 
shareholders  of  the  enormous  weekly  returns,  for 
metal  there  certainly  was  in  profusion.  But  it 
was  not,  unfortunately,  tin.  Merely  an  utterly 
worthless  form  of  iron,  containing  perhaps  two 
per  cent,  of  tin,  which  could  never  by  any  chance 
be  extracted,  and  was  of  no  possible  use  to 
anybody. 

The  P.M.  called  me  over  to  one  of  the  huts, 
which  wasf  provided  with  a  stout  wooden  door  and 
a  hefty  padlock.  His  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles 
as  together  we  inspected  four  or  five  tons  of 
carefully  cleaned  iron  dust,  a  lasting  memorial, 
as  I  ^remarked  sympathetically,  of  somebody’s 
blighted  hopes. 
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“  Blighted  hopes  be  blowed,”  exclaimed  the 
P.M.  in  his  emotional  way  ;  “  anyone  fool  enough 
to  put  up  the  money  for  this  sort  of  thing  richly 
deserves  to  lose  it.  It  just  proves,”  he  added 
emphatically,  “  what  I've  always  told  you.  You 
can  float  any  swindle  you  like,  as  long  as  it’s  far 
enough  away  from  England.  The  more  remote 
and  inaccessible  the  spot,  the  easier  it  is  to  get 
the  thing  done.  But  you  try  and  do  a  good  little 
Cornish  property,  where  they  can  see  the  tin  any 
day  they  like  to  go  and  look  at  it,  and  nobody  will 
have  it  at  any  price.  What  they  like  is  something 
off  the  map,  with  a  name  they  can’t  pronounce, 
and  a  capital  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.” 

“  Never  mind,”  I  said,  “  no  use  losing  your 
temper  over  it.” 

“  But  I  do  mind,”  he  replied  savagely.  “  This 
sort  of  thing  makes  me  fit  to  eat  grass.  I’ll  bet 
you  what  you  like  that  when  we  get  home  we  shall 
find  this  identical  property  reconstructed  and  the 
shares  a  good  price  ;  it  belongs  to  a  set  of  city 
sharks  who  do  nothing  else.” 

Fortunately  I  did  not  take  up  the  bet,  or  I  should 
have  lost  my  money.  I  believe  they  added  a  few 
acres  and  called  it  by  another  name. 

However,  it  does  not  do  to  look  only  on  the 
gloomy  side  of  things.  There  are  many  good  men 
and  true  earning  an  honest  livelihood  on  the  boards 
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of  Nigerian  Tin  Corporations,  and  doubtless  there 
are  also  shareholders  thankfully  spending  the 
dividends  derived  from  their  well-managed  pro¬ 
perties — but  not  many  of  these,  I  think.  There  are 
dozens  of  industrious  young  engineers  striving 
against  heavy  odds,  in  a  trying  climate,  to  convert 
a  dubious  property  into  a  paying  proposition  ;  and 
there  are  well-known  cases  in  which  boards  com¬ 
posed  of  upright  and  innocent  old  gentlemen  have 
been  the  unsuspecting  tools  of  unscrupulous  mine 
managers.  One  in  particular. 

He  was  a  very  astute  person,  whose  record  had 
not  been  entirely  satisfactory,  and  who  was  about 
to  leave  the  service  of  his  company  when  he  was 
seized  with  a  very  bright,  but  not  altogether 
original  idea.  He  wrote  home  to  a  London  stock¬ 
broker  to  buy  for  him  a  few  hundred  of  the 
company’s  shares,  which  were  then  standing  at 
about  a  pound  ;  after  which  he  cabled  to  his 
directors  that  an  enormous  lode  of  great  value 
had  been  discovered  on  the  property  ;  he  said  it 
was  several  miles  long,  a  mile  wide,  and  carried 
tin,  which  he  estimated  to  be  worth  millions 
of  pounds.  The  directors  were  naturally  charmed 
with  this  good  news,  but  not  the  London  con¬ 
sulting  engineer,  who  was  aghast  at  the  audacity 
of  the  invention,  and  strongly  objected  to  the 
cable  being  published  in  the  financial  papers. 
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However,  published  it  was,  so  that  when  the 
resourceful  manager  returned  home  to  England, 
by  a  boat  arriving  shortly  after  his  cable,  he  was 
able  to  sell  his  pound  shares  for  six  pounds  each, 
and  take  himself  for  a  nice  holiday  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  with  the  proceeds  of  the  bright  idea. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

IT  would  be  tedious  to  describe,  even  if  I  could 
remember  them,  all  the  various  little  villages 
through  which  we  passed  after  leaving 
Dansi.  They  were  all  very  much  alike,  and  one’s 
impression  of  them,  I  think,  depended  chiefly 
upon  the  mood  in  which  one  happened  to  be  at  the 
time.  Some  of  them  were  dirty  and  degraded- 
looking  hovels,  peopled  with  inhabitants  who  were 
apparently  half-witted,  half-starved,  or  both  ;  and 
others  were  clean,  tidy,  and  prosperous,  with  well- 
tilled  lands  around  them,  and  every  sign  of  an 
intelligent  and  industrious  population. 

I  remember  particularly  a  place  called  Douro, 
or  Jura,  as  being  the  nicest  little  village  we  saw 
in  the  whole  country.  It  was  divided  into  small 
plots,  each  containing  a  well-built  grass  or  mud 
hut,  and  fenced  round  neatly  with  dried  millet 
stalks  standing  about  four  or  five  feet  high.  In 
each  garden  were  patches  of  bananas  or  clusters 
of  pawpaw  trees  bearing  fruit,  and  every  hut  had 
its  basket  of  white  fluffy  cotton  drying  on  the 
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thatch,  and  its  yellow  gourds  hardening  in  the 
sun,  so  that  they  could  be  made  into  serviceable 
household  utensils.  All  the  children  looked  clean 
and  chubby,  the  goats  were  fat  and  contented, 
and  even  the  chickens,  usually  so  ragged  and 
neglected,  had  an  air  of  well-being  and  comfort. 
High  granite  rocks  sheltered  it  from  the  afternoon 
sun,  and  a  few  large  shady  trees  in  the  centre  of 
the  village  formed  a  sort  of  general  meeting-place 
for  every  one  when  work  was  over.  The  natives 
brought  us  a  few  eggs,  some  pawpaws,  and  a 
calabash  full  of  tomatoes,  not  much  larger  than 
marbles,  but  very  sweet,  and  a  most  welcome 
addition  to  the  inevitable  cold  chicken. 

Everywhere  we  went  the  people  were  perfectly 
friendly,  and  anxious  to  help  us  in  any  way  they 
could,  and  it  says  a  great  deal  for  British  adminis¬ 
tration  that  a  few  hundred  white  men  are  able  to 
influence  so  powerfully  a  population  of  about  ten 
million  savages.  One  wondered  sometimes  how 
it  was  done  and  why  they  tamely  submit  to  be 
ruled  by  such  a  small  minority  of  an  alien  people, 
when  it  would  be  so  easy  for  them  to  rise  up  one 
night  and  slay  every  one  of  us.  I  remember  say¬ 
ing  something  of  the  kind  to  a  Resident  whom  we 
met,  and  he  told  me  of  a  conversation  he  once 
had  with  a  well-known  Emir  in  Northern  Nigeria, 
which  seemed  to  shed  some  light  upon  the  subject. 
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He  was  congratulating  him  on  the  way  in  which 
the  Hausa  chiefs,  who  have  always  been  such 
great  fighters,  had  co-operated  with  the  English 
for  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  the  marvellous 
control  which  they  had  over  the  Pagans  under 
their  jurisdiction  ;  he  said  he  thought  it  showed 
understanding  of  a  very  high  order  that  they 
recognized  so  completely  the  superiority  of  the 
white  man — or  words  to  that  effect. 

Whereupon  the  Emir  enlightened  him.  “  It 
is  not,”  he  said,  “  that  we  like  your  rule,  but  then 
neither  do  we  like  your  guns.  We  have  nothing 
here  to  fight  you  with,  and  it  is  bad  for  our  people 
to  be  killed  and  wounded  by  an  enemy  which 
they  cannot  even  see.  And  so  we  are  trying  to 
remain  as  quiet  and  peaceable  as  possible,  for  we 
know  that  soon  you  will  all  go  away  and  we  shall 
have  our  country  again  in  our  own  hands.” 

“  Don’t  make  any  mistake  about  that,”  said  the 
Resident  ;  “  Englishmen  are  here  to  stay  for 
always,  we  are  not  going  away.” 

The  Emir,  I  am  sure,  wore  that  look  of  ineffable 
wisdom  with  which  these  grave  old  gentlemen  so 
often  regard  us,  a  sort  of  tolerant  and  grand- 
fatherly  amusement  at  our  youth  and  enthusiasm. 
“  I  think  you  will  go  away,”  he  replied  politely, 
“  because  you  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  this 
country  is  not  good  for  white  men.  They  get 
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ill  here,  and  many  of  them  die.”  “  When  one 
dies,  another  will  take  his  place.  There  are  plenty 
of  Englishmen,”  said  the  Resident.  “  But  your 
women  do  not  come,”  persisted  the  Emir,  “  and 
that  is  how  we  know  that  you  are  not  here  to  stay 
for  ever.  If  I  go  on  a  visit  to  a  far  land,  I  leave 
my  women  safely  at  my  home.  I  am  away  for 
a  short  time  only,  and  I  can  do  without  them. 
But  if  I  am  going  to  live  in  the  land  altogether,  to 
make  my  home  there,  to  grow  crops  and  to  rear 
cattle,  then  I  need  my  women,  and  I  wish  to  have 
my  children  around  me  so  that  they  also  may  take 
root  in  the  new  country.  White  men  and  black 
men  are  alike  in  this,  it  is  nature.  Only  the  young 
men  come  here,  those  whose  blood  is  hot  and  those 
who  seek  adventure.  The  older  men,  the  women 
and  the  children  do  not  come.  Soon  you  will 
grow  tired  of  a  land  where  you  are  always  a  stranger, 
where  you  can  have  no  home  ;  and  then  you  will 
come  here  no  more,  and  we  shall  rule  the  country 
again  as  our  fathers  have  always  done  before  us. 
But,”  he  added  courteously,  “  it  is  good  that  you 
have  been  here.  Y ou  have  taught  us  many  things, 
and  you  have  cleaned  the  country  of  many  bad 
men  and  many  evil  habits  ;  and  we  thank  you. 
We  shall  always  remember  that  the  White  Man 
was  sent  us  by  Allah  to  punish  us  for  much  that 
was  wrong  and  to  teach  us  to  do  better.” 
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Perhaps  he  is  right.  Many  of  those  who  ought 
to  know  best  maintain  that  as  Africa  always  has 
been,  so  it  always  will  be  a  country  for  black 
people  ;  and  that  in  trying  to  educate  the  nigger, 
and  so  raise  him  to  our  own  standard  of  civilization, 
we  are  quickly  helping  him  to  realize  his  immense 
power,  and  hastening  the  day  when  we  shall  have 
to  hand  back  to  him  his  birthright.  However, 
that  day  is  a  long  way  off  in  Nigeria,  whatever 
it  may  be  further  South.  The  white  man  there 
is  king  as  he  is  nowhere  else  in  the  world  ;  and  a 
most  diverting  spectacle  he  is,  playing  little  tin 
god  to  his  black  subjects. 

Until  quite  recently  there  has  been  only  one 
class  of  Englishmen  out  there,  the  aim  of  the 
Government  having  been  from  the  beginning  to 
rule  Nigeria  by  means  of  men  of  birth  and  educa¬ 
tion.  For  the  first  few  years  all  Residents  and 
other  officials  were  very  carefully  chosen  with  this 
end  in  view.  It  was  considered  that  a  gentleman 
held  by  right  that  air  of  personal  authority  which 
is  such  an  undoubted  asset  in  all  dealings  between 
black  and  white ;  that  his  education  would 
account  for  the  tact  and  toleration  which  are  needed 
in  a  newly  conquered  country  ;  and  it  was  further 
hoped  that  his  high  moral  character  would  set 
up  a  lofty  standard  of  conduct  as  a  model  for 
the  depraved  inhabitants  of  the  Dark  Continent. 
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Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  this  excellent 
scheme,  it  transpired  that  there  were  few  men,  in 
whom  the  advantages  of  birth  and  education  were 
combined  with  a  moral  character  beyond  reproach, 
who  were  willing  to  risk  their  constitutions  in  the 
poisonous  swamps  of  W.A.  They  were  appar¬ 
ently  able  to  find  a  pleasanter  scope  for  their 
activities  in  a  more  salubrious  climate  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  they  had  been  crossed  in  love,  or 
blackballed  at  their  club,  that  their  fancy  lightly 
turned  to  thoughts  of  Nigeria.  There  were, 
however,  a  great  many  young  men  of  good  family, 
but  with  no  other  recommendation,  whose  friends 
and  relations  gladly  procured  for  them  billets  in 
the  new  administration  ;  and  the  country  soon  be¬ 
came  the  recognized  dumping  ground  for  younger 
sons  who  were  too  poor  to  enter  either  of  the 
Services,  and  too  proud  to  do  anything  else  ;  for 
all  those  who  were  inclined  to  kick  over  the  traces 
and  to  bring  down  the  gray  hairs  of  their  fathers  ; 
and  particularly  for  the  sons  of  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

They  were  a  merry  crew  out  there  in  the  early 
days,  and  the  story  of  their  escapades  and  adven¬ 
tures  would  make  a  most  entertaining  book, 
but  one  for  which  it  would  be  extremely  hard  to 
find  a  publisher.  Most  of  them  died  of  fever,  or 
of  some  other  tropical  disease ;  of  the  few  who 
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survived,  some  have  since  risen  to  greater  things, 
and  the  rest  have  relapsed  into  taciturn,  bitter 
old  men  who  only  stay  there  because  they  have 
nowhere  else  to  go. 

The  majority  of  the  present  day  officials  are 
not  quite  of  the  same  stamp  as  the  original  pioneers. 
They  are  made  of  softer  stuff,  and  their  lives  are 
a  good  deal  safer  and  more  comfortable  than 
those  of  their  predecessors.  Moreover,  the  work 
that  is  now  being  done  requires  a  special  training, 
which  was  not  necessary  in  the  old  days.  A  man 
must  be  able  to  keep  books,  to  write  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  report  on  the  doings  of  his  district,  and  to 
understand  something  of  the  Hausa  language  and 
tradition  before  he  can  hope  to  fill  a  good  billet 
in  the  new  Nigeria.  The  country  is  therefore 
appealing  to  a  totally  different  class  of  men,  and 
the  intelligent  civil  servant  has  a  better  chance 
of  success  there  nowadays  than  the  soldier  of 
fortune.  When  the  time  comes  that  he  can  sit 
in  his  little  pigeon-hole  and  quietly  do  his  own 
job,  no  doubt  he  will  be  an  excellent  chap,  and  a 
credit  to  his  country  ;  but  just  at  present  he  is 
finding  his  position  rather  trying. 

He  is  expected  to  look  like  a  military  martinet, 
and  work  like  a  stockbroker’s  clerk,  and  he  is 
very  busy  keeping  up  appearances.  Terribly 
oppressed  he  is  by  that  old  bugbear,  The  Prestige 
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of  the  White  Man,  and  much  more  concerned  with 
what  the  natives  are  thinking  about  him  than  is 
at  all  good  either  for  himself  or  for  them.  It 
must,  however,  be  a  rather  dreary  business  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  adventurous  spirits  who 
have  gone  gloriously  before  and  had  most  of  the 
fun  ;  and  undoubtedly  all  credit  is  due  to  those 
who  are  industriously  tidying  up  the  paths  so 
recklessly  cut,  and  converting  Nigeria  into  a  tame 
and  well-managed  colony  of  the  Empire. 

Quite  the  most  interesting  men  we  met  there 
were  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  earlier  wars 
of  the  country.  It  must  be  admitted  that  many 
of  them  were  contented  to  look  interesting  with¬ 
out  exerting  themselves  any  further  ;  but  there 
were  happily  one  or  two  delightful  exceptions, 
and  of  these  I  remember  particularly  a  certain 
naval  officer  who  had  been  up  to  Benin  with  the 
1897  expedition.  He  said  that,  if  the  Niger  was 
poisonous,  the  branch  of  it  known  as  the  Benin 
River  was  positively  putrid.  The  whole  district 
was  a  network  of  winding  waterways,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  whether  any  given  turning 
might  lead  right  away  up  country,  terminate  in  a 
cul-de-sac,  or  land  one  back  at  the  original  start¬ 
ing  point.  Shortly  before  the  occupation  of 
Benin  itself,  his  gunboat  received  instructions 
to  proceed  to  a  certain  town  up  the  river,  in  order 
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to  distract  the  enemy’s  attention  from  a  counter 
attack  at  another  place. 

They  had  no  chart,  and  only  the  haziest  idea  of 
where  this  town  might  be  ;  and  he  said  that,  when 
he  left  the  last  trading  station  behind  him,  his 
sailing  directions  were  scribbled  on  the  back  of 
an  old  envelope,  and  consisted  of  a  rough  diagram, 
with  a  note  that  he  was  to  take  the  third  turning 
on  the  right  after  passing  the  heap  of  empty  gin 
bottles  piled  up  at  the  corner  of  the  second  to  the 
left — or  words  to  that  effect.  It  was  an  oily, 
miasmatic  stream  running  between  banks  of 
impenetrable  jungle,  which  reached  right  down  to 
the  water’s  edge  ;  and,  whenever  they  came  to  a 
village,  all  the  inhabitants  would  flee  for  their 
lives,  far  into  the  bush  where  no  white  man  could 
ever  follow  them,  and  remain  there  till  the  coast 
was  clear  again.  Eventually  they  reached  the 
town  that  was  their  destination,  and  a  small 
detachment  was  ordered  to  go  ashore  and  spy  out 
the  land. 

“  Of  course,”  he  said,  “  they  dished  it  all  up 
to  look  very  gaudy  in  the  newspapers,  but  what 
really  happened  was  this  :  We  arrived  at  the  place 
one  morning,  and  fired  a  few  shots  into  ’em  to 
open  the  ball— but  not  a  sound.  So  the  captain 
sent  about  eighty  of  us  ashore  to  root  round  and 
see  what  was  doing.  And  we  landed.  Nice  little 
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landing-stage  there  was,  and  a  clear  path  leading 
up  to  the  town.  Half-way  up  we  met  a  sort  of 
five-barred  ladder  arrangement  set  across  the  road, 
which  it  appears  was  a  part  of  their  entrench¬ 
ments,  but  we  didn’t  know  it,  and  we  clambered 
over  the  thing  and  eventually  got  to  the  village. 
Usual  lot  of  mud  houses,  grass  huts  and  things, 
and  we  lurched  all  over  the  place  and  poked  about, 
but  not  a  soul  to  be  seen  anywhere.  One  of  the 
chaps  struck  a  wooden  door  fastened  by  a  lock, 
and  we  thought  at  first  we’d  got  hold  of  something, 
but  when  we  put  a  gun  to  the  lock  and  blew  the 
place  open,  expecting  a  bit  of  a  rush,  nothing 
happened.  We  naturally  felt  rather  sold,  and 
we  were  all  getting  a  bit  fed  up  with  nothing  doing, 
when  some  one  suggested  that  we  should  investi¬ 
gate  the  Ju-ju  house. 

“  You  never  saw  such  a  place  in  your  life.  Dark, 
filthy  hut,  full  of  rags,  bones,  nails,  etc.,  the  usual 
Ju-ju  outfit  ;  and  one  or  two  decorations  in  the 
way  of  wooden  gods  and  bronze  figures.  I 
managed  to  get  hold  of  a  nice  few,  amongst  them 
a  human  skull,  which  I  had  made  into  quite  a 
good  tobacco  jar  afterwards.  Near  the  house 
was  a  pit  full  of  dead  bodies  partially  covered  with 
earth  ;  evidently  there  had  been  a  bit  of  a  religious 
picnic  before  they  cleared  out.  The  whole  place 
was  a  perfect  shambles,  and  smelt  something 
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frightful,  so  we  set  a  match  to  it.  Hardly  had 
we  got  outside  when  a  P.0,  came  over  to  me  and 
said  in  a  choky  sort  of  voice  :  ‘For  God’s  sake 
get  me  some  whisky.’  When  I  looked  at  him 
I  saw  he’d  been  badly  shot  in  the  throat,  so  I 
thought  whisky  wouldn’t  do  him  any  good,  and 
handed  him  over  to  the  doctor.  Before  you  could 
say  ‘  knife  ’  another  chap  tripped  up  and  fell 
down  in  front  of  me — a  bit  weird,  you  know, 
because  there  wasn’t  a  sound  or  a  sight  of  anybody. 

“  We  didn’t  know  where  the  shots  were  coming 
from,  and  we  hadn’t  been  doing  any  shooting 
ourselves,  excepting  one  or  two  chaps  on  their 
own  account  for  a  bit  of  fun.  After  that  an 
order  was  given  to  fire  volleys  into  the  bush,  and 
we  heard  a  lot  of  squeals  and  yells — too  many 
for  my  taste.  We  held  a  council  of  war,  and  de¬ 
cided  to  cut  back  to  the  ship,  for  it  was  nearly 
dark  and,  as  we  were  only  about  eighty  all  told 
and  had  brought  neither  water  nor  provisions, 
we  could  not  properly  occupy  the  place  for  the 
night.  Moreover,  there  might  be  a  couple  of 
thousand  niggers  in  the  bush  for  all  we  knew. 
When  we  started  to  make  a  move,  the  enemy- 
seemed  to  buck  up  a  bit,  and  the  air  was  thick 
with  flying  potleg,  old  nails,  pieces  of  iron,  etc. 
The  Marines  took  the  rear,  and  I  must  say  they 
food  it  remarkably  well.  We  got  back  to  the 
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ship  with  several  badly  wounded,  but  none  killed  ; 
and  lucky  to  do  it,  for  we  had  been  surrounded, 
without  knowing  it,  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
king’s  army,  and  it’s  a  miracle  we  weren’t  all 
taken  prisoners.  They  rather  like  prisoners,  be¬ 
cause  they  know  a  lot  of  little  fancy  tricks  to  play 
on  ’em. 

“  Next  day  we  turned  up  in  full  force,  about 
three  hundred  of  us  with  a  machine  gun,  and  we 
soon  sent  ’em  flying  in  all  directions.  We  ran 
up  entrenchments  all  round  the  town  and  put 
everything  shipshape  in  no  time.  We  couldn’t 
imagine  why  they  hadn’t  gone  for  us  the  day 
before  while  they  had  the  chance,  but  we  learned 
afterwards  that  they  had  something  else  in  view. 
A  main  road  ran  straight  from  the  town  into  Benin 
City  and  they  expected  that,  if  they  left  us  alone, 
the  whole  force  would  make  for  that.  They 
widened  the  track  for  us,  so  that  we  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  getting  along,  cleared  it  up  nicely, 
and  fixed  up  a  lovely  lot  of  ambushes  by  the  way, 
the  idea  being  to  follow  us  on  behind  and  do  us  all 
in  from  the  rear.  Good  scheme,  too,  but  it  didn’t 
work.  We  were  rather  pleased  to  have  got  off 
so  easily,  for  the  fate  of  any  of  us  who  had  been 
captured  was  rather  too  grizzly  to  think  about. 
They  gave  us  a  hint  of  what  to  expect  by  leaving 
bits  of  bodies  lying  about  all  over  the  place.  The 
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skin  was  white,  and  at  first  we  used  to  believe  that 
they’d  got  hold  of  some  of  our  chaps  and  cut  ’em 
up  to  annoy  us.  But  after  a  while  we  tumbled 
to  it  that  they  were  native  bits,  with  the  skin 
carefully  bleached  to  resemble  a  white  man.  They 
weren’t  long  in  discovering  that  insults  of  that 
description  touched  us  on  the  raw  better  than 
anything — nice  people  the  Beninese  !  ” 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

WE  went  home  via  Naraguta,  which  is  the 
chief  town  on  the  Bauchi  Plateau,  and 
the  centre  of  the  tin  industry  in  North¬ 
ern  Nigeria  ;  and  there  we  spent  a  few  days  with 
the  Director  of  Mines  and  his  wife. 

It  was  delightful  to  see  a  white  woman  again. 
She  had  a  soft  little  voice,  which  sounded  like  sweet 
music  after  such  a  long  spell  of  masculine  gruffness, 
and  she  lived  in  a  proper  house  with  corners  to  the 
rooms  and  doors  that  would  shut.  We  talked 
about  clothes  and  housekeeping  by  the  hour,  and 
she  told  me  many  interesting  stories  of  the  men 
thereabouts,  of  whom  there  were  several  dozen, 
and  few  of  whom  had  a  shred  of  character  left 
when  we  had  done  with  them.  She  is  the  only 
woman  there,  and  reigns  like  a  small  and  very 
piquant  queen  over  the  whole  district,  at  once  the 
joy  and  terror  of  every  one  around  her.  She  has 
been  up  there  alone  for  several  years,  and  like  all 
women  who  live  away  from  the  chastening  in¬ 
fluence  of  their  own  sex,  and  from  the  ordinary 
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conventions  of  society,  she  has  developed  a  most 
weird  and  original  little  character  of  her  own. 

She  rides  a  great,  lurching,  untamed-looking 
steed,  perched  astride  it  in  a  sort  of  Broncho  Bill 
riding  kit,  with  open-work  stockings  and  a  pair 
of  useful  spurs  fixed  to  her  tiny  high-heeled  slippers. 
In  the  evening  she  may  be  seen  swinging  in  a  ham¬ 
mock  under  red  shaded  lights,  with  a  cigarette 
between  her  lips,  and  a  ready  snub  for  any  man 
who  dares  to  take  up  the  challenge  in  her  black 
eyes.  Her  husband  is  her  exact  opposite  in  almost 
every  respect — a  huge,  loosely  built  man  of  a 
calm  and  philosophic  temperament  and  a  scien¬ 
tific  turn  of  mind.  They  are  a  most  interesting 
couple  with  hardly  an  idea  in  common,  yet  living 
together  in  perfect  amity  in  the  miraculous  way 
that  so  many  oddly  assorted  people  seem  to  do. 

The  other  member  of  the  family  was  an  utterly 
mad  bird  :  a  golden-crested  crane,  or  crown  bird, 
whose  name  was  Clarence.  He  was  rather  like 
a  huge  stork,  but  he  had  none  of  the  stork’s  grace¬ 
ful  ineptitude,  being  a  much  more  active  and 
intelligent  person,  intensely  curious  about  every¬ 
thing  that  went  on  in  the  house,  and  with  very 
decided  likes  and  dislikes  of  his  own.  Particu¬ 
larly  did  meal-times  appeal  to  him  ;  he  was  quite 
at  his  best  when  the  lamp  threw  a  red  shade  over 
the  glistening  table  and  left  the  rest  of  the  room 
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in  comparative  darkness.  As  soon  as  we  had  taken 
our  seats,  Clarence  would  move  off  gracefully 
into  a  quiet  corner  and  there  execute  a  frivolous 
and  jerky  little  dance  of  joy  all  to  himself.  It  was 
most  amusing  to  watch  him  pirouetting  light- 
heartedly  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other, 
and  I  could  hardly  eat  my  dinner  for  laughing  at 
him  on  the  night  of  our  arrival.  After  he  had 
danced  for  a  few  minutes,  he  returned  to  the  table 
and  accepted  morsels  from  the  various  plates, 
and  I  had  almost  forgotten  his  existence  when  I 
suddenly  felt  a  vicious  peck  on  my  bare  shoulder. 
Whether  I  had  inadvertently  hurt  his  feelings  or 
roused  his  curiosity,  or  whether  he  was  merely 
trying  to  be  friendly  I  could  not  decide,  for  he 
had  the  sort  of  face  that  might  mean  anything. 
At  any  rate  it  was  rather  alarming  to’ have  one’s 
back  pecked  sharply  at  intervals  during  dinner, 
and  I  wore  my  table  napkin  as  a  cape  to  protect 
myself  for  the  rest  of  the  meal. 

Naraguta  is  not  at  all  like  the  ordinary  mining 
camp,  and  very  little  is  to  be  seen  of  the  extensive 
operations  which  are  supplying  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  world’s  tin  at  the  present  time. 
There  are  no  tall  chimneys,  shaft  heads,  or  tailing 
dumps  ;  no  trolleys,  smoke,  or  clatter  of  machinery. 
The  land  lies  bare  and  hummocky  on  both  sides 
of  the  Delimi  River,  and  the  metal  is  won  by  ground 
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sluicing  and  washing.  There  are  no  shops,  busi¬ 
ness  being  done  in  the  native  market,  or  with 
the  old  Niger  Company’s  store  at  Joss,  five  miles 
away.  One  or  two  well-built  houses,  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  stand  out  individually  ;  and,  for 
the  rest,  mud  or  grass  huts  cluster  along  either 
side  of  the  straight,  well-kept  roads.  No  agri¬ 
cultural  industry  has  so  far  sprung  up,  and  food 
is  scarce  and  very  dear,  most  of  the  Europeans 
living  on  a  diet  of  tinned  provisions.  Blackwater 
fever  and  malaria  are  very  prevalent,  in  spite  of 
an  apparently  healthy  and  invigorating  climate  ; 
and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  half  the  men  in  camp 
were  reported  to  be  on  the  sick  list. 

There  were  two  doctors,  both  very  busy  men, 
one  living  some  miles  away  with  his  wife,  whom  we 
did  not  see,  but  of  whose  kindness  and  devotion  to 
the  sick  we  heard  a  good  deal  ;  the  other  a  merry 
soul  who  dined  at  the  Commissioner’s  house  while 
we  were  there,  and  greatly  entertained  us  all  by 
his  confidences.  He  told  us  that  his  one  ambition 
was  to  retire  to  a  French  vineyard,  make  large 
quantities  of  good  wine,  and  drink  it  all  himself. 

“  Only,”  he  said,  “  directly  I  get  in  the  least 
drunk  I  tell  lies,  and  cannot  prevent  myself  from 
doing  so.  Quite  recently,  after  a  dinner  party, 
the  other  men  were  all  talking  about  a  popular 
music-hall  star  in  England :  her  beauty,  her 
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engaging  vices  and  her  morals,  of  which  they  said 
she  had  none  ;  and,  before  I  could  stop  myself, 
I  rose  in  my  seat  and  remarked  gravely,  ‘  Gentle¬ 
men,  you  are  speaking  of  my  wife  !  ’  I  was  sorry 
afterwards,  because  it  seemed  to  throw  quite  a  wet 
blanket  over  the  party  ;  and  when  I  tried  to  explain 
that  she  was  not  my  wife  at  all,  that  I  had  never 
even  seen  her  in  my  life,  they  said  kindly,  ‘  That’s 
all  right,  old  chap,’  and  changed  the  subject.” 

There  was  also  there,  on  a  visit,  the  managing 
director  of  a  well-known  tin  company,  a  big  man 
with  a  most  genial  smile,  which  inspired  confidence 
at  sight  and  must  have  been  a  great  help  to  him  in 
dealing  with  his  shareholders.  And  very  ennob¬ 
ling  it  was  to  hear  his  views  on  finance.  He  felt, 
so  he  told  us,  a  deep  responsibility  towards  the 
widows  and  orphans  whose  little  all  was  invested 
in  the  company’s  funds  ;  a  man  had  a  public 
duty  to  perform  in  handling  other  people’s  money, 
and  the  less  they  knew  of  business  the  more 
ardent  should  be  his  efforts  to  protect  their  inter¬ 
ests.  I  had  of  course  seen  something  of  company 
promotion,  and  it  was  indeed  encouraging  to 
find  such  rare  and  refreshing  fruit  growing  at  the 
top  of  the  tree.  One  was  pleased  too  to  learn  that 
he  had  lost  nothing  financially  by  these  lofty 
ideals,  and  it  just  proves  how  well  honesty  will 
pay  when  exploited  with  tact  and  discretion. 
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Every  one  had  plenty  to  do  in  Naraguta,  and 
many  of  the  miners  were  making  money  hand  over 
fist.  They  seemed  a  cheery  cosmopolitan  crowd, 
with  none  of  the  restrained  and  gentlemanly 
politeness  of  Nigerian  officialdom,  yet  without,  so 
far,  a  rough  mining  element.  Most  of  the  land 
in  the  neighbourhood  had  been  taken  up  by  various 
London  companies,  and  was  being  worked  with 
varying  success  for  tin,  the  largest  company  there 
having  paid  dividends  for  two  years  on  a  capital 
of  £175,000,  and  turning  out  about  fifty  tons  of 
tin  a  month,  with  every  prospect  of  doubling 
this  amount  when  their  new  machinery  was 
completed. 

Quite  the  best  house  we  saw  in  Nigeria  was  on 
this  property  :  a  well-built,  comfortable  looking 
place,  with  a  thatched  roof  projecting  all  round 
it  to  form  a  wide  veranda.  All  the  rooms  were 
laid  with  proper  wooden  floors,  the  walls  were 
panelled  and  the  windows  fitted  with  wire  gauze 
frames  to  keep  out  flies  and  mosquitoes.  A  tidy 
little  drive  led  up  to  the  front  of  the  house,  and  a 
few  flower-beds  on  either  side  of  it  gave  the  ap¬ 
proach  an  unwonted  air  of  civilization.  In  one 
corner  of  the  garden  was  the  hen-run,  very  care¬ 
fully  fenced  all  round  to  keep  out  intruders  and 
to  protect  the  valuable  inmates  ;  for  they  were 
not  ordinary  hens,  but  gorgeous  Buff  Orpingtons, 
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of  incredible  size  and  beauty,  the  envy  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  native  population.  Fowls  of 
such  magnificence  had  never  been  seen  there 
before,  and  Pagans  have  been  known  to  travel 
many  miles  in  order  to  gaze  on  them  and  to  assure 
themselves  that  the  Baturi’s  hens  were  really 
such  giants  as  they  were  reported  to  be. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  house,  and  quite  as 
much  a  part  of  the  establishment  as  the  hen-run, 
was  a  neat  little  graveyard.  Two  or  three  head¬ 
stones  stood  up,  bearing  testimony  to  the  loss  of 
young  men  in  the  employ  of  the  company  ;  and 
it  is  very  suggestive  of  the  general  attitude  in 
Nigeria  towards  death  that  no  one  appeared  to 
think  it  at  all  strange  or  gruesome  that  they  should 
have  been  buried  in  the  manager’s  front  garden. 
Death  is  apparently  regarded  as  an  ordinary 
contingency  against  which  a  careful  corporation 
will  provide,  and  a  cemetery  is  laid  out  in  very 
much  the  same  spirit  as  a  tennis  court  or  a  gym¬ 
nasium  would  be  in  other  countries — something 
to  make  every  one  feel  at  home,  and  to  show  them 
that  their  welfare  is  being  considered  by  their 
kind  employers. 

Two  rooms  of  the  manager’s  house  are  appointed 
for  the  use  of  the  sick,  so  that  they  may  be  under 
the  managerial  eye  in  times  of  distress,  and  in  one 
of  these  a  man  had  died  shortly  before  our  visit 
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there.  It  appears  that  he  was  one  of  those  poor 
things  whose  spirits  droop  under  adversity,  and 
that,  although  in  the  beginning  his  case  was  not 
at  all  a  bad  one,  his  fears  so  worked  upon  his 
temperature  that  in  quite  a  short  time  he  was 
seriously  ill.  The  doctor  visited  him  every  day, 
and  gave  him  what  help  he  could,  which  is  little 
enough  in  malaria  ;  but  he  gradually  grew  worse, 
and  more  hopeless  about  his  chances  of  getting 
better.  So  at  last  the  doctor  sought  out  the 
manager,  and  told  him  that  something  must  be 
done  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  invalid.  “  For,” 
he  said,  “  if  you  don’t  get  him  bucked  up  he  will 
peg  out.  He’s  no  stayer.  Give  him  some  cham¬ 
pagne  and  try  to  cheer  him  up  a  bit.  Play  him 
a  tune  on  the  gramophone,  something  lively.” 

The  champagne  was  procured  from  the  store¬ 
house — two  small  bottles  with  their  golden  necks 
— and  was  taken  into  the  sick-room  by  the  manager 
himself.  But  no  sooner  did  the  invalid  see  them 
than  his  spirits  fell  to  below  zero.  “  What’s 
that  for  ?  ”  he  demanded  suspiciously,  knowing 
only  too  well  that  it  was  there  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  drink  the  health  of  his  departed  soul, 
after  a  time-honoured  custom  of  Nigeria.  “  Some¬ 
thing  to  cheer  you  up,  old  chap,”  replied  the 
manager  jovially,  as  he  popped  the  cork.  But 
the  sick  man  refused  to  be  cheered  up,  neither 
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could  he  be  persuaded  to  take  any  of  the  cham¬ 
pagne.  “  I  know  it  was  never  meant  for  me,”  he 
said  gloomily,  “  and  it’s  a  pity  to  waste  it.”  So 
he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  died. 

There  was  another  story  of  a  man  who  had  just 
died,  one  of  the  most  tragic  little  stories  I  ever 
heard.  He  was  taken  ill  with  pneumonia  ;  and, 
his  case  being  a  very  serious  one,  the  doctor’s 
wife  went  herself  to  nurse  him  in  his  hut.  When 
he  knew  that  he  was  dying,  he  confided  to  her  that 
just  before  leaving  England  he  had  been  secretly 
married  to  a  girl  he  loved,  that  he  had  been  with 
her  only  a  few  weeks,  and  that  she  had  given  him 
a  heavy  gold  ring,  which  had  never  left  his  finger 
since  she  herself  put  it  there.  He  asked  the  doctor’s 
wife  to  promise  faithfully  that  it  should  be  buried 
with  him,  adding  that  it  had  brought  him  all  the 
luck  and  all  the  happiness  he  had  ever  known,  and 
he  could  not  face  the  next  world  without  it. 

Soon  after  this  the  end  drew  near ;  he  lost  the 
power  of  speech,  and  became  very  cold,  so  that 
she  covered  him  with  more  blankets  and  began  to 
chafe  his  arms  under  the  bedclothes  in  the  hope 
of  keeping  up  his  circulation  a  little  longer.  His 
native  servant,  who  had  been  standing  near  during 
the  conversation,  was  told  to  go  to  the  other 
side  of  the  bed  and  gently  rub  his  master’s  arm 
from  the  elbow  to  the  hand  and  back  again,  taking 
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care  to  keep  it  covered  with  the  blanket.  It  was 
while  he  was  doing  so  that  the  sick  man  gave  a 
sudden  start,  a  violent  spasm  seized  him  and  he 
managed  to  turn  his  eyes  towards  the  doctor’s 
wife.  He  tried  horribly  to  speak,  but  no  words 
came,  and  after  one  desperate  imploring  glance 
at  her  he  died. 

An  hour  later  when  she  looked  for  the  ring,  which 
had  been  on  his  left  hand,  it  was  gone,  and  she 
understood  too  late  the  meaning  of  that  mute 
agonized  appeal,  which  had  cost  him  his  life. 
The  boy  had  of  course  by  that  time  made  his 
escape  with  the  white  man’s  Ju-ju,  but  we  heard 
that  he  was  eventually  discovered  and  brought 
back  to  justice.  The  ring,  however,  was  not 
traced  ;  and,  even  if  it  had  been,  the  poor  thing 
who  lay  there  dying  while  it  was  slipped  off  his 
helpless  fingers  was  past  the  comfort  of  it.  One 
only  hopes  that  he  was  also  past  the  need  of 
comfort. 

There  are  so  many  sad  stories  in  Nigeria,  and 
it  would  be  indeed  a  gloomy  place  if  anybody 
ever  thought  about  them.  But  nobody  ever  does, 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  one  of  the  cheeriest  spots 
on  earth.  Only  the  new-comers  worry  about  their 
health,  and  these  very  soon  adopt  a  more  philo¬ 
sophical  attitude  when  they  realize  that  they  are 
the  laughing-stock  of  everybody  around  them  : 
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or,  if  they  do  not,  then  they  either  go  quickly 
home  again  or  wither  up  and  die.  There  is  one 
thing,  a  very  fruitful  source  of  trouble  at  home, 
which  never  causes  any  one  there  a  moment’s 
uneasiness,  and  that  is  money.  No  one  is  hard  up 
there,  no  one  struggling  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
or  trying  to  keep  up  appearances  on  an  inade¬ 
quate  income. 

I  suppose  there  are  very  few  places  in  the  world 
where  the  question  of  money  is  of  less  importance 
than  it  is  in  Nigeria  at  the  present  time.  There 
is  no  temptation  to  be  constantly  spending  it, 
and,  after  the  monthly  cheques  have  been  signed 
for  the  necessary  living  expenses,  the  balance 
accumulates  comfortably  in  the  bank  as  it  never 
seems  to  do  when  one  is  in  England. 

In  spite  of  this  blissful  state  of  affairs,  Nigeria 
is  very  far  from  being  a  poor  man’s  country  ;  it  is 
in  fact  impossible  to  go  there  at  all  without  the 
expenditure  of  a  good  deal  of  money.  There  is  so 
much  that  must  be  bought  beforehand, and  properly 
packed  in  cases  of  exactly  the  right  size  and  weight. 
The  camp  outfit  must  be  especially  constructed, 
so  that  it  is  both  durable  and  easy  to  carry  ;  and 
all  these  things,  with  the  addition  of  freight 
charges,  amount  to  a  considerable  outlay.  But 
once  the  money  is  spent,  there  is  no  need  to  think 
any  more  about  it,  and  one  of  the  chief  charms  of 
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Nigeria,  to  my  mind,  is  that  the  question  of  ways 
and  means  never  obtrudes  itself.  It  is  never  any 
use  to  want  things  you  have  not ;  for,  if  you  have 
omitted  to  take  them  with  you,  you  must  do  with¬ 
out  them  till  you  get  back  home  again — by  which 
time  you  will  probably  have  realized  that  they  are 
not  in  the  least  necessary  to  your  happiness. 

It  is  therefore  an  ideal  place  for  the  “  happy 
vagabond,”  or  for  the  official  who  knows  that  his 
pay  will  eventuate  regularly  every  month;  but 
there  are  others,  and  these  get  along  very  badly 
in  a  country  where  their  money  is  of  little  use  to 
them.  For,  if  the  hand  of  the  Government  is 
against  them,  or  if  they  happen  to  run  up  against 
the  prejudices  of  the  powers  that  be,  they  are 
utterly  helpless  without  the  usual  leverage,  and 
their  lot  is  indeed  a  sad  one,  particularly  if  they 
wish  to  investigate  a  new  part  of  the  country,  or 
to  prospect  for  minerals  in  a  forbidden  spot.  No 
trains  will  run  for  them,  carriers  will  not  be  pro¬ 
curable,  the  rest-houses  will  be  needed  for  some 
one  else,  and  after  waiting  about  wearily  for 
several  weeks,  eating  up  all  their  valuable  stores, 
it  will  begin  to  dawn  on  them  that  they  are  at  last 
up  against  something  stronger  than  money. 

But  mining  prospectors  are  a  hardy  crew,  they 
care  nothing  for  personal  dignity,  for  the  feelings 
of  other  people,  or  for  physical  disabilities  and 
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obstacles.  If  they  cannot  reach  a  coveted  spot 
in  one  way,  they  will  do  so  in  another.  If  trains 
fail  them,  they  will  walk,  or  even  tip  one’s  native 
servants  to  smuggle  them  in  with  the  luggage. 
They  carry  little  impedimenta,  and  appear  to 
manage  quite  well  without  any  of  the  things 
that  we  call  necessities,  living  on  whatever  food 
comes  their  way,  and  sleeping  quite  as  comfort¬ 
ably  wrapped  in  a  blanket  on  the  hard  earth  as  in 
a  properly  made  bed.  There  are  a  good  many  of 
these  sportsmen  in  Nigeria,  searching  in  the  out¬ 
lying  and  unexplored  districts  for  tin,  or  for  any¬ 
thing  else  of  value  that  may  happen  to  turn  up, 
carrying  their  lives  in  their  hands  day  by  day, 
and  utterly  indifferent  to  either  danger  or  hard¬ 
ships.  Two  arrived  back  in  Naraguta  while  we 
were  there,  one  of  them  sadly  in  need  of  repairs, 
and  the  other  so  indignant  at  the  sorry  condition 
of  his  mate,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  savages  who 
were  responsible  for  it,  that  he  was  hardly 
coherent  when  he  came  up  to  report  matters  to 
the  Commissioner. 

They  had  ventured,  it  appeared,  somewhere 
beyond  the  Bukru  district,  and  had  found  the 
whole  place  infested  with  man-traps,  the  natives 
of  those  parts  being  cannibals  and  taking  this 
means  of  supplying  their  larders.  He  gave  us 
a  graphic  description  of  the  way  in  which  they 
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were  constructed,  interspersed  with  fiery  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  the  inhuman  fiends  who  could  conceive 
so  diabolical  a  contrivance.  Very  incensed  he  was 
against  them.  It  seems  that  pits  are  dug  in  the 
bush  by  the  side  of  a  well-worn  path,  about  eight 
feet  deep,  and  with  a  couple  of  iron  spikes  fixed 
upright  in  the  bottom  of  them.  A  heavy  granite 
slab,  rather  smaller  than  the  mouth  of  the  pit, 
is  laid  over  the  top,  precariously  balancing  on  a 
stout  pole  underneath  it,  so  that  a  very  slight 
pressure  on  either  side  will  cause  it  to  fall.  The 
whole  is  deftly  hidden  by  a  thin  layer  of  soil, 
dried  grass,  etc.,  and  a  dead  tree  or  other  obstacle 
is  carelessly  placed  across  the  path  to  divert  the 
unwary  traveller  to  that  side  of  the  bush.  Where¬ 
upon  he  unwittingly  steps  upon  the  granite  slab, 
which  gives  under  him,  opening  the  mouth  of  the 
pit,  and  drops  on  him  as  he  descends  therein, 
transfixing  him  to  the  spike  below. 

It  was  into  one  of  these  traps  that  the  other 
prospector  had  fallen,  but  being  a  burly  Cornish- 
man  several  sizes  larger  than  the  average  native 
of  those  parts,  he  had  managed  to  throw  out  his 
arms  as  he  fell,  and  getting  jammed  in  between 
the  stone  slab  and  the  side  of  the  pit  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  saving  his  life  at  the  expense  of  a  few 
broken  ribs.  His  mate  concluded  this  interesting 
story  by  saying  bitterly  : 
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“  It  wasn’t  as  though  we  was  taken  unawares 
either — seventeen  of  ’em  we’d  passed  in  one  day  ; 
the  country  was  full  of  ’em,  and  you  might 
think  he’d  have  learnt  a  bit  of  sense  by  that  time. 
But  he’s  one  of  these  here  chaps  that  never  seems 
to  get  any  wiser,  and  as  I  told  him,  he’d  only 
got  himself  to  blame  for  not  making  his  nigger 
walk  in  front  of  him.” 

And  we  were  all  very  much  surprised  at  such  a 
display  of  culpable  carelessness. 

It  was  not  very  far  from  there  that  poor 
Campbell  was  killed  a  few  months  later  by  the 
natives,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  about  a  little 
white  flag,  which  he  was  using  as  a  survey  beacon. 
These  flags  are  used  all  over  Nigeria  by  the  natives 
as  a  means  of  communication  with  departed 
spirits  ;  they  are  flown  on  the  end  of  a  long  bamboo 
pole,  as  a  sign  that  the  friends  and  relations  of  a 
recently  deceased  person  will  be  glad  to  see  him 
again.  But  if,  as  unfortunately  happened  in  this 
case,  a  wicked  man  dies,  then  the  last  thing  that 
anybody  wants  is  a  visit  from  his  ghost,  and  the 
hoisting  of  a  white  flag  becomes  an  act  of  deliber¬ 
ate  outrage  on  all  who  were  connected  with  him 
during  his  lifetime.  In  more  civilized  places, 
now  that  the  natives  are  accustomed  to  this  Ju-ju 
of  the  white  man,  they  do  not  seem  to  object  to  it, 
but  these  tribes  had  probably  never  before  seen 
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a  white  face,  and  apparently  they  were  terribly 
afraid  of  it.  They  besought  him  to  take  it  away, 
as  their  wise  man  pronounced  it  an  omen  of  ill- 
luck  ;  and  events  proved  the  wise  man  to  be  a 
true  prophet,  for  trouble  there  was,  and  much 
blood  was  shed,  even  as  he  had  predicted. 

Campbell  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  their 
objections  very  seriously  ;  his  little  white  flag 
continued  to  fly,  and  when  surreptitiously  removed 
by  night  was  firmly  replaced  the  next  morning. 
Even  a  visit  from  the  chief  of  the  district  does  not 
seem  to  have  warned  him  of  the  danger  he  was 
running  ;  and  one  day,  while  he  and  his  mate, 
Poole,  were  working  in  the  earth,  a  large  force  of 
natives,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  rushed  out 
upon  them.  The  two  white  men  turned  and  ran 
to  where  their  horses  were  waiting  in  the  shade  of 
some  trees,  each  attended  by  its  doki  boy.  Poole, 
it  appears,  mounted  first  and  galloped  off,  sup¬ 
posing  that  Campbell  was  following  him  ;  but 
when  the  second  horse  overtook  him  he  was  horri¬ 
fied  to  see  that  it  was  ridden  by  the  doki  boy,  who 
had  fled  in  panic  and  left  his  master  behind.  It  was 
then,  Poole  declares,  too  late  to  do  anything,  for 
Campbell  lay  on  the  ground  pierced  with  dozens 
of  poisoned  arrows — his  death  must  have  been 
almost  instantaneous. 

Poole  managed  to  escape  to  the  nearest  Resi- 
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dency,  and  a  punitive  expedition  was  at  once  des¬ 
patched  to  the  scene  of  the  murder.  Villages  were 
burnt  to  the  ground,  and  it  is  reported  that  five 
hundred  natives  fell  in  the  battle  that  followed. 
One  cannot  help  sympathizing  with  the  unfortun¬ 
ate  savages  who  used  the  only  means  they  knew 
to  guard  their  homes  from  what  they  believed  to 
be  a  danger.  On  the  other  hand,  all  who  knew 
Campbell  declare  him  to  have  been  a  quiet,  good- 
tempered  man,  accustomed  to  handle  natives, 
and  to  travel  about  the  country  alone  and  unpro¬ 
tected.  He  had  been  out  there  for  twelve  years 
without  having  once  experienced  any  trouble  with 
his  boys,  and  it  was  doubtless  a  sense  of  security, 
rather  than  any  idea  of  defiance,  that  led  him  to 
disregard  the  repeated  warnings  that  were  given 
to  him.  Of  the  punishment  afterwards  inflicted 
on  the  natives,  opinions  will  differ  ;  but  one  must 
bear  in  mind  that  not  a  life  in  the  country  would 
be  worth  a  moment’s  purchase  unless  retribution 
followed  swiftly  on  any  injury  or  insult  to  a  white 
man. 

It  is  this  fact  that  accounts  to  a  great  extent 
for  the  antagonism  existing  in  official  circles  to 
mining  enterprise.  Uneducated  men,  with  per¬ 
haps  neither  tact  nor  experience,  go  out  there,  and 
often  by  their  ignorance  of  native  customs  stir 
up  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  to  subdue  which  costs 
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the  Government  both  time  and  money  that  is 
needed  for  the  proper  development  of  the  country. 
It  is  also  affirmed  that  the  prestige  of  the  white 
man  is  in  danger  of  being  lowered  by  the  advent 
of  the  common  person  who  does  not  own  a  dress 
suit.  For  they  are  very  punctilious  in  Nigeria 
on  the  question  of  dress  clothes.  In  other  hot 
countries,  a  man  when  he  is  in  the  bush,  will  put  on 
a  clean  shirt  and  a  pair  of  flannel  trousers,  and  feel 
he  has  done  all  that  could  be  expected  of  him.  But 
in  Nigeria  never  !  A  starched  collar  is  of  course 
out  of  the  question,  and  so  they  wear  ordinary 
white  cotton  cricket  shirts,  a  black  tie  and  a  dinner 
jacket.  It  is  as  near  to  the  real  thing  as  they 
can  get.  Very  nice  they  all  used  to  look  ;  but 
somehow  I  thought  it  was  a  little  pathetic  the 
way  they  held  on  to  their  English  ideals  in  those 
barbaric  surroundings. 

An  Englishman  seems  to  be  so  constituted  that 
he  prefers  the  symbol  to  the  reality,  chiefly  because 
it  is  easier  to  think  about.  He  is  not  only  unwilling, 
but  positively  unable  to  talk  about  his  ideals, 
and  if  anyone  else  does  so  he  is  bored  to  death. 
But  in  the  matter,  for  instance,  of  the  “  made  up  ” 
tie,  he  will  wax  absolutely  rabid  ;  not  because  he 
cares  in  the  least  what  it  looks  like,  but  because, 
for  some  occult  reason,  a  “  made  up  ”  tie  is  the 
hall-mark  of  the  bounder,  and  stands  to  him  for  all 
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those  things  of  which  he  cannot  speak  but  which 
he  instinctively  abhors.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
he  clings  so  desperately  in  Nigeria  to  his  dress  suit, 
not  because  he  wishes  to  look  nice,  but  because  he 
knows  he  is  expected  to  live  up  to  certain  traditions, 
and  because  he  likes  to  feel  that  he  is  a  gentleman 
— especially  if  he  has  any  doubt  on  the  subject. 

Nigerian  society  has  been  until  quite  recently 
so  exclusive  that  bounders  have  been  few  and  far 
between,  and  it  is  feared,  not  without  reason,  that 
the  advance  of  mining  interests  will  introduce 
many  of  the  species  into  the  country,  and  thereby 
lower  the  present  high  standard  of  morality,  and 
weaken  the  influence  of  the  white  man  over  the 
native.  There  is  certainly  something  to  be  said 
for  this  exalted  point  of  view,  but  not  much.  For 
in  the  first  place  the  standard  of  morals,  as  far 
as  I  could  see,  is  not  a  particularly  high  one  ;  and 
secondly  the  natives  are  much  more  under  the 
influence  of  the  machine  gun  than  of  any  example 
set  them  by  their  conquerors.  Neither  do  they 
need  any  instruction  in  gentlemanly  deportment, 
for  the  Hausas  could  teach  us  a  great  deal  more 
on  that  subject  than  we  can  teach  them,  and  the 
Pagans  have  not  yet  begun  to  think  about  their 
company  manners. 

What  they  do  need  is  an  example  of  honest 
morality  and  upright  dealing,  and  this  they  do  not 
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always  appear  to  get  from  the  quarter  where  it 
might  be  most  reasonably  expected,  especially — 
however,  it  is  supposed  to  be  very  unsophistic¬ 
ated  to  question  the  relationship  of  white  men  to 
black  women,  so  I  will  not  do  it.  Men  are  much 
the  same  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  happen 
to  be,  and  their  ethics  are  always  a  little  bewilder¬ 
ing  to  the  feminine  understanding.  One  is  told 
that  it  does  not  so  much  matter  what  they  do 
as  the  way  in  which  they  do  it ;  but  it  is  possible 
that,  when  a  native  sees  his  best  girl  appropriated 
by  a  covetous  white  man,  his  feelings  are  equally 
acute  whatever  the  social  standing  of  his  rival  may 
be,  whether  gilded  official  or  horny-handed  miner, 
and  that  the  effect  on  the  aforesaid  prestige  will  be 
much  the  same  in  either  case. 

Apart  from  these  somewhat  frivolous  considera¬ 
tions,  it  is  not  surely  to  the  advantage  of  a  new 
colony  that  its  white  population  should  consist 
entirely  of  officials.  Nigeria  has  been,  and  still  is, 
a  tremendous  expense  to  the  English  nation,  and 
one  cannot  help  feeling  that  money  which  comes 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  British  taxpayer  is 
equally  well  employed  in  safeguarding  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  miners  and  agriculturists  as  of  soldiers 
and  policemen.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  for 
a  country  to  develop  to  any  great  extent  while 
its  mineral  resources  remain  locked  up  under  the 
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earth,  and  its  inhabitants  live  by  taking  in  each 
other’s  washing.  It  must  be  difficult  also  to  make 
a  railway  service  pay  while  nearly  all  the  first- 
class  passengers  travel  with  a  government  free 
ticket ;  and  I  think  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  despised  miner  will  come  into  his  own,  and  be 
recognized  as  a  necessary  if  not  a  desirable  factor 
in  the  industrial  future  of  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

IT  took  us  four  or  five  days  to  get  back  to 
Kudaru,  but,  as  we  followed  a  well-defined 
trading  route,  with  Government  rest-houses 
at  regular,  appointed  intervals,  the  going  was  good 
and  the  journey  not  very  trying.  The  new  light 
railway  from  Zaria  to  the  Tin  Fields  was  then  in 
course  of  construction,  and  was  to  pass  within 
six  miles  of  our  concession,  the  track  being  already 
cut  as  far  as  Kogan  Rahama ;  and  it  was  our 
intention  to  strike  into  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
so  save  ourselves  several  miles  of  winding  native 
paths.  But  it  was  not  very  easy  to  find,  as  no  one 
seemed  to  know  where  it  was,  except  Balu,  and 
we  had  by  this  time  too  much  experience  of  his 
methods  to  follow  blindly  in  his  wake  while  he 
prospected  in  the  bush  for  it.  So  for  the  first 
few  days  we  kept  to  the  beaten  track  ;  rather 
long  and  weary  days,  because  once  one  has  become 
accustomed  to  the  country  there  is  seldom  any¬ 
thing  particularly  interesting  to  be  seen,  and,  as 
the  dry  season  was  drawing  to  a  close,  the 
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roads  were  very  dusty  and  the  sun  hotter  than 
ever. 

I  think  it  was  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day  that  we  were  ambling  along  at  the  usual 
snail’s  pace,  when  we  saw,  squatting  by  the  side 
of  the  path,  a  solitary  Hausa,  apparently  deep  in 
meditation.  So  immovable  and  oblivious  did 
he  appear  that  he  might  have  been  there  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  time  ;  and  it  was  something  of  a 
surprise  when  he  arose  and  politely  handed  the 
P.M.  a  bulky  parcel  tied  up  with  string.  To  my 
joy  I  recognized  on  the  outside  of  it  the  familiar 
little  blue  envelope  in  which  my  son  was  wont  to 
send  me  his  weekly  blessing,  and  regardless  of 
consequences  to  the  horses  I  cantered  up  and  seized 
it  before  the  P.M.  could  recover  from  his  astonish¬ 
ment  ;  for  the  home  mail  was  the  very  last  thing  we 
expected  to  see  that  morning.  It  transpired  that 
the  messenger  had  been  sitting  there  since  early 
dawn,  the  engineer  in  charge  at  rail-head,  who  had 
heard  of  our  approach  from  some  natives,  having 
sent  him  to  conduct  us  to  his  camp.  Our  letters 
had  come  up  from  Zaria  a  week  previously  in  the 
railway  bag,  and  like  a  kind,  good  soul  he  had  sent 
them  along  to  cheer  us  on  our  way.  They  certainly 
transformed  the  day  for  me.  So  we  all  turned  off 
into  the  bush,  and  the  Hausa  boy  strode  ahead  of 
us  to  lead  the  way,  till  at  last,  after  going  about 
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four  miles,  we  reached  Kogan  Rahama,  and  saw 
the  cluster  of  dirty  white  tents  and  ramshackle 
grass  huts  in  which  the  railway  men  lived. 

They  were  sturdy,  hard-working  young  fellows 
in  football  shorts  and  helmets,  with  copper-coloured 
faces  and  an  air  of  general  enthusiasm  and  good 
temper.  They  told  us  many  exhilarating  stories 
of  their  experiences  :  of  early  morning  encounters 
with  a  huge  wild  bull  which  haunted  the  camp,  of 
leopards  who  came  in  the  night  and  stole  their 
chickens,  of  the  difficulties  of  railway  construc¬ 
tion  with  only  unskilled  labour,  and  of  many 
other  problems,  which  were  doubtless  a  good  deal 
more  fascinating  to  hear  about  than  to  tackle  in 
reality.  An  excellent  lunch,  of  roast  duck  and 
tinned  strawberries  and  cream,  was  put  up  by  the 
doctor,  a  brown-eyed  little  man  with  a  pensive 
and  ruminating  manner  ;  and  after  we  had  finished 
it  the  P.M.  discussed  the  possibilities  of  game  and 
similar  masculine  subjects  with  the  engineers, 
and  the  doctor  enlightened  me  in  low  and  gentle 
accents  on  the  intricacies  of  the  native  constitu¬ 
tion. 

They  were  afflicted,  he  said,  with  a  particularly 
malignant  assortment  of  worms,  each  with  a  special 
fascination  of  its  own  to  the  medical  faculty, 
who  have  only  recently  become  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  greater  number  of  them.  One, 
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it  appears,  is  anything  from  one  to  three  yards 
long,  and  starts  life  as  an  almost  invisible  germ  in 
drinking-water.  It  makes  an  exit  some  months 
later  at  one  or  other  of  the  extremities,  and  the 
method  of  extracting  it  sounded  to  me  distinctly 
ingenious.  You  wait  until  your  foot  swells,  and 
a  small  loop  of  the  worm  appears,  upon  which  you 
insert  a  match  through  the  loop,  and  gently  twist 
it.  If  you  overtwist,  the  worm  breaks  and  dies — 
and  you  with  it,  so  that  the  whole  art  of  twisting 
consists  in  inducing  the  worm  to  take  a  gradual 
departure.  When  this  process  has  been  going 
on  for  some  weeks,  he  is  carefully  bound  round 
and  round  the  limb,  till  he  is  ready  to  go  altogether, 
by  which  time  I  should  think  one  would  be  sorry 
to  part  with  him,  he  would  have  become  quite  a 
household  pet. 

Afterwards  I  saw  a  woman  with  a  very  bad  foot, 
and  the  twisting  operation  was  going  on  in  four 
places  at  once.  My  sympathies  were  almost  with 
the  worm.  Another  species,  which  also  attacks 
white  people,  proceeds  from  an  egg  laid  in  the 
skin  by  a  kind  of  mosquito.  The  egg  hatches,  and 
the  worm  eventually  works  its  way  out  through 
the  eyeball  of  the  victim — sufficiently  gruesome 
this  !  The  doctor  said  that  he  once  attended  a 
man  who  had  one  of  these,  which  was  apparently 
near  the  surface,  but  that,  although  he  watched 
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carefully  for  several  days,  the  worm  did  not  show 
itself  ;  until  at  last,  being  called  to  an  urgent 
case  some  distance  off,  he  was  obliged  to  go  away 
and  leave  it. 

“  And  when,”  I  asked  with  deep  interest,  “  did 
it  eventually  come  out  ?  ” 

“  It  never  did,”  murmured  the  doctor,  “  the 
man  died.” 

“  How  horrible  !  The  worm  killed  him  ?  ” 

“  Oh  no,  I  think  not,”  said  the  doctor  dreamily ; 
“  he  went  mad  ;  it  was  a  pity  there  was  no  one 
there  to  take  it  out  for  him.” 

He  told  me  also  of  certain  mysterious  poisons, 
their  secret  jealously  guarded  by  Ju-ju  workers 
from  one  generation  to  another,  and  known  only 
to  white  people  by  their  results.  One  of  these, 
which  for  years  baffled  European  doctors,  induced 
all  the  symptoms  of  sleeping  sickness.  The 
natives  were  not  long  in  discovering  that  these 
endeared  them  greatly  to  the  medical  profession,  and 
many  a  boy  lay  for  weeks  in  a  comfortable  hospital 
bed,  nursed  and  tended  with  watchful  care,  only 
rising  to  loaf  in  the  sun  when  he  felt  equal  to  the 
exertion,  on  the  strength  of  this  extraordinary  drug. 

Another  poison,  if  taken  on  an  empty  stomach, 
is  fatal  only  when  followed  by  a  drink  of  water, 
and  if  allowed  to  remain  for  twenty-four  hours  in 
the  system  passes  off  with  no  ill  effects.  This  was 
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at  one  time  very  much  in  demand  amongst  crimi¬ 
nals,  who  before  standing  their  trial  would  manage 
to  take  a  dose  of  it.  If  the  verdict  was  in  their 
favour  no  harm  was  done  ;  but,  if  it  went  against 
them  and  the  prospect  of  the  horrible  tortures 
to  which  they  would  be  subjected  proved  too 
terrifying,  they  drank  some  water  and  put  a  speedy 
end  to  their  difficulties. 

There  were  a  great  number  of  natives  at  Kogan 
Rahama  employed  in  railway  work,  preparing  the 
ground  for  several  miles  for  the  line,  which  was 
not  then  laid  down  any  farther  than  Kudaru. 
That  part  of  the  country  is  fairly  level  and  easy 
to  survey,  but  a  good  deal  of  work  is  necessary 
before  the  track  is  ready  for  the  rails.  Earth¬ 
works  must  be  raised,  the  small  hillocks  levelled 
and  the  hollows  laboriously  filled  in.  Occasionally 
culverts  must  be  made  and  bridges  built ;  and 
the  whole  of  these  extensive  and  often  difficult 
operations  are  undertaken  by  a  handful  of  white 
men  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  hundred  ignorant 
and  generally  reluctant  savages.  For  the  Pagan 
does  not  yet  appreciate  the  dignity  of  labour  : 
he  calls  it  hard  work  and  fights  furiously  shy  of  it. 
Neither  does  he  so  far  value  money,  all  his  neces¬ 
sities  being  obtainable  by  barter  and  his  luxuries 
for  nothing  at  all. 
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Matters  would  therefore  be  at  a  deadlock  in  a 
free  country  if  it  were  not  that  the  seriki’s  word 
is  law  unto  the  native,  and  the  word  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  law  unto  the  seriki.  And  so  the  mandate 
goes  forth  from  head-quarters  that  five  hundred 
men  are  needed  for  certain  incomprehensible  rea¬ 
sons  connected  with  a  terrible  beast,  who  travels 
on  an  iron  road  with  a  fire  in  his  belly  :  and  on  the 
appointed  date  the  five  hundred  are  there,  fearful 
but  philosophical.  The  work  is  divided  into 
sections,  and  a  portion  is  allotted  to  each  head¬ 
man,  who  is  also  responsible  for  the  commis¬ 
sariat  and  the  good  conduct  of  his  party.  He  has, 
in  addition  to  this,  to  provide  an  orchestra  of  one 
inarticulate  horn  whistle  and  one  tom-tom,  with¬ 
out  which  no  one  would  do  a  stroke  of  work. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  thin  tootle  calls  them  to 
their  labours,  and  tootles  persistently  all  day, 
accompanied  by  the  thrum  of  the  tom-tom  ;  and 
when  their  energies  begin  to  flag  both  unite  in  a 
frenzied  and  stirring  appeal  to  higher  endeavour. 

On  the  completion  of  their  appointed  task, 
many  of  the  wilder  natives  snatch  up  their  water 
gourd  and  goat  skin  petticoat,  and  flee  back  naked 
to  their  villages,  like  boys  just  let  out  of  school, 
not  even  waiting  to  draw  their  pay.  Others,  with 
more  experience,  gratefully  receive  their  wages 
in  silver  coins,  and  carry  them  carefully  home, 
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where  they  convert  them  into  anklets  and  bracelets 
for  their  womenfolk.  They  appear  to  look  on 
payment,  not  as  a  just  reward  for  their  work,  but 
more  as  a  thoughtful  dash  from  the  white  man, 
who  being  master  has  only  to  command  their 
services  at  his  pleasure.  They  are  finding  it 
rather  hard  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  con¬ 
ditions  of  society,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  few 
of  them  yet  appreciate  the  advantages  of  freedom. 
For  centuries  their  idea  of  luxury  has  been  to 
belong  to  a  kind  and  indulgent  master,  and  now 
that  they  are  thrown  upon  their  own  resources 
they  are  naturally  suffering  from  a  feeling  of 
horrid  insecurity. 

Slave  raiding,  before  the  occupation  of  the 
British,  was  the  most  popular  pastime  in  the 
country,  and  human  lives  were  the  general  cur¬ 
rency  between  neighbouring  chiefs,  who  reckoned 
their  riches  according  to  the  number  of  slaves  in 
their  possession.  Arab  dealers  used  to  travel 
regularly  from  village  to  village  buying  and  selling 
human  beings  as  they  went ;  and  slavery  was 
accepted  everywhere  and  without  protest  as  the 
natural  lot  of  the  lower  classes.  So  that,  when 
the  British  Government  insisted  on  the  release  of 
all  who  were  in  bondage,  and  at  the  same  time  com¬ 
pensated  the  owners  for  the  loss  of  their  property, 
the  real  hardships  of  the  situation  fell  most  heavily 
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upon  the  thousands  of  slaves  who  found  themselves 
suddenly  bereft  of  any  means  of  livelihood. 
Many  of  them  clung  to  their  old  surroundings  in 
spite  of  the  new  order,  and  of  those  who  took 
advantage  of  their  freedom  the  majority  can  hardly 
even  yet  realize  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

The  force  of  tradition  is  so  strong  that, 
although  they  know  they  are  free,  they  will  still 
unhesitatingly  obey  the  command  of  their  chiefs, 
not  so  much  because  they  are  afraid  to  disobey 
them,  as  in  the  old  days,  as  because  they  instinc¬ 
tively  recognize  them  as  masters.  There  seems  to 
be  in  the  native  mind  an  inherent  desire  to  be  a 
slave  ;  he  is  more  comfortable  when  he  feels  that 
his  welfare  is  in  higher  hands  than  his  own,  and 
that  there  is  no  need  for  him  to  take  any  thought 
for  the  future  or  any  responsibility  for  the  present. 
This  point  of  view  is,  however,  becoming  every 
day  more  rare,  especially  in  Northern  Nigeria. 
The  opening  up  of  the  Tin  Fields,  where  labour 
is  scarce,  is  quickly  educating  the  native  to  the 
realization  of  his  own  value.  They  seem  to  have 
grasped  the  fact  that  if  they  do  not  like  a  man  they 
need  not  work  for  him  a  moment  longer  than  they 
wish  to  do  so.  Already  they  are  bargaining  for 
higher  wages  and  better  general  conditions,  and, 
as  many  of  the  employers  will  do  anything  and 
give  anything  to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of 
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boys,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  usual  battle  of 
Capital  against  Labour  begins. 

Another  factor  in  the  education  of  the  native 
is  the  railway  train,  which  they  have  taken  to  their 
hearts  in  a  most  surprising  manner.  Having 
helped  to  lay  the  track,  they  have  gradually  lost 
their  fear  of  it  ;  and,  finding  that  it  enables  them 
to  cover  a  distance  in  a  few  hours  that  used  to  take 
them  as  many  days,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  make 
use  of  it.  They  travel  in  large  open  trucks,  or 
in  vans  fitted  with  rough  wooden  seats,  and  every 
train  that  passes  is  crowded  with  a  chattering 
throng  of  savages  from  the  surrounding  districts. 
The  railway  service  is,  in  fact,  altering  the  whole 
life  of  the  country.  Merchants  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  goods  from  Europe,  which  used  for¬ 
merly  to  take  six  months  to  reach  them,  via  Tri¬ 
poli  and  the  camel  route  across  the  Sahara  Desert, 
can  now  be  procured  in  a  month,  and  at  a  much 
lower  cost  by  the  new  means  of  transit.  They  are 
therefore  able  not  only  to  make  much  larger 
profits  on  their  transactions,  but  to  use  the  same 
capital  several  times  over  in  the  year,  which 
before  the  advent  of  the  train  they  could  not  do. 
Tribal  differences  are  also  disappearing  under 
the  new  conditions,  for,  now  that  inter-communi¬ 
cation  is  possible,  people  are  losing  their  fear  of 
each  other,  and  becoming  quite  friendly  and 
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sociable  under  the  influence  of  the  White  Man’s 
Ju-ju. 

It  was  nice  to  be  back  again  in  the  little  hut  we 
called  home,  although  we  found  that  three  weeks 
had  made  a  surprising  difference  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  country.  The  sun  had  bleached  the  last 
vestige  of  green  from  the  long  grass  and  the  stumpy 
bush,  and  everything  looked  very  parched  and 
thirsty.  Most  of  the  streams  and  the  river  beds 
were  nearly  dry,  and  the  horses  had  to  be  taken  over 
a  mile  to  water  twice  a  day.  On  the  blue  hills 
lay  a  fog-like  haze  of  white  dust,  sometimes  so 
dense  that  it  completely  hid  them  from  view.  It 
was  nearing  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  and  the 
harmattan  blew  steadily  from  the  North,  laden 
with  powder  dust  from  the  Great  Sahara  Desert, 
fiercely  hot  all  day  under  the  blazing  sun,  and  at 
night  dying  down  to  a  cool  and  gentle  zephyr. 
The  atmosphere  was  dry  and  gritty,  sparks  flew 
from  my  hair  when  I  brushed  it,  and  one’s  hand 
rubbed  quickly  over  a  rough  blanket  left  a 
phosphorescent  trail  behind  it. 

The  camp  had  a  somewhat  neglected  appear¬ 
ance  after  having  been  empty  so  long,  and  a  couple 
of  bald-headed  vultures  had  taken  up  their  abode 
in  a  tree  close  to  the  kitchen,  and  were  to  be  seen 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  lurching  along  on  dislocated 
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looking  legs  and  crooked  feet,  or  drifting  about 
on  their  ragged  untidy  wings  in  search  of  refuse 
from  the  cook-house.  Our  huts  too  had  not 
improved  with  age  ;  wasps  were  building  in  the 
thatch  ;  and.  although  the  inside  was  as  comfort¬ 
able  as  ever,  the  outside  looked  distinctly  rickety 
and  dilapidated.  On  some  higher  ground  a  few 
hundred  yards  away,  the  nephew  of  the  Tariki  was 
engaged  in  erecting  half  a  dozen  houses  of  dried 
mud,  which  were  to  be  the  permanent  home  of  the 
future  staff  of  the  company.  They  were  nearly 
finished,  and  looked  quite  luxurious  with  their 
wide,  covered-in  verandas  and  well-beaten  floors  ; 
and  I  often  used  to  go  over  and  watch  the  swarms  of 
natives  busy  under  the  exacting  eye  of  the  imper¬ 
turbable  Josef.  Every  night  huge  grass  fires 
could  be  seen  creeping  along  the  sides  of  the  hills 
where  the  Pagans  had  fired  their  lands,  or  the 
surrounding  bush,  to  make  ready  for  the  expected 
rains  ;  and,  if  the  wind  was  in  the  right  direction, 
a  strong  aromatic  scent  of  burning  wood  was  often 
wafted  across  to  us,  and  we  could  hear  the  crack¬ 
ling  of  dry  timber  as  the  flames  enveloped  it. 

I  had  found  the  constant  travelling  rather 
tiring,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  sit  down  again  for 
long  restful  hours  and  ruminate  in  peace.  But 
after  about  three  weeks  of  peaceful  rumination 
the  exercise  began  to  pall,  and  there  were  days  when 
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I  sometimes  wondered  whether,  after  all,  Nigeria 
was  such  a  paradise  as  in  my  first  enthusiasm  I 
had  supposed  it  to  be.  There  seemed,  now  that 
I  had  investigated  the  countryside  for  miles 
round,  nothing  much  to  do  ;  and  I  often  found 
myself  reflecting  rather  bitterly  on  the  insignifi¬ 
cant  position  of  a  woman  in  what  is  practically 
a  man’s  country.  It  may  be  perhaps  imagined 
that  under  such  conditions  a  tendency  to  exag¬ 
gerate  her  own  importance  would  evolve  in  the 
female  breast.  But  not  at  all.  Very  far  from  it. 
If  there  is  one  spot  on  earth  where  a  woman  feels 
of  no  importance  whatever,  it  is  in  Nigeria  at  the 
present  day.  She  is  frankly  there  on  sufferance, 
and  the  kind-hearted  man  who  tries  to  make  her 
welcome  is  none  the  less  aware  of  his  own  magnani¬ 
mity  in  doing  so.  The  nicer  he  is,  the  more  trouble 
she  feels  herself  to  be  ;  and  any  woman  who  has 
ever  sat  meekly  on  a  seat  in  a  crowded  train  while 
its  lawful  occupant  sways  on  a  strap,  towering 
in  chivalrous  superiority  above  her,  will  fully 
understand  what  I  mean. 

At  the  same  time,  one’s  position  has  certainly 
the  charm  of  novelty.  Men,  I  thought,  regarded 
one  not  as  an  individual  but  as  woman  incarnate, 
and  their  attitude  towards  one  generally  showed 
very  clearly  how  the  sex  had  treated  them. 
Often,  during  an  exchange  of  civilities  with  a 
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strange  man,  have  I  heard  him  sigh  plaintively 
to  himself  :  “  Oh  Lord,  here  she  is  again.  Is  there 
no  corner  of  the  earth  where  a  chap  may  hide 
himself  and  be  at  peace  ?  ”  One  man  would  beam 
a  glad  smile  of  welcome  for  the  sake  of  a  wife  who 
might  be  encouraged  by  one’s  example  to  join  him  ; 
and  another  dart  a  glance  of  active  dislike  for  exactly 
the  same  reason.  Some  were  hard  and  cynical, 
their  pride  still  smarting  where  a  woman’s  hand 
had  hurt  it  ;  others,  patient  and  sad  of  eye,  looked 
as  though  the  sight  of  one  made  their  hearts  ache 
more  than  usual.  I  saw  a  great  many  aching 
hearts  in  Nigeria,  and  I  believe  that  nine  men  out 
of  every  ten  are  there  to  get  away  from  some 
woman,  either  for  her  good  or  their  own. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  earnest  students  of 
human  nature  who  could  most  profitably  fill  in 
their  time  considering  this  rather  depressing  aspect 
of  sex  relationship,  but  I  must  frankly  confess  that 
I  grew  very  tired  of  it.  I  often  longed  for  another 
woman  to  talk  to,  and  there  were  occasions  when 
I  would  gladly  have  bartered  my  exceptional 
opportunities  for  a  new  hat.  I  began  to  think 
wistfully  of  fresh  green  fields, of  fried  fish  and  proper 
bread  to  eat,  and  more  particularly  of  a  certain 
little  boy  whose  Easter  holidays  would  begin  in 
a  few  weeks. 

The  provisions  were  giving  out.  We  had  neither 
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jam  nor  butter,  and  sweetened  our  tea  with  treacle 
because  sugar  was  not.  All  the  meat  had  to  be 
boiled,  because  there  was  no  fat  with  which  to 
roast  it.  Cake  was  out  of  the  question ;  even 
with  bread  we  had  to  be  very  careful,  and  one  small 
biscuit  had  to  suffice  us  each  with  our  early  morn¬ 
ing  cup  of  tea — no  one  would  believe  what  an 
effort  it  was  not  to  take  two.  The  P.M.  seemed 
to  be  getting  thinner  and  more  yellow  every  day, 
and  I  was  not  sorry  when  he  came  in  one  after¬ 
noon  and  said  that  it  was  time  to  pack  up  and  go 
home. 

Before  we  left,  however,  I  had  an  adventure, 
which  it  shall  be  my  privilege  to  relate  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

IT  began  one  hot  morning,  when  the  whole 
world  was  so  dry  and  dusty  that  one  could 
almost  hear  it  crackling. 

The  P.M.  had  gone  off  to  his  work,  and  the 
prospect  of  sitting  alone  all  day  in  an  empty  hut, 
watching  the  white  dust  wreathe  the  tops  of  the 
hills,  or  listening  to  a  palaver  of  shrill  vituperation 
between  Cookoo  and  his  wife,  promised  but  poor 
entertainment  for  an  ardent  soul.  I  had  read 
every  printed  word  in  the  camp,  and  used  up  all 
the  notepaper  ;  and  I  felt,  as  I  expect  Eve  felt 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  utterly  bored. 

There  being  no  forbidden  fruit  to  eat  and  no 
serpent  to  amuse  one,  I  told  the  doki  boy  to  saddle 
up,  and  taking  a  cold  chicken  leg,  a  tin  of  sardines, 
a  frugal  slice  of  bread,  and  some  tea  in  a  bottle, 
I  rode  away  to  look  for  trouble,  or  for  anything 
to  break  the  dull  monotony  of  existence. 

We  had  not  gone  very  far  when  the  doki  boy 
stopped  suddenly  ;  and,  looking  in  my  face  with 
pathetic  appeal,  began  a  long  rigmarole  about 
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something  or  other,  of  which  I  understood  not  a 
word.  It  seemed  from  his  gestures  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  go  any  further,  and  he  pointed 
urgently  and  desperately  to  the  camp  that  we  had 
left  behind  us,  stroking  his  chest  so  plaintively, 
and  looking  so  unhappy  that  at  last  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  had  forgotten  a  very  necessary 
part  of  his  wardrobe,  and  wished  to  go  back  and 
get  it.  Hardly  had  I  grasped  the  situation,  when 
the  flying  figure  of  his  wife  was  seen  on  the  hill¬ 
top,  speeding  down  towards  us  in  great  excitement, 
and  calling  loudly  to  Mydoki  to  wait.  A  grin  of 
relief  spread  over  his  ugly  black  leather  face,  and 
he  eagerly  went  to  meet  his  thoughtful  and  devoted 
spouse,  his  song  of  thanksgiving  mingling  with  her 
shrill  cries  of  reproach  at  his  carelessness.  From 
her  blanket  she  produced  what  appeared  to  be  a 
necklace,  and  this  she  placed  tenderly  over  his 
head,  turning  it  round  so  that  the  largest  and  most 
imposing  locket  should  hang  just  under  his  chin. 

After  these  wifely  attentions  she  took  her  de¬ 
parture,  and  Mydoki  returned  to  his  place  beside 
me,  looking  rather  sheepish,  but  quite  happy 
and  contented  again.  It  was  a  long  and  laborious 
process  to  find  out,  by  means  of  the  few  Hausa 
words  I  knew,  the  exact  meaning  of  what  had 
occurred  ;  but  eventually  I  discovered  that  the 
necklace  was  composed  of  various  important 
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charms,  without  which  it  would  be  extremely 
unsafe  for  any  man  to  venture  abroad.  One 
was  against  wild  beasts,  one  to  ward  off  sickness, 
one  to  protect  him  from  fire  and  another  from 
water ;  one  was  to  save  him  from  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  and  one  to  strengthen  him  to  resist 
the  beguilements  of  strange  women.  No  wonder 
the  poor  little  wife  hastened  so  anxiously  at  the 
thought  of  her  husband  going  unprotected  into 
the  midst  of  so  many  terrible  dangers. 

After  this  delay,  we  ambled  along  for  a  couple 
of  hours  between  those  eternal  walls  of  high  grass, 
and  eventually  we  reached  a  place  where  I  had 
been  before,  and  where  I  expected  to  find  water  for 
the  horse.  But  the  hole  was  dry,  with  nothing 
but  hard,  caked  mud  to  show  where  the  pond  had 
been  ;  so  we  only  rested  there  a  few  minutes  while 
I  absorbed  the  cold  chicken  and  a  small  quantity 
of  tea.  The  bread  I  saved  for  lunch,  as  I  thought 
that  sardines,  warmed  by  the  sun  and  without 
bread,  would  be  so  deadly.  Then  we  started  off 
again. 

For  some  time  we  padded  patiently  along  the 
winding  narrow  path,  dipping  into  sandy  dongas, 
or  climbing  over  rocky  hillocks,  till  at  last  the  boy 
was  able  to  point  with  great  confidence  to  a  spot 
in  the  far  distance  where  he  said  water  would  be 
found  without  fail.  It  seemed  a  very  long  way  off, 
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and  we  had  already  quite  lost  sight  of  the  Korama 
Hills,  but  it  was  impossible  to  turn  back  without 
giving  the  horse  a  drink,  and  so  for  another  hour  we 
journeyed  on.  The  sun  had  by  this  time  risen 
high  in  the  heavens, and  beat  mercilessly  down  upon 
us,  and  I  was  thankful  when  at  last  we  arrived, 
fearfully  hot  and  tired,  at  a  lovely  cool  river  bed, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  huge  rubber  trees  with 
their  heavy  dark  green  foliage. 

Between  the  soft,  sandy  banks  was  a  shaded  pool 
of  fairly  good  water,  in  which,  as  soon  as  I  had 
dismounted,  the  horse  and  his  groom  had  a  nice 
bathe  together,  stirring  up  the  mud  till  the  bottom 
was  invisible,  and  afterwards  both  drinking  it  in 
copious  draughts.  The  saddle  and  bridle  were 
given  into  my  charge  ;  the  horse  was  hobbled  by 
tying  its  two  front  feet  together  with  a  grass  rope, 
and  at  once  set  to  work  on  the  unaccustomed  green 
fodder  with  a  lusty  appetite.  The  doki  boy  asked 
permission  to  go  to  a  neighbouring  village  and 
buy  himself  sugar-cane,  and  I,  after  one  glance  at 
the  melting  and  oleaginous  sardines,  ate  my 
bread,  drank  some  tea,  and  laid  down  in  a  cool 
and  sequestered  spot  to  try  and  enjoy  my  solitary 
picnic. 

It  was  intensely  still  there  under  the  trees  :  all 
the  birds  and  beasts  had  finished  their  morning’s 
work  and  were  resting  in  nooks  and  crannies  during 
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the  hottest  part  of  the  day ;  and  only  the  little 
indefatigable  ants  were  busy  as  ever  with  their 
endless  labour  of  building  and  storing.  In  the 
bush  by  the  side  of  the  river  bed  was  one  of  those 
huge  ant  heaps,  which  we  never  see  in  England, 
standing  perhaps  four  or  five  feet  high,  wide  at  the 
base  and  tapering  off  at  the  top  like  the  point  of  a 
church  steeple.  Myriads  of  little  black  workers 
hurried  anxiously  about  on  all  sides  of  it,  some 
carrying  away  refuse  from  their  underground 
city,  and  others  laden  with  a  miscellaneous  col¬ 
lection  of  odds  and  ends,  which  they  had  collected 
from  the  surrounding  bush.  But  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  performing  ants  are  a  poor  entertain¬ 
ment  for  an  intelligent  woman,  and  I  soon  grew 
very  bored  watching  them  ;  neither  did  the  various 
spiders,  worms,  and  other  insects  amuse  me  much, 
and  there  was  nothing  else  at  all  to  see.  I  cut 
rings  round  the  rubber  tree  and  caught  some  of 
the  sticky  white  juice  in  an  empty  match-box  as 
it  oozed  out  of  the  bark  ;  and  I  very  courageously 
killed  a  long  green  snake  which  was  lying  out  in 
the  sun,  and  which  I  afterwards  found  must  have 
been  already  dead  for  several  hours.  I  tried 
tremendously  not  to  feel  dull  and  lonesome,  but 
the  harder  I  tried  the  duller  I  got,  till  at  last  all 
my  brains  melted  into  a  warm  and  comfortable 
confusion,  and  I  began  to  realize  something  of  the 
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frame  of  mind  in  which  a  nigger  spends  most  of 
his  time.  He  thinks  of  nothing  because  there 
is  nothing  to  thing  about,  he  does  nothing  because 
there  is  nothing  to  do.  I  felt  horribly  like  a.  nigger 
that  afternoon,  and  I  shall  never  again  despise 
them  when  I  see  them  sitting  with  their  mouths 
half  open  staring  vacantly  into  space — I  know  now 
why  they  do  it. 

When  I  awoke,  the  sun  was  filtering  through 
the  trees  at  a  most  disconcerting  angle.  I  had 
no  watch,  but  I  could  see  that  evening  was  drawing 
near  ;  so  I  got  up  hastily,  and,  shaking  my  clothes 
free  of  divers  ants,  spiders,  and  other  creeping 
things,  began  to  make  preparations  for  returning 
home. 

The  silence  was  oppressive,  not  a  sound  of  any 
kind  to  be  heard.  I  listened  in  vain  for  the  crunch¬ 
ing  of  my  horse  feeding,  or  the  rustle  of  the  dry 
grass  as  he  moved  about  outside  the  river  bed. 
I  called  “  Mydoki  ”  in  loud  and  commanding  tones, 
but  my  voice  echoed  away  to  the  hills  and  no  one 
answered  it.  So  after  some  more  cold  tea  and 
another  look  at  the  sardines,  I  clambered  up  the 
steep,  sandy  slope  and  out  into  the  dazzling  yellow 
afternoon  heat. 

There  was  not  a  sign  of  any  living  thing  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach.  A  small  grass- built  village 
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lay  half  a  mile  away,  but  it  had  a  deserted  and 
forlorn  appearance  and  was  apparently  unin¬ 
habited.  I  said  to  myself :  “  That  boy  has 

evidently  stolen  my  horse  and  cleared  out.  Here 
I  am,  lost  and  alone  in  the  wilds  of  Central  Africa. 
Fierce  beasts  lurk  on  every  side,  and  when  dark¬ 
ness  falls  they  will  saunter  out  and  eat  me.  Now 
is  the  time  to  feel  very  brave  and  courageous ;  it 
may  be  the  chance  of  a  lifetime.” 

But  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  let  the  chance  slip,  and 
made  with  all  haste  to  a  little  adjacent  hillock 
from  where  I  could  get  a  better  view  of  my  sur¬ 
roundings.  Standing  on  the  highest  stone  I 
eagerly  scanned  the  horizon,  and  at  last  perceived 
something  bounding  about  in  the  grass  nearly  a 
mile  away.  It  appeared  to  be  a  large  kangaroo, 
and  my  heart  failed  me  ;  but  on  closer  inspection 
I  discerned  it  to  be  my  truant  horse,  his  forefeet 
still  tied  together,  prancing  along  riotously  in  the 
joy  of  his  unaccustomed  freedom,  and  looking 
much  more  animated  than  he  ever  did  when  I  was 
on  his  back.  I  knew  it  would  be  useless  for  me 
to  attempt  to  catch  him  over  that  rough  ground, 
and  in  that  long  grass  ;  moreover,  the  way  in  which 
he  was  careering  about  completely  unnerved  me. 
So  putting  all  my  energy  into  my  lungs  I  shouted 
appealingly  to  the  heavens  for  “  Mydoki.” 

After  what  seemed  like  several  hours,  although 
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the  shadows  registered  barely  one,  the  doki  boy 
emerged  sheepishly  from  the  bushes,  where  he  too 
had  been  indulging  in  a  quiet  siesta.  I  knew  only 
a  few  words  of  Hausa,  but  these  I  believe  I  used 
with  great  effect.  I  led  him  to  my  look-out  hill 
and  showed  him  where  the  horse  was  standing, 
almost  hidden  now  in  the  tall  grass.  He  grew 
fearfully  excited  and  apologetic,  and  sped  into  the 
bush  with  loud  cries  of  vengeance,  which  of  course 
spurred  the  horse  into  great  activity,  and  I  had 
the  joy  of  seeing  him  disappear  by  leaps  and  bounds 
into  a  thickly-grown  forest  of  high  trees. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  now  but  to  wait  with 
resignation  till  he  was  caught,  if  indeed  he  ever 
were  caught,  which  I  thought  seemed  very  unlikely 
at  the  pace  he  was  going.  So  I  sat  down  and 
watched  the  sun  dipping  below  the  hills,  and  the 
shadows  lengthen  over  the  plains.  And  eventually, 
through  the  gathering  dusk,  came  the  runaway 
horse,  looking  very  chastened  and  rather  more 
dejected  than  usual,  his  mane  firmly  in  the  clutch 
of  the  indignant  doki  boy,  who  seemed  very  hot 
and  dusty,  poor  thing.  I  offered  him  the  sardines 
to  cheer  him  up,  but  he  refused  them  with  polite¬ 
ness.  Then  we  tried  them  on  the  horse,  but  even 
he  didn’t  like  them.  So  they  stayed  behind. 

Getting  home  I  remember  only  as  a  sort  of 
nightmare.  Darkness  fell  rapidly,  and  we  had 
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not  gone  very  far  before  we  were  enveloped  in 
inky  gloom,  with  only  a  pink  glow  behind  the  hill¬ 
tops  to  show  which  way  the  sun  had  gone.  The 
path  soon  became  invisible,  and  our  progress 
grew  slower  and  slower  ;  the  doki  boy  going  ahead 
and  feeling  the  way  with  his  stick,  and  the  doki 
following  with  his  nose  down  to  his  heels  to  enable 
him  to  see  where  he  was  going.  At  times  the 
ground  rose  up  before  us,  and  sometimes  it  fell  away 
from  under  our  feet ;  but  neither  horse  nor  man 
appeared  to  be  in  any  way  perturbed  by  the  dark¬ 
ness  ;  and  we  went  on,  mile  after  mile,  guided 
apparently  by  nothing  more  reliable  than  instinct. 

One  could  almost  feel  the  silence,  it  was  so  pro¬ 
found.  The  darkness  seemed  to  be  peopled  with 
stealthy  creeping  things  ;  and  when  an  owl  suddenly 
hooted  in  a  tree  under  which  we  were  passing  I 
nearly  fell  off  my  horse  with  fright.  I  had  not  of 
course  the  remotest  idea  where  we  might  be,  and  the 
journey  seemed  so  interminable  that  I  was  looking 
out  on  all  sides  for  the  dawn,  when  we  turned  into 
a  deep  gorge  running  up  the  side  of  a  mountain. 
A  meagre  little  moon  appeared  in  the  sky,  and 
outlined  some  towering  rocks  above  us,  while 
beneath  our  feet  was  darkness  blacker  than  ever. 
Apparently  there  was  no  path,  and  the  poor  horse 
stumbled  along  conscientiously,  hoisting  himself 
up  over  boulders  with  sundry  dislocating  heaves 
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and  jerks,  till  at  last  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and 
dismounted,  leaving  him  to  follow  with  the  boy. 

I  scrambled  along  as  best  I  could,  in  a  state 
of  hypnotic  horror.  Each  boulder  seemed  more 
knobbly  and  unsteady  than  the  last,  and  for  all 
I  could  see  they  went  on  indefinitely  for  miles 
in  hideous  succession. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  weird  noise  that  seemed  to 
freeze  the  blood  in  my  veins.  It  sounded  like 
some  unearthly  laugh  coming  towards  us  on  the 
night  breeze.  Surely,  I  thought,  no  human 
being  ever  laughed  with  such  an  empty  mockery 
of  enjoyment.  I  stood  still  and  listened.  It  came 
again,  this  time  with  a  familiar  tinkling  accom¬ 
paniment,  and  I  heard  a  tiny,  unnatural  voice : 
“  Stop  yer  ticklin’,  stop  yer  ticklin’,  Jock  !  Ha, 
ha,  ha  !  ” 

Then  I  laughed  too,  and  the  boy  laughed,  and 
doubtless  the  horse  also,  for  the  only  gramo¬ 
phone  within  fifty  miles  belonged  to  Mr.  B.  So 
that  cheered  us  up  no  end  ;  and  very  soon  we 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill  to  find  ourselves  on 
our  own  little  plateau,  crossing  the  familiar 
cotton  patch  to  our  camp. 

The  P.M.  was  peacefully  smoking  his  evening 
pipe.  He  appeared  to  be  entirely  unmoved,  and 
remarked  that  it  was  rather  unwise  to  stay  out  so 
late,  on  account  of  the  chill  night  air  ;  and  it  was 
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not  until  I  had  carefully  explained  to  him  all  the 
terrible  things  that  might  have  happened  that  he 
showed  any  signs  of  uneasiness  whatever. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  not  a  very  stirring 
adventure  ;  but  it  was  my  only  one,  and  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  made  the  most  of  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

A  FORTNIGHT  later  we  packed  up  to  go 
home.  The  railway  was  by  this  time 
fully  completed  as  far  as  Kudaru  Station, 
six  miles  from  the  village,  and  the  engineer  in 
charge  had  kindly  written  to  say  that  he  would 
arrange  a  truck  for  us  when  we  were  ready  to  go 
into  Zaria.  The  journey  that  had  taken  us  six 
days  could  now  be  accomplished  in  as  many  hours, 
which  was  a  distinct  relief  to  the  P.M.,  who  had  an 
almost  chronic  temperature  and  was  looking  very 
gaunt  and  yellow.  The  distance  by  the  new  route 
was  not  much  more  than  sixty  miles  ;  but,  as 
the  train  travelled  very  slowly,  and  there  would 
be  of  necessity  many  stoppages  and  delays  on  the 
road,  we  were  asked  to  start  at  sunrise  on  the 
appointed  day  so  that  we  might  reach  Zaria  before 
nightfall.  To  do  this  we  were  obliged  to  leave 
camp  on  the  previous  evening,  and  a  truck  was 
sent  to  the  station  in  which  we  could  spend  the 
night,  to  be  ready  for  the  engine  when  it  came  down 
from  Kogan  Rahama  at  daybreak. 
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There  was  a  good  deal  to  be  done  before  we  were 
ready  to  go,  and  the  last  few  days  passed  in  a  whirl 
of  joyful  activity.  No  lugubrious  forebodings 
on  this  occasion,  no  harrowing  good-byes  to  those 
whom  we  might  never  see  again  on  this  side  of 
the  grave.  We  were  able  to  bear  the  thought  of 
parting  with  perfect  equanimity  ;  and,  to  be  quite 
candid,  were  just  as  glad  to  leave  Nigeria  as  we 
had  been  anxious  to  go  there  six  months  previously, 
this  change  of  front  being,  however,  principally 
due  to  the  temperature  of  the  P.M.  Every  box 
and  trunk  had  to  be  overhauled  and  repacked, 
the  things  that  were  to  be  taken  home  sorted  out 
from  those  which  were  to  be  left  behind,  and  all 
the  surplus  stores,  together  with  the  many  articles 
we  had  borrowed  from  Mr.  B.  and  Mr.  C.,  carried 
over  to  the  other  camp. 

The  boys  hovered  round  us  like  a  flock  of  vul¬ 
tures,  ready  to  pounce  on  any  discarded  trifle  : 
empty  bottles  and  boxes  were  in  great  demand  ;  and 
I  think  some  of  them  fondly  hoped  to  array  them¬ 
selves  after  our  departure  in  my  old  clothes.  But, 
if  so,  they  were  disappointed.  I  once  saw  a  nigger 
dressed  in  a  pair  of  stays — put  on  upside  down — a 
lace  collar,  and  one  spat  ;  and  he  was  such  an  appal¬ 
ling  spectacle  that  I  resolved  never  again  to  leave 
anything  behind  me  with  which  Brother  Black 
could  caricature  his  white  sister  so  unmercifully. 
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At  last,  one  blazing,  dusty  afternoon,  every¬ 
thing  was  ready.  The  carriers  stood  outside  the 
hut,  the  horses  waited  under  a  shady  tree,  and  the 
P.M.  sat  dejectedly  on  an  empty  case,  his  spirit 
groaning  within  him,  for  he  was  very  ill.  How¬ 
ever,  the  thought  of  cool  sea  breezes  inspired  him 
to  make  the  necessary  effort,  and  when  the  last 
load  had  been  hoisted  up,  and  the  last  carrier  had 
disappeared  down  the  narrow  gorge  that  led  to 
the  plains  below,  we  said  good-bye  to  our  little  grass 
house,  and  turned  our  faces  gladly  towards  home — 
actually  they  were  turned  in  the  opposite  direction, 
but  that  did  not  occur  to  us  until  afterwards. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  reached  the  rail¬ 
way  line,  and  saw  the  solitary  truck  standing  there, 
a  mere  dot  in  the  long  red  track,  stretching  away 
on  either  side  of  it  as  far  as  one  could  see.  It  did 
not  look  exactly  a  luxurious  place  in  which  to 
spend  the  night,  but  we  were  extremely  thankful 
to  have  it,  for  the  journey  by  road  into  Zaria 
would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  the  P.M. 
Moreover,  it  transpired  that  in  spite  of  an  unlovely 
exterior  the  inside  of  it  was  quite  delightful.  It 
was  not,  although  it  looked  like  it,  an  ordinary 
truck  at  all,  but  a  car  used  by  officials  when 
travelling  up  and  down  the  line  on  tours  of  in¬ 
spection.  The  walls  were  painted  white,  the  floor 
was  clean  and  smooth,  and  a  tiny  kitchen,  fitted 
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with  a  cooking  stove,  opened  out  of  one  end  of  it. 
This  addition,  useful  as  it  was,  left  little  room  for 
two  beds,  and  when  they  were  put  up  we  found  that 
the  table  would  not  stand  between  them ;  so  we 
dined  out  in  the  open  air,  sitting  in  the  middle 
of  the  railway  track  under  the  moon. 

During  the  night  there  was  a  great  commotion 
in  the  kitchen.  Cookoo,  as  usual,  had  supplied 
himself  with  a  few  fowls,  and  had  callously  left 
them  lying  on  the  floor,  tied  by  their  legs  :  he  was 
a  person  of  no  heart  whatever.  The  noise  they 
made  aroused  the  P.M.  to  a  cold  fury — I  knew  it 
was  cold  because  he  did  not  say  a  word.  I  saw 
him  rise  and  grope  his  way  in  grim  silence  to  the 
kitchen  ;  there  was  a  short  scuffle  ;  he  groped  his 
way  back  to  bed,  and  rolled  himself  again  in  his 
blankets  with  a  grunt  of  deep  content.  Not  a 
sound  came  from  the  kitchen,  and  at  last,  unable  any 
longer  to  contain  my  curiosity,  I  asked  him  softly  : 

“  What  have  you  done  to  them  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  are  you  awake  ?  ”  said  the  P.M.  “  Yes, 
I  wrung  their  necks.” 

It  seemed  to  me  very  unnatural  to  arise  from 
sleep,  and  slaughter  four  fowls  in  the  space  of  about 
one  minute;  but  I  often  do  not  understand  the 
P.M.,  so  I  merely  remarked  practically  : 

“We  can’t  possibly  eat  four  chickens  to¬ 
morrow.  They  were  such  nice,  fat - ” 
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“  Oh,  for  heaven’s  sake  stop  talking  about 
chickens,”  groaned  the  distracted  P.M.  “  I  don’t 
care  if  I  never  see  another  chicken  as  long  as  I 
live.  I  am  utterly  sick  of  them,  everlastingly 
chickens  day  after  day  ;  certainly  not  going  to 
be  kept  awake  by  them  all  night — not  by  that  lot, 
anyhow.” 

•  <*  «  *  • 

Zaria  station  looked  a  very  busy  place  when  we 
steamed  into  it  about  four  o’clock  on  the  following 
afternoon.  Several  white  men  were  there,  and 
dozens  of  excited  niggers  running  backwards 
and  forwards  with  boxes  and  bundles,  for  the  Emir 
had  just  arrived  on  a  visit  to  the  native  town.  We 
saw  a  couple  of  his  sons,  slim,  keen-looking  boys 
with,  pale  tan  faces,  evidently  in  charge  of  opera¬ 
tions  connected  with  the  baggage.  They  wore 
gay  blue  and  yellow  silk  robes  and  small  white 
turbans,  and  rode  beautiful  Arab  horses.  A  well- 
mounted  escort  attended  them,  all  the  horses 
glittering  with  gaudy  trappings  of  coloured  leather 
and  pieces  of  tin  ;  foot  servants  ran  ahead  of 
them  to  clear  a  path  in  the  crowd  ;  and  of  course 
somebody  played  with  wild  enthusiasm  on  the 
tom-tom.  It  was  a  brilliant  and  stirring  spectacle, 
more  like  a  scene  from  “  the  Arabian  Nights  ” 
than  four  o’clock  on  an  ordinary  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  ;  and  personally  I  found  it  a  little  difficult 
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to  feel  as  superior  as  one  is  supposed  to  be  in 
Nigeria.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  feel  grand  if  you 
are  quite  sure  you  look  it — and  I  was  not  quite 
sure  about  us  that  day. 

However,  there  was  not  much  time  to  waste 
in  making  invidious  comparisons :  the  Niger 
Company’s  store  would  be  closed  in  half  an  hour, 
and  we  were  both  pining  for  something  nice  to 
eat,  particularly  for  sugar,  which  we  had  not 
tasted  for  some  weeks.  The  Resident  had  kindly 
placed  a  house  at  our  disposal  for  the  couple  of 
days  that  would  elapse  before  the  mail  train  left 
for  the  Coast ;  and  the  P.M.  dragged  his  weary 
footsteps  across  the  dusty,  windswept  grass,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  mob  of  tattered  carriers  bearing  our 
baggage  ;  while  I  took  a  boy  and  sped  over  to  the 
huge  tin  shed  near  the  station  for  supplies.  I 
was  not  long  over  my  shopping,  and  ten  minutes 
later  was  wending  my  way  home  fortified  with 
three  pounds  of  sugar — at  ninepence  a  pound — 
a  tin  of  butter,  a  little  bag  of  flour,  a  tin  of  straw¬ 
berry  jam,  and  another  of  chocolates. 

All  these  unaccustomed  luxuries  made  me  feel 
very  happy  and  contented, and  I  was  congratulating 
myself  on  having  got  back  to  civilization  without 
mishap,  looking  forward  complacently  to  a  proper 
dinner  that  evening,  and  altogether  indulging 
in  a  foolishly  toplofty  and  uplifted  frame  of  mind. 
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It  was  therefore  a  horrid  shock,  when  I  entered 
our  new  house,  to  find  the  P.M.  crouching  in  a 
chair,  wrapped  in  blankets,  and  shivering  so 
violently  that  he  could  hardly  breathe.  I  gave 
him  some  brandy,  told  Cookoo  to  hurry  with  some 
hot  water,  helped  Sulie  to  put  up  his  bed,  and  sent 
another  boy  for  the  doctor,  thankful  at  least  that 
there  was  one  within  call.  It  seemed  an  eternity 
before  he  arrived,  for  it  so  happened  that  half 
Zaria  was  ill  that  night,  and  that  his  assistant 
had  gone  a  hundred  miles  up  country  to  bring  in 
a  man  who  had  accidentally  shot  himself.  But  at 
last  we  heard  his  footsteps  on  the  veranda,  and 
a  few  minutes  later  we  knew  that  the  poor  P.M. 
was  down  with  blackwater  fever,  one  of  the  most 
deadly  forms  of  tropical  disease. 

The  doctor  said  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  do 
very  much,  as  no  one  had  yet  discovered  exactly 
what  blackwater  was.  It  was  evidently  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  malaria,  the  result  of  an  overdose  of 
quinine.  On  the  other  hand,  people  who  had  never 
suffered  from  malaria  sometimes  got  it  within  a 
fortnight  of  landing  in  the  country.  And,  thirdly, 
there  were  certain  districts  in  Nigeria  that  were 
noted  for  the  prevalence  of  blackwater,  Dansi 
being  one  of  these,  so  that  undoubtedly  the  patient 
had  contracted  it  whilst  staying  there.  All  of 
which  was  very  cold  comfort  indeed,  for,  if  the 
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doctor  did  not  know  whether  he  were  treating  a 
malignant  germ  or  a  toxic  condition  of  the  system 
due  to  too  much  quinine,  there  seemed  to  be  a  poor 
chance  for  the  invalid.  However,  he  was  a  kind 
little  man,  a  red-haired  Scot,  with  a  keen  and 
cautious  grey  eye,  and  he  did  all  that  any  other 
doctor  could  have  done  under  the  circumstances. 
He  said  the  patient  was  to  have  medicine  every 
hour,  and  as  much  to  drink  as  he  would  take  ;  he 
was  neither  to  move  nor  to  talk,  as  the  strain 
upon  the  heart  in  blackwater  fever  was  very  severe, 
and  many  a  man  had  died  with  just  sitting  up  in 
bed.  He  also  pointed  to  a  speck  of  light  shining 
in  the  gathering  gloom,  which  he  said  was  where 
he  lived,  and  he  told  me  that  if  certain  symptoms 
arose  I  was  to  send  for  him  and  he  would  come 
over  and  help  me,  as  of  course  there  was  no  nurse 
to  be  had,  nor  indeed  any  other  white  woman  in 
Zaria  that  night. 

So  he  went  out,  and  I  sat  beside  the  bed  and 
tried  to  administer  comfort  to  the  poor  P.M., 
but  he  did  not  want  any  comforting  ministrations. 
He  was  so  annoyed  at  being  ill  that  he  took  it  as  a 
personal  affront  every  time  I  offered  him  his 
medicine,  and  growled  whenever  I  tried  to  put 
the  blankets  straight.  Having,  however,  made  his 
protest,  he  instantly  dropped  off  again  into  a  sort 
of  semi-unconsciousness,  and  remained  in  that 
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condition  until  I  was  obliged  to  rouse  him  for 
another  dose  of  medicine.  Two  men  called  during 
the  evening  with  a  dozen  bottles  of  soda  water 
and  many  kind  expressions  of  concern.  Very 
smart  and  cheery  they  looked  in  their  inevitable 
dress  clothes,  with  an  air  of  complacent  well¬ 
being  that  spoke  of  a  good  dinner.  I  had  not  had 
any  dinner,  and  I  was  on  the  verge  of  tears,  so 
they  did  not  stay  long.  They  pointed,  as  the 
doctor  had  done,  to  a  speck  in  the  darkness,  and 
told  me  to  be  sure  and  send  if  I  wanted  anything. 

At  last  they  also  went  their  way,  and  I  was  left 
alone  for  the  night  with  my  poor  old  P.M.  We  had 
only  one  lamp,  an  ordinary  stable  lantern,  and 
the  house  was  large  and  gloomy,  divided  into  three 
rooms,  and  with  a  wide  veranda  all  round  it. 
The  walls  and  the  floors  were  of  dried  mud,  and 
the  ceiling  was  composed  of  huge  rafters  covered 
with  a  thick  thatch.  It  was  an  old  house  and  had 
been  standing  empty  for  some  time,  and  I  am  not 
exaggerating  when  I  say  that  there  were  hundreds 
of  lizards  in  it.  They  ranged  in  size  from  one 
inch  to  two  feet  long,  and  their  colour  was  a 
gaudy  patchwork  of  orange  and  bright  blue. 
They  ran  up  and  down  the  walls,  rustled  about  in 
the  dry  thatch,  and  occasionally  dropped  to  the 
floor  with  a  soft  thud.  All  that  night  I  saw  their 
little  beady  eyes  watching  me  from  every  corner 
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of  the  room,  their  little  friendly,  inquiring  glances 
following  me  whenever  I  moved.  At  first  we  were 
equally  suspicious  of  each  other,  but  on  closer 
acquaintance  we  grew  quite  sociable,  and  I  amused 
myself  for  a  long  time  by  feeding  them  with  biscuit 
crumbs. 

There  was  nothing  I  could  do  for  my  poor  invalid 
excepting  to  keep  awake,  a  task  that  I  found  very 
difficult ;  and,  as  he  lay  there  hour  after  hour 
peacefully  unconscious,  I  could  not  help  feeling 
how  nice  it  would  be  to  change  places  with  him. 
It  was  during  those  long,  lonely  hours  that  I  began 
to  realize  for  the  first  time  something  of  the  tragedy 
of  Nigeria  :  one  could  almost  feel,  there  in  the 
dark  shadows,  some  mysterious  black  Ju-ju  wrest¬ 
ling  with  the  spirit  of  the  White  Man,  fighting  with 
all  his  age-old  magic  and  his  crafty  poisons  against 
the  advent  of  a  God  whom  he  knew  to  be  greater 
than  himself.  Some  day,  I  suppose,  we  shall 
vanquish  him,  but  at  present  our  weapons  are 
crude  and  ineffectual,  and  the  struggle  is  a  bitter 
and  very  unequal  one.  At  any  rate  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  little  insipid  dose  of  medicine,  which 
I  faithfully  administered  every  hour,  was  very  poor 
stuff  to  frighten  away  a  big  devil  like  blackwater 
fever. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction,  moreover,  that  the 
mixture  consisted  merely  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
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and  water,  and  that  the  doctor,  determined,  like 
a  sensible  man,  that  if  he  could  do  no  good  he 
would  at  any  rate  do  no  harm,  was  relying  more 
on  faith,  hope,  and  a  sound  constitution  than  on  his 
prescription.  However,  it  served  its  purpose, 
for  the  P.M.  grew  gradually  better  from  the  first 
dose  ;  although  two  other  men  who  were  attacked 
the  same  week,  one  a  seasoned  old  miner,  and  the 
other  a  well-known  missionary,  both  died  within 
a  few  hours  of  their  seizure. 

In  a  couple  of  days  things  all  round  began  to 
take  on  a  more  cheery  aspect.  Several  men  we 
knew  heard  of  our  sad  plight,  for  we  had  left  most 
of  our  furniture  and  stores  behind  us  at  Kudaru, 
and  came  nobly  to  the  rescue.  Chairs,  blankets, 
books,  and  mats  for  the  floors  arrived  in  profusion 
one  after  another,  and  very  soon  the  house  began 
to  look  quite  luxurious.  Men  dropped  in  at  all 
hours  to  talk  to  the  P.M.  and  cheer  him  up,  and 
the  Resident’s  wife,  who  had  been  paying  a  visit 
to  a  friend  in  Kano,  returned  home,  so  that  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  another  woman  again — a 
very  real  one  in  times  of  difficulty.  She  sent  us 
some  delightfully  soft,  downy  pillows,  and  every 
day  a  nice  basket  of  fresh  vegetables  came  up  from 
her  garden  :  crisp  lettuces  and  English  potatoes, 
which  we  had  not  tasted  since  leaving  home. 

In  fact,  everybody  was  so  very  kind  to  us  that 
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in  a  few  days  we  had  almost  forgotten  the  miseries 
of  our  arrival  and  the  terrors  of  those  first  few 
hours  when  the  P.M.  lay  between  life  and  death. 
Of  course  we  had  missed  the  boat  by  which  we 
intended  travelling,  and  I  was  quite  prepared 
to  hear  that  we  must  stay  in  Zaria  for  a  fortnight 
longer  ;  but  the  doctor  placed  such  faith  in  sea 
breezes  that  he  advised  us  to  lose  no  time  in 
getting  down  to  the  Coast.  So  the  boxes  were 
packed  up  again  for  absolutely  the  last  time,  and 
we  set  off  on  our  four  days’  journey  to  Lagos,  in 
order  to  catch  the  next  homeward-bound  ship. 

And  how  very  different  was  the  voyage  home 
to  the  voyage  out !  Everybody  was  cheery  and 
friendly  at  sight,  no  frigid  company  manners,  and 
no  thick  overcoats.  The  men  all  lurched  serenely 
about  the  shaded  decks  in  washed-up  flannels  and 
frayed-out  shirts,  but  I  noticed  that  each  had 
carefully  preserved  a  whole  pair  of  boots  in  which 
to  arrive  home.  So  typically  English  that !  One 
sportsman  had  lost  his  dress  trousers,  and  wore  a 
pair  of  grey  tweed  ones  with  his  dinner  jacket ; 
and  another,  immaculate  in  every  other  respect, 
was  reduced  to  a  pair  of  white  canvas  shoes  for 
evening  wear,  the  ants  having  eaten  his  black 
ones.  The  Northern  Nigerian  policemen  were 
a  particularly  hilarious  lot,  and  often  lifted  their 
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voices  in  song  during  dinner  if  the  band  happened 
to  play  a  tune  that  took  their  fancy.  One  reck¬ 
less  and  rowdy  ginger-headed  gentleman  usually 
led  the  chorus,  standing  at  times  on  his  seat  and 
waving  his  glass  with  much  enthusiasm,  more 
especially  when  he  had  emptied  it  several  times 
running. 

At  our  table  there  was  a  riotous  little  Irish 
soldier,  who  endeared  himself  greatly  to  us  all  by 
his  wild  and  illuminating  conversation.  He  had, 
he  told  us,  bored  himself  stiff  on  many  a  tedious 
expedition  against  savage  tribes  ;  but  as  none 
of  the  fellows  were  outed,  do  you  see,  they  had 
all  their  trouble  for  nothing  :  nobody  got  any 
medals,  which,  it  appears,  are  the  sole  object  of 
warfare.  He  said  too  that  the  palaver  the 
Government  made  about  niggers  was  too  utterly 
putrid,  absolutely  the  limit  it  was ;  you  had  to  prod 
’em  occasionally  to  get  ’em  along  at  all,  and  if  they 
died  of  a  prod  there  was  a  fuss  like  nothing  earthly. 
When  we  called  at  Las  Palmas  he  bought,  at 
fabulous  prices,  dresses  for  all  his  relations,  none 
of  which  they  could  possibly  wear  unless  they  were 
all  as  mad  and  inconsequent  as  he  was  himself. 
He  also  invested  in  a  bright  pink  shawl  for  his 
grandmother,  because  she  had  a  face  like  the  day 
before  yesterday  and  he  loved  her. 

Everybody  had  fever,  more  or  less,  but  seemed 
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to  regard  it  merely  as  an  excuse  for  cocktails 
unlimited,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
yellow  and  emaciated-looking  things,  who  lay 
about  looking  too  dead  to  bury.  Sometimes  the 
P.M.  managed  to  get  up  on  deck,  but  the  sea 
breezes  did  not  prove  so  beneficial  as  we  expected 
them  to,  and  he  spent  most  of  his  time  asleep  in 
his  bunk,  only  rousing  himself  to  revile  the  food, 
the  incompetence  of  the  ship’s  doctor,  and  his 
luck  generally. 

And  when  the  boat  eventually  arrived  at  Ply¬ 
mouth,  late  one  dark  and  gusty  night,  how  blithely 
everybody  skipped  ashore  and  rushed  into  the 
familiar  glare  of  the  refreshment  room  for  hot 
coffee  and  real  buns,  or  hustled  their  dilapidated 
baggage  and  unnatural-looking  bundles  of  curios 
through  the  Customs ! 

But  the  poor  P.M.  could  not  skip  blithely,  for 
by  that  time  he  was  much  worse.  Indeed,  he 
was  so  ill  that  he  had  to  be  carried  on  an  ambu¬ 
lance  and  deposited  in  a  sleeping  berth  on  board 
the  train  to  London.  He  was  bright  yellow  and 
thin  as  a  post,  so  weak  too  that  he  could  not  walk 
even  a  few  yards.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
to  recognize  in  him  the  sturdy,  robust  man  who  had 
left  England  only  six  months  previously,  so  sadly 
had  Nigeria  changed  him. 

However,  three  weeks  in  a  comfortable  nursing 
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home  did  wonders  for  him  ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
could  sit  up  and  take  a  little  nourishment  he 
started  a  desperate  flirtation  with  the  prettiest 
nurse  on  the  premises,  with  all  his  old  enthusiasm, 
so  I  felt  there  was  nothing  more  to  worry  about. 

And  one  day,  soon  after  our  arrival  home,  the 
post  brought  me  a  grimy  little  letter  : 

“  dere  mother  I  hop  you  are  quit  well  how  is 
Father  i  hop  he  is  quit  well  we  leve  here  on  tuesday 
at  ate  an  get  to  Paddin  stashun  at  5  be  shore  you 
meat  me.” 

I  was  there,  of  course,  and  when  I  saw  the  little 
red  cap  bobbing  up  and  down  in  the  crowd,  and 
the  eager  little  face  anxiously  scanning  the  faces 
around  it,  my  heart  leaped  within  me — it  was  the 
most  exciting  episode  of  the  whole  expedition. 


XO  TICE 

Those  who  possess  old  letters ,  documents,  corre¬ 
spondence,  MSS.,  scraps  of  autobiography ,  and 
also  miniatures  and  portraits ,  relating  to  persons 
and  matters  historical,  literary,  political  and  social, 
should  communicate  with  Mr.  John  Lane,  The 
Bodley  Head ,  Vigo  Street,  London,  W who  will 
at  all  times  be  pleased  to  give  his  advice  and 
assistance ,  either  as  to  their  preservation  or 
publication. 

Mr.  Lane  also  undertakes  the  planning  and 
printing  of  family  papers,  histories  and  pedigrees. 


LIVING  MASTERS  OF  MUSIC. 

An  Illustrated  Series  of  Monographs  dealing  with 
Contemporary  Musical  Life,  and  including 
Representatives  of  all  Branches  of  the  Art. 

Edited  by  ROSA  NEWMARCH. 

Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Price  2/6  net. 

HENRY  J.  WOOD.  By  Rosa  Newmarch. 

SIR  EDWARD  ELGAR.  By  R.  J.  Buckley. 
JOSEPH  JOACHIM.  By  J.  A.  Fuller 
Maitland. 

EDWARD  A.  MACDOWELL.  By  Lawrence 
Gilman. 

THEODOR  LESCHETIZKY.  By  Annette 
Hull  ah. 

ALFRED  BRUNEAU  By  Arthur  Hervey. 
GIACOMO  PUCCINI.  By  Wakeling  Dry. 
IGNAZ  PADEREWSKI.  By  E.  A.  Baughan. 
CLAUDE  DEBUSSY.  By  Mrs.  Franz  Liebich. 
RICHARD  STRAUSS.  By  Ernest  Newman. 

STARS  OF  THE  STAGE. 

A  Series  of  Illustrated  Biographies  of  the 
Leading  Actors,  Actresses,  and  Dramatists. 

Edited  by  J.  T.  GREIN. 

Crown  8 vo.  Price  2/6  each  net. 

ELLEN  TERRY.  By  Christopher  St.  John. 
SIR  HERBERT  BEERBOHM  TREE.  By  Mrs. 

CrnurTr  1  dam 

SIR  W.  S.  GILBERT.  By  Edith  A.  Browne. 
SIR  CHARLES  WYNDHAM.  By  Florence 
Teignmouth  Shore. 


A  CATALOGUE  OF 

MEMOIR,  BIOGRAPHIES,  ETC . 


THE  WORKS  OF  JOHN  HOPPNER,  R.A. 

By  William  Mackay  and  W.  Roberts.  Imperial  ^to.  With 
50  Photogravure  Plates,  the  majority  of  which  are  taken  from 
pictures  never  before  reproduced,  and  a  frontispiece  printed  in 
colours  from  the  Photogravure  plate.  500  copies  only  printed. 
With  supplement,  5  guineas  net. 

***  Mr.  John  Lane  has  pleasure  in  announcing  that  he  has  taken  over  the  150 
copies  of  this  book  originally  published  by  Messrs.  Colnaghi  which  still  remain 
of  the  500  copies  originally  printed.  Mr.  Roberts  is  writing  an  introduction  to 
bring  the  work  thoroughly  up-to-date  and  this  will  include  all  the  latest  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject  and  will  further  contain  extra  illustrations.  Those  who 
possess  copies  of  the  original  and  wish  to  obtain  copies  of  the  supplement  alone, 
will  be  able  to  do  so  at  the  price  of  One  Guinea  net. 


ALASTAIR.  Forty-three  Drawings  in  Colour  and 

Black  and  White.  With  a  Note  of  Exclamation  by  Robert 

Ross.  Demy  4to.  Limited  to  500  copies  for  England  and 

America.  42s.  net. 

***  This  beautiful  gift  book  contains  thirty-five  facsimiles  in  collotype  and 
eight  in  colour,  and  has  a  cover  and  end  papers  specially  designed  by  Alastair. 

This  remarkable  young  artist  prefers  to  be  known  without  the  usual  prefix 
denoting  rank  or  nationality.  His  astonishing  powers  as  a  draughtsman  and 
decorator  have  been  proved  by  the  unqualified  success  of  his  exhibition  at  the 
Dowdeswell  Galleries. 


HARRIET  HOSMER:  LETTERS  AND 

MEMORIES.  Edited  by  Cornelia  Carr.  With  3  1  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

*«*  These  pages  are  full  of  interest  to  the  general  reader,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  Harriet  Hosmer  was  on  intimate  terms  with  so  many  of  her  most  lamous 
contemporaries  in  the  World  of  Art  and  Letters.  Particularly  valuable  will  be 
fonnd  the  authentic  and  charmingly  recounted  information  regarding  the  home 
life  of  Robert  Browning  and  his  wife.  The  correspondence  shows  that  in  nearly 
every  case  the  letters  of  these  celebrities  were  never  intended  for  print.  They 
are,  all  the  more  perhaps,  indications  ol  the  true  characteristics  of  the  writers. 


THE  GREATEST  HOUSE  AT  CHELSEY.  By 

Randall  Davies.  With  1 8  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  10s.6d.net. 

*„*  This  is  a  most  fascinating  account  of  the  great  house  built  at  Chelsea  in 
1520,  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  occupied  successively  by  various  notable  people, 
among  whom  were  Sir  Arthur  Gorges,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  finally 
Sir  Hans  Sloane.  Each  of  the  successive  owners  is  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Randall 
Davies  in  most  entertaining  fashion,  and  a  great  deal  of  historical  detail  is 
brought  together  which  has  never  seen  the  light  before.  The  illustrations  are 
of  great  interest. 


NAPOLEON  AT  BAY,  1814.  By  F.  Loraine 

Petre.  With  Maps  and  Plans,  Demy  8vo.  1 2s.  6d.  net. 


A  CATALOGUE  OF 


TAPESTRIES  :  THEIR  ORIGIN,  HISTORY, 

AND  RENAISSANCE.  By  George  Leland  Hunter.  With 
four  full-page  Plates  in  Colour,  and  147  Half-tone  Engravings. 
Square  8vo.  Cloth.  16s.  net. 

This  is  a  fascinating  book  on  a  fascinating  subject.  It  is  written  by  a 
scholar  whose  passion  for  accuracy  and  original  research  did  not  prevent  him 
from  making  a  story  easy  to  read.  It  answers  the  questions  people  are  always 
asking  as  to  how  tapestries  differ  from  paintings,  and  good  tapestries  from  bad 
tapestries.  It  will  interest  lovers  of  paintings  and  rugs  and  history  and  fiction, 
for  it  shows  how  tapestries  compare  with  paintings  in  picture  interest,  with  rugs 
in  texture  interest,  and  with  historic  and  other  novels  in  romantic  interest; 
presenting  on  a  magnificent  scale  the  stories  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  the 
^neid  and  the  Metamorphoses,  the  Bible  and  the  Saints,  Ancient  and  Medieval 
History  and  Romance.  In  a  word,  the  book  is  indispensable  to  lovers  of  art  and 
literature  in  general,  as  well  as  to  tapestry  amateurs  owners,  and  dealers. 

FROM  STUDIO  TO  STAGE.  By  Weedon 

Grossmith.  With  32  full-page  Illustrations.  Demy  8ro. 
1 6s.  net. 

***  Justly  famous  as  a  comedian  of  unique  gifts,  Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith  is 
nevertheless  an  extremely  versatile  personality,  whose  interests  are  bv  no  means 
confined  to  the  theatre.  These  qualities  have  enabled  him  to  write  a  most 
entertaining  book.  He  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  early  ambitions  and 
exploits  as  an  artist,  which  career  he  abandoned  lor  that  of  an  actor.  He  goes  on 
to  describe  some  ol  his  most  notable  roles ,  and  lets  us  in  to  little  intimate 
glimpses  “behind  the  scenes,”  chats  pleasantly  about  all  manner  of  celebrities  in 
the  land  of  Bohemia  and  out  of  it,  tells  many  amusing  anecdotes,  and  like  a  true 
comedian  is  not  bashful  when  the  laugh  is  against  himself.  The  book  is  well 
supplied  with  interesting  illustrations,  some  of  them  reproductions  of  the 
author’s  own  work. 


FANNY  BURNEY  AT  THE  COURT  OF 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTE.  By  Constance  Hill.  Author  of 
“The  House  in  St.  Martin  Street,”  “Juniper  Hall,”  etc.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  Ellen  G.  Hill  and  reproductions  of 
contemporary  Portraits,  etc.  Demy  8vo.  1 6s.  net. 

***  This  book  deals  with  the  Court  life  of  Fanny  Burney  covering  the  years 
1786-91,  and  therefore  forms  a  link  between  the  two  former  works  on  Fanny 
Burney  by  the  same  writer,  viz.  “The  House  in  St.  Martin  Street,”  and 
“Juniper  Hall.”  The  writer  has  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  much  unpublished 
material  from  members  of  the  Burney  family  as  well  as  interesting  contemporary 
portraits  and  relics.  The  scene  of  action  in  this  work  is  constantly  shifting — 
now  at  Windsor,  now  at  Kew,  now  sea-girt  at  Weymouth,  and  now  in  London  ; 
and  the  figures  that  pass  before  our  eyes  are  endowed  with  a  marvellous  vitality 
by  the  pen  of  Fanny  Burney.  When  the  court  was  at  St.  James’s  the  Keeper  of 
the  Robes  had  opportunities  of  visiting  her  own  family  in  St.  Martin  Street,  and 
also  of  meeting  at  the  house  of  her  friend  Mrs.  Ord  “eveiytbing  delectable  in  the 
blue  way.”  Thither  Horace  Walpole  would  come  in  all  haste  from  Strawberry 
Hill  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  spending  an  evening  in  her  society.  After  such  a 
meeting  Fanny  writes — “he  was  in  high  spirits,  polite,  ingenious,  entertaining, 
quaint  and  original.”  A  striking  account  of  the  King’s  illness  in  the  winter  of 
1788-9  is  given,  followed  by  the  widespread  rejoicings  for  his  recovery  ;  when 
London  was  ablaze  with  illuminations  that  extended  for  many  miles  around,  and 
when  “even  the  humblest  dwelling  exhibited  its  rush-light.”  The  author  and  the 
illustrator  of  this  work  have  visited  the  various  places,  where  King  George  and 

8ueen  Charlotte  stayed  when  accompanied  by  Fanny  Burney.  Among  these  are 
xford,  Cheltenham,  Worcester,  Weymouth  and  Dorchester;  where  sketches 
have  been  made,  or  old  prints  discovered,  illustrative  of  those  towns  in  the  late 
18th  century  savours  of  Georgian  days.  There  the  national  flag  may  still  be  seen 
as  it  appeared  before  the  union. 

ORIENTAL  RUGS,  ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN. 

By  Walter  A.  Hawley.  With  numerous  Illustrations  in  Colour 
and  Half-tone.  Demy  4to.  42s.  net. 
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THE  STORY  OF  DON  JOHN  OF  AUSTRIA. 

By  Padre  Luis  Coloma,  S.J.,  of  the  Real  Academia  Espafiola. 
Translated  by  Lady  Moreton.  With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
1 6s.  net. 

***  “  A  new  type  ol  book,  half  novel  and  half  history,”  as  it  is  very  aptly 
called  in  a  discourse  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  Padre  Coloma’s  election  to  the 
Academia  de  Espafia,  the  story  of  the  heroic  son  of  Charles  V.  is  retold  by  one  ol 
Spain’s  greatest  living  writers  with  a  vividness  and  charm  all  his  own.  The 
childhood  of  Jeromin,  afterwards  Don  John  of  Austria  reads  like  a  mysterious 
romance.  His  meteoric  career  is  traced  through  the  remaining  chapters  of  the 
book  ;  first  as  the  attractive  youth  ;  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  that  were  bright  and 
gay  at  the  court  of  Philip  II.,  which  Padre  Coloma  maintains  was  less  austere 
than  is  usually  supposed  ;  then  as  conqueror  of  the  Moors,  culminating  as  the 
“man  from  God”  who  saved  Europe  from  the  terrible  peril  of  a  Turkish 
dominion  ;  triumphs  in  Tunis  ;  glimpses  of  life  in  the  luxury  loving  Italy  of  the 
day ;  then  the  sad  story  of  the  war  in  the  Netherlands,  when  our  hero,  victim 
of  an  infamous  conspiracy,  is  left  to  die  of  a  broken  heart ;  his  end  hastened  by 
fever,  and,  maybe,  by  the  “broth  of  Doctor  Ramirez.”  Perhaps  more  fully  than 
ever  before  is  laid  baie  the  intrigue  which  led  to  the  cruel  death  of  the  secretary, 
Escovedo,  including  the  dramatic  interview  between  Philip  II.  and  Antonio 
Perez,  in  the  lumber  room  of  the  Escorial.  A  minute  account  of  the  celebrated 
auto  da  fe  in  Valladolid  cannot  fail  to  arrest  attention,  nor  will  the  details  of 
several  of  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  Old  Spain  be  less  welcome  than  those  of 
more  intimate  festivities  in  the  Madrid  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  of  everyday 
life  in  a  Spanish  castle. 

*»*  “This  book  has  all  the  fascination  of  a  vigorous  roman  a  clef  .  .  .  the 
translation  is  vigorous  and  idiomatic." — Mr.  Osman  Edwards  in  Morning  Post. 

THIRTEEN  YEARS  OF  A  BUSY  WOMAN’S 

LIFE.  By  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie.  With  Nineteen  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  16s.  net.  Third  Edition. 

***  It  is  a  novel  idea  for  an  author  to  give  her  reasons  for  taking  up  her  pen 
as  a  journalist  and  writer  of  books.  This  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie  has  done  in 
“Thirteen  Years  of  a  Busy  Woman’s  Life.”  She  tells  a  dramatic  story  of  youthfu  1 
happiness,  health,  wealth,  and  then  contrasts  that  life  with  the  thirteen  years  of 
hard  work  that  followed  the  loss  of  her  husband,  her  father,  and  her  income  in 
quick  succession  in  a  few  weeks.  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie’s  books  of  travel  and 
biography  are  well-known,  and  have  been  through  many  editions,  even  to  shilling 
copies  for  the  bookstalls.  This  is  hardly  an  autobiography,  the  author  is  too 
young  for  that,  but  it  gives  romantic,  and  tragic  peeps  into  the  life  of  a  woman 
reared  in  luxury,  who  suddenly  found  hersell  obliged  to  live  on  a  tiny  income 
with  two  small  children,  or  work— and  work  hard— to  retain  something  of  her  old 
life  and  interests.  It  is  a  remarkable  story  with  many  personal  sketches  of  some 
of  the  best-known  men  and  women  of  the  day. 

*,*  “One  of  the  gayest  and  sanest  surveys  of  English  society  we  have  read 
for  years.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

*«*  “A  pleasant  laugh  from  cover  to  cover.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  ANGLO-FRENCH  ENTENTE  IN  THE 

XVIIth  CENTURY.  By  Charles  Bastide.  With  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

*«*  The  author  of  this  book  of  essays  on  the  intercourse  between  England 
and  France  in  the  seventeenth  century  has  gathered  much  curious  and  little- 
known  information.  How  did  the  travellers  proceed  from  London  to  Paris?  Did 
the  Frenchmen  who  came  over  to  England  learn,  and  did  they  ever  venture 
to  write  English?  An  almost  unqualified  admiration  for  everything  French  then 
prevailed  :  French  tailors,  milliners,  cooks,  even  fortune-tellers,  as  well  as  writers 
and  actresses,  reigned  supreme.  How  far  did  gallomania  affect  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  ?  Among  the  foreigners  who  settled  in  England  none 
exercised  such  varied  influence  as  the  Hugenots;  students  of  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  can  no  longer  ignore  the  Hugenot  friends  of  the  two  poets,  historians  of 
the  Commonwealth  must  take  into  account  the  “Nouvelles  ordinaires  de 
Londres.”  the  French  gazette,  issued  on  the  Puritan  side,  by  some  enterprising 
refugee.  Is  it  then  possible  to  determine  how  deeply  the  refugees  impressed 
English  thought?  Such  are  the  main  questions  to  which  the  book  affords  an 
answer.  With  its  numerous  hitherto  unpublished  documents  and  illustrations, 
drawn  from  contemporary  sources,  it  cannot  fail  to  interest  those  to  whom  a  mo9t 
brilliant  and  romantic  period  in  English  history  must  necessarily  appeal. 
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THE  VAN  EYCKS  AND  THEIR  ART.  By 

W.  H.  James  Weale,  with  the  co-operation  of  Maurice 
Brockwell.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
12 s.  6d.  net. 

**»  The  large  book  on  ‘‘Hubert  and  John  Van  Eyck’’  which  Mr.  Weale 
published  in  1908  through  Mr.  John  Lane  was  instantly  recognised  by  the 
reviewers  and  critics  as  an  achievement  of  quite  exceptional  importance.  It  is 
now  felt  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  revised  and  slightly  abridged  edition  of  that 
which  was  issued  four  years  ago  at  £5  5s.  net.  The  text  has  been  compressed  in 
some  places  and  extended  in  others,  while  certain  emendations  have  been  made, 
and  after  due  reflection,  the  plan  of  the  book  has  been  materially  recast.  This 
renders  it  of  greater  assistance  to  the  student. 

The  large  amount  of  research  work  and  methodical  preparation  of  a  revised 
text  obliged  Mr.  Weale,  through  failing  health  and  eyesight,  to  avail  himself  of 
the  services  of  Mr.  Brockwell,  and  Mr.  Weale  gives  it  as  his  opinion  in  the  new 
Foreword  that  he  doubts  whether  he  could  have  found  a  more  able  collaborator 
than  Mr.  Brockwell  to  edit  this  volume. 

“The  Van  Eycks  and  their  Art,”  so  far  from  being  a  mere  reprint  at  a  popular 
price  of  “Hubert  and  John  Van  Eyck,”  contains  several  new  features,  notable 
among  which  are  the  inclusion  of  an  Appendix  giving  details  of  all  the  sales  at 
public  auction  in  any  country  from  1662  to  1912  of  pictures  reputed  to  be  by  the 
Van  Eycks.  An  entirely  new  and  ample  Index  has  been  compiled,  while  the 
bibliography,  which  extends  over  many  pages,  and  the  various  component  parts 
of  the  book  have  been  brought  abreast  of  the  most  recent  criticism.  Detailed 
arguments  are  given  for  the  first  time  of  a  picture  attributed  to  one  of  the  brothers 
Van  Eyck  in  a  private  collection  in  Russia. 

In  conclusion  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Weale  has,  with  characteristic 
care,  read  through  the  proofs  and  passed  the  whole  book  for  press 

The  use  of  a  smaller  format  and  of  thinner  paper  renders  the  present  edition 
easier  to  handle  as  a  book  of  reference. 

COKE  OF  NORFOLK  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

The  Life  of  Thomas  Coke,  First  Earl  of  Leicester  and  of 
Holkham.  By  A.  M.  W.  Stirling.  New  Edition,  revised, 
with  some  additions.  With  19  Illustrations.  In  one  volume. 
Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE.  By  Joseph 

Turquan.  Author  of  “The  Love  Affairs  of  Napoleon,” 
“The  Wife  of  General  Bonaparte.”  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo. 
1 2 s.  6d.  net. 

***  “The  Empress  Josephine”  continues  and  completes  the  graphically 
drawn  life  story  begun  in  “  The  Wife  of  General  Bonaparte  ”  by  the  same  author, 
takes  us  through  the  brilliant  period  of  the  Empire,  shows  us  the  gradual 
development  and  the  execution  of  the  Emperor's  plan  to  divorce  his  middle-aged 
wife,  paints  in  vivid  colours  the  picture  of  Josephine’s  existence  after  her  divorce, 
tells  us  how  she,  although  now  nothing  but  his  friend,  still  met  him  occasionally 
and  corresponded  frequently  with  him,  and  how  she  passed  her  time  in  the  mids  t 
of  her  minature  court.  This  work  enables  us  to  realise  the  very  genuine 
affection  which  Napoleon  possessed  for  his  first  wife,  an  affection  which  lasted 
till  death  closed  her  eyes  in  her  lonely  hermitage  at  La  Malmaison,  and  until  he 
went  to  expiate  at  Saint  Helena  his  rashness  in  braving  all  Europe.  Compar¬ 
atively  little  is  known  of  the  period  covering  Josephine¥s  life  after  her  divorce, 
and  yet  M.  Turquan  has  found  much  to  tell  us  that  is  very  interesting;  for  the 
ex-Empress  in  her  two  retreats,  Navarre  and  La  Malmaison,  was  visited  by  many 
celebrated  people,  and  after  the  Emperor’s  downfall  was  so  ill-judged  as  to 
welcome  and  fete  several  of  the  vanquished  hero’s  late  friends,  now  his  declared 
enemies.  The  story  of  her  last  illness  and  death  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  in  this  most  complete  work  upon  the  first  Empress  of  the  French. 

NAPOLEON  IN  CARICATURE  :  1795-1821.  By 

A.  M.  Broadley.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Pictorial  Satire 
as  a  Factor  in  Napoleonic  History,  by  ].  Holland  Rose,  Litt.  D. 
(Cantab.).  With  24  full-page  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  upwards 
of  200  in  Black  and  White  from  rare  and  unique  originals. 
2  Vols.  Demy  8vo.  42s.  net. 

Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe.  10  guineas  net. 
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NAPOLEON’S  LAST  CAMPAIGN  IN  GER¬ 
MANY.  By  F.  Loraine  Petre.  Author  of  “  Napoleon’s 
Campaign  in  Poland,”  “  Napoleon’s  Conquest  of  Prussia,”  etc. 
With  17  Maps  and  Plans.  Demy  8vo.  12 s.  6d.  net. 

***  In  the  author’s  two  first  histories  of  Napoleon’s  campaigns  (1806  and  1807) 
the  Emperor  is  at  his  greatest  as  a  soldier.  The  third  (1809)  showed  the 
commencement  of  the  decay  of  his  genius.  Now,  in  1813,  he  has  seriously  declined. 
The  military  judgment  of  Napoleon,  the  general,  is  constantly  fettered  by  the 
pride  and  obstinacy  of  Napoleon,  the  Emperor.  The  military  principles  which 
guided  him  up  to  1807  are  frequently  abandoned  ;  he  aims  at  secondary  objectives, 
or  mere  geographical  points,  instead  of  solely  at  the  destruction  of  the  enemy’s 
army ;  he  hesitates  and  fails  to  grasp  the  true  situation  in  a  way  that  was  never 
known  in  his  earlier  campaigns.  Yet  frequently,  as  at  Bautsen  and  Dresden,  his 
genius  shines  with  all  its  old  brilliance. 

The  campaign  of  1813  exhibits  the  breakdown  of  his  over-centralised  system 
of  command,  which  lelt  him  without  subordinates  capable  of  exercising  semi¬ 
independent  command  over  portions  of  armies  which  had  now  grown  to  dimensions 
approaching  those  of  our  own  day. 

The  autumn  campaign  is  a  notable  example  of  the  system  of  interior  lines,  as 
opposed  to  that  of  strategical  envelopment.  It  marks,  too,  the  real  downfall  ol 
Napoleon’s  power,  for,  after  the  fearful  destruction  of  1813,  the  desperate  struggle 
of  1814,  glorious  though  it  was,  could  never  have  any  real  probability  of  success. 

FOOTPRINTS  OF  FAMOUS  AMERICANS  IN 

PARIS.  By  John  Joseph  Conway,  M.A.  With  32  Full-page 
Illustrations.  With  an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  John  Lane. 
Demy  8vo.  1 2 s.  6d.  net. 

*#*  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Munroe,  Tom  Paine,  La  Fayette,  Paul  Jones,  etc., 
etc.,  the  most  striking  figures  of  a  heroic  age,  working  out  in  the  City  ol  Light 
the  great  questions  for  which  they  stood,  are  dealt  with  here.  Longfellow  the 
poet  of  the  domestic  affections  ;  matchless  Margaret  Fuller  who  wrote  so  well  ol 
women  in  the  nineteenth  century;  Whistler  master  of  American  artists;  Saint- 
Gaudens  chief  of  American  sculptors;  Rumford,  most  picturesque  of  scientific 
knight-errants  and  several  others  get  a  chapter  each  for  their  lives  and 
achievements  in  Paris.  A  new  and  absorbing  interest  is  opened  up  to  visitors. 
Their  trip  to  Versailles  becomes  more  pleasurable  when  they  realise  what 
Franklyn  did  at  that  brilliant  court.  The  Place  de  la  Bastille  becomes  a  sacred 
place  to  Americans  realizing  that  the  principles  of  the  young  republic  brought 
about  the  destruction  of  the  vilest  old  dungeon  in  the  world.  The  Seine  becomes 
silvery  to  the  American  conjuring  up  that  bright  summer  morning  when  Robert 
Fulton  started  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  in  the  first  steam  boat.  The  Louvre 
takes  on  a  new  attraction  from  the  knowledge  that  it  houses  the  busts  oi 
Washington  and  Franklyn  and  La  Fayette  by  Houdon.  The  Luxembourg  becomes 
a  greater  temple  of  art  to  him  who  knows  that  it  holds  Whistler's  famous  portrait 
ot  his  mother.  Even  the  weather-beaten  bookstalls  by  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
become  beautiful  because  Hawthorne  and  his  son  loitered  among  them  on  sunny 
days  sixty  years  ago.  The  book  has  a  strong  literary  flavour.  Its  history  is 
enlivened  with  anecdote.  It  is  profusely  illustrated. 

MEMORIES  OF  JAMES  McNEILL 

WHISTLER  :  The  Artist.  By  Thomas  R.  Way.  Author  of 
“The  Lithographs  of  J.  M.  Whistler,”  etc.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Demy  4  to.  10s.  6d.  net. 

This  volume  contains  about  forty  illustrations,  including  an  unpublished 
etching  drawn  by  Whistler  and  bitten  in  by  Sir  Frank  Short,  A.R.A.,  an  original 
lithograph  sketch,  seven  lithographs  in  colour  drawn  by  the  Author  upon  brown 

fiaper,  and  many  in  black  and  white.  The  remainder  are  facsimiles  by  photo- 
ithography.  In  most  cases  the  originals  are  drawings  and  sketches  by  Whistler 
which  have  never  been  published  before,  and  are  closely  connected  with  the 
matter  of  the  book.  The  text  deals  with  the  Author’s  memories  of  nearly  twenty 
year’s  close  association  with  Whistler,  and  he  endeavours  to  treat  only  with  the 
man  at  an  artist,  and  perhaps,  especially  as  a  lithographer. 

*Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe  on  hand-made  paper,  with  the  etching 
printed  from  the  original  plate.  Limited  to  50  copies. 

*Tbis  is  Out  of  Print  with  the  Publisher. 
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THE  BEAUTIFUL  LADY  CRAVEN.  The 

original  Memoirs  of  Elizabeth,  Baroness  Craven,  afterwards  Mar¬ 
gravine  of  Anspach  and  Bayreuth  and  Princess  Berkeley  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  (1750-1828).  Edited,  with  Notes  and  a 
Bibliographical  and  Historical  Introduction  containing  much 
unpublished  matter  by  A.  M.  Broadley  and  Lewis  Melville. 
With  over  50  Illustrations.  In  2  vols.  Demy  8vo.  25s.  net. 

Elizabeth  Berkeley  who  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the 
cleverest,  wittiest  and  most  versatile  women  of  the  age  in  which  she  flourished, 
while  still  a  girl  was  given  in  marriage  to  the  sixth  Lord  Craven.  Between  1770 
and  1780  she  was  not  only  a  persona  grata  at  Court,  but  the  friend  of  all  the  great 
political,  literary  and  social  personages  of  the  period.  Between  1780  and  1790 
came  that  period  of  wandering  through  Europe  which  enabled  her  to  record 
personal  experiences  of  Louis  XVI,  Marie  Antoinette,  Frederick  the  Great,  the 
Empress  Catherine,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Naples,  and  other  Royal  and 
Illustrious  personages. 

In  1791  she  married  the  Margrave  ol  Anspach  and  Bayreuth.  Returning  to 
London  she  became  at  Brandenburgh  House  and  Benham  Valence,  Newbury,  the 
centre  of  a  great  social  circle.  A  little  later  the  Emperor  Francis  II,  made  her  a 
Princess  in  her  own  right  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  For  a  whole  decade  the 
theatricals  and  concerts  at  Brandenburgh  House  were  the  talk  of  the  town. 
Some  four  years  before  her  death  she  published  her  memoirs.  Mr.  Broadley  and 
Mr.  Melville  have  discovered  many  new  facts,  a  large  number  of  unpublished 
letters  and  MSS.,  which  have  enabled  them  to  elaborate  an  historical  introduction 
ol  extraordinary  and  fascinating  interest.  The  illustrations  have  been  taken 
from  existing  portraits  and  from  contemporary  engravings  in  Mr.  Broadley’s 
possession. 

IN  PORTUGAL.  By  Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell. 

Author  of  “  The  Magic  of  Spain.”  Demy  8vo.  ys.  6 d.  net. 

***  The  guide-books  give  full  details  of  the  marvellous  convents,  gorgeous 
palaces,  and  solemn  temples  of  Portugal,  and  no  attempt  is  here  made  to  write 
complete  descriptions  of  them,  the  very  name  of  some  of  them  being  omitted. 
But  the  guide-books  too  often  treat  Portugal  as  a  continuation,  almost  as  a  province 
of  Spain.  It  is  hoped  that  this  little  book  may  give  some  idea  of  the  individual 
character  of  the  country,  of  the  quaintnesses  of  its  cities,  and  of  peasant  life  in 
its  remoter  districts.  While  the  utterly  opposed  characters  of  the  two  peoples 
must  probably  render  the  divorce  between  Spain  and  Portugal  eternal,  and  reduce 
hopes  of  union  to  the  idle  dreams  of  politicians.  Portugal  in  itself  contains  an 
infinite  variety.  Each  of  the  eight  provinces  (more  especially  those  of  the 
alemtejanos,  minhotos  and  beirdes )  preserves  many  peculiarities  of  language, 
customs,  and  dress  ;  and  each  will,  in  return  for  hardships  endured,  give  to  the 
traveller  many  a  day  of  delight  and  interest. 

A  TRAGEDY  IN  STONE,  AND  OTHER 

PAPERS.  By  Lord  Redesdale,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.C.,  etc. 

Demy  8vo.  ys.  6d.  net. 

***  “  From  the  author  of  1  Tales  of  Old  Japan  ’  his  readers  always  hope  for 
more  about  Japan,  and  in  this  volume  they  will  find  it.  The  earlier  papers, 
however,  are  not  to  be  passed  over.” — Times. 

*#*  "Lord  Redesdale’s  present  volume  consists  of  scholarly  essays  on  a 
variety  ol  subjects  of  historic,  literary  and  artistic  appeal.” — Standard. 

*«*  “The  author  of  the  classic  ‘Tales  of  Old  Japan’  is  assured  of  welcome, 
and  the  more  so  when  he  returns  to  the  field  in  which  his  literary  reputation  was 
made.  Charm  is  never  absent  from  his  pages.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

NOLLEKENS  AND  HIS  TIMES.  Edited  by 

Wilfred  Whitten.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
Demy  8vo  25s.  net. 

THE  BERRY  PAPERS.  By  Lewis  Melville. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  2  vols.  25s.  net. 
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AN  IRISH  BEAUTY  OF  THE  REGENCY  :  By 

Mrs.  Warrenne  Blake.  Author  of  “  Memoirs  of  a  Vanished 
Generation,  1813-1855.”  With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and 
other  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  16s.  net. 

%*The  Irish  Beauty  is  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Calvert,  daughter  of  Viscount  Pery, 
Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  wife  of  Nicholson  Calvert,  M.P.,  of 
Hunsdon.  Born  in  1767,  Mrs.  Calvert  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-two,  and  there 
are  many  people  still  living  who  remember  her.  In  the  delightful  journals,  now 
for  the  first  time  published,  exciting  events  are  described. 

THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY.  By  Stewart  Houston  Chamberlain.  A  Translation 
from  the  German  by  John  Lees.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Lord  Redesdale.  Demy  8vo.  2  vols.  25s.  net.  Second 
Edition. 

%*  A  man  who  can  write  such  a  really  beautiful  and  solemn  appreciation  of 
true  Christianity,  of  true  acceptance  of  Christ’s  teachings  and  personality,  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  done.  .  .  .  represents  an  influence  to  be  reckoned  with 

and  seriously  to  be  taken  into  account.’ '—Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  Outlook,  New 
York. 

*„*  ‘  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  really  scientific  history.  It  does  not  make  con¬ 
fusion,  it  clears  it  away.  He  is  a  great  generalizer  of  thought,  as  distinguished 
from  the  crowd  of  mere  specialists.  It  is  certain  to  stir  up  thought.  Whoever 
has  not  read  it  will  be  rather  out  of  it  in  political  and  sociological  discussions  for 
some  time  to  come.” — George  Bernard  Shaw  in  Fabian  News. 

*,*  “This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  rare  books  that  really  matter.  His 
judgments  of  men  and  things  are  deeply  and  indisputably  sincere  and  are  based 
on  immense  reading  .  .  .  But  even  many  well-informed  people  .  .  .  will  be 
grateful  to  Lord  Reaesdale  for  the  biographical  details  which  he  gives  them  in  the 
valuable  and  illuminating  introduction  contributed  by  him  to  this  English 
translation.” — Times. 

THE  SPEAKERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 

COMMONS  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day,  with 
a  Topographical  Account  of  Westminster  at  Various  Epochs, 
Brief  Notes  on  Sittings  of  Parliament  and  a  Retrospect  of 
the  principal  Constitutional  Changes  during  Seven  Centuries.  By 
Arthur  Irwin  Dasent,  Author  of  “The  Life  and  Letters  of  John 
Delane,”  “The  History  of  St.  James’s  Square,”  etc.,  etc.  With 
numerous  Portraits,  including  two  in  Photogravure  and  one  in 
Colour.  Demy  8vo.  21s.  net. 

ROMANTIC  TRIALS  OF  THREE  CENTU¬ 
RIES.  By  Hugh  Childers  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  1 2s.  6d.  net. 

*„*  This  volume  deals  with  some  famous  trials,  occurring  between  the  years 
1650  and  1850,  All  of  them  possess  some  exceptional  interest,  or  introduce 
historical  personages  in  a  fascinating  style,  peculiarly  likely  to  attract  attention. 

The  book  is  written  for  the  general  reading  public,  though  in  many  respects 
it  should  be  of  value  to  lawyers,  who  will  be  especially  interested  in  the  trials  of 
the  great  William  Penn  and  Elizabeth  Canning.  The  latter  case  is  one  of  the 
most  enthralling  interest. 

Twenty-two  years  later  the  same  kind  of  excitement  was  aroused  over 
Elizabeth  Chudleigh,  alias  Duchess  of  Kingston,  who  attracted  more  attention  in 
1776  than  the  war  of  American  independence. 

Then  the  history  of  the  fluent  Dr.  Dodd,  a  curiously  pathetic  one,  is  related, 
and  the  inconsistencies  of  his  character  very  clearly  brought  out;  perhaps  now  he 
may  have  a  little  more  sympathy  than  he  has  usually  received.  Several  im¬ 
portant  letters  of  his  appear  here  for  the  first  time  in  print. 

Among  other  important  trials  discussed  we  find  the  libel  action  against 
Disraeli  and  the  story  of  the  Lyons  Mail.  Our  knowledge  of  the  latter  is  chiefly 
gathered  from  the  London  stage,  but  there  is  in  it  a  far  greater  historical  interest 
than  would  be  suspected  by  those  who  have  only  seen  the  much  altered  story 
enacted  before  them. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM 
COBBETT  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA.  By  Lewis 
Melville.  Author  of  “  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.”  With 
two  Photogravures  and  numerous  other  Illustrations,  i  vols. 
Demy  8vo.  32s.  net. 

THE  LETTER-BAG  OF  LADY  ELIZABETH 

SPENCER  STANHOPE.  By  A.  M.  W.  Stirling.  Author 
of  “  Coke  of  Norfolk,”  and  “  Annals  of  a  Yorkshire  House.” 
With  a  Colour  Plate,  3  in  Photogravure,  and  27  other 
Illustrations.  2  vols.  Demy  8vo.  32s.  net. 

Extracts  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  but  we  have  given  enough  to 
show  the  richness  of  the  mine.  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  editor’s 
work,  and  can  conscientiously  commend  this  book  equally  to  the  student  of 
manners  and  the  lover  of  lively  anecdote.” — Standard. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  ENGLAND 

IN  1675.  By  Marie  Catherine  Comtesse  d’Aulnoy.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  original  French  by  Mrs.  William  Henry  Arthur. 
Edited,  Revised,  and  with  Annotations  (including  an  account  of 
Lucy  Walter)  by  George  David  Gilbert.  With  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  1  6s.  net. 

***  When  the  Comte  de  Gramont  went  back  to  France  and  Mr.  Pepys 
decided  that  to  save  his  eyesight  it  was  essential  that  he  should  suspend  his 
Diary,  the  records  of  delectable  gossip  of  the  ever  interesting  Restoration  Court 
became,  of  necessity,  sadly  curtailed.  Indeed,  of  the  second  decade  of  the 
Golden  Days  the  sedate  Evelyn  has  hitherto  been  almost  the  only  source  of 
information  available  to  the  public.  Though  the  Memoirs  of  the  Countess 
d’Aulnoy  have  always  been  known  to  students,  they  have  never  received  the 
respect  they  undoubtedly  merit,  for  until  Mr.  Gilbert,  whose  hobby  is  the  social 
history  of  this  period,  took  the  matter  in  hand,  no-one  had  succeeded  in  either 
deciphering  the  identity  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  Memoirs  or  in  verifying 
the  statements  made  therein.  To  achieve  this  has  been  for  some  years  his  labour 
of  love  and  an  unique  contribution  to  Court  and  Domestic  history  is  the  crown  of 
his  labours.  The  Memoirs,  which  have  only  to  be  known  to  rank  with  the 
sparkling  “  Comte  de  Gramont”  (which  they  much  resemble),  contain  amusing 
anecdotes  and  vivid  portraits  of  King  Charles  II.,  his  son  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
Prince  Rupert,  Buckingham,  and  other  ruffling  “Hectors’’  of  those  romantic 
days.  Among  the  ladies  we  notice  the  Queen,  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  and 
Richmond,  and  the  lively  and  vivacious  Maids  of  Honour.  The  new  Nell  Gwynn 
matter  is  of  particular  interest.  The  Memoirs  are  fully  illustrated  with  portraits, 
not  reproduced  before,  from  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  others. 

AUSTRIA:  HER  PEOPLE  AND  THEIR 

HOMELANDS.  By  James  Baker,  F.R.G.S.  With  48  Pictures 
in  Colour  by  Donald  Maxwell.  Demy  8vo.  21s.  net. 

***  The  Empire  of  Austria  with  its  strangely  diversified  population  of  many 
tongues  is  but  little  known  to  English  readers.  The  Capital  and  a  few  famous 
interesting  places,  such  as  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  the  glorious  Tyrol,  and  such 
cities  as  Golden  Prague  and  Innsbruck  are  known  to  the  English  and  Americans  ; 
but  the  remarkable  scenery  of  the  Upper  Elbe,  the  Ultava  or  Moldau  and  the 
Danube,  the  interesting  peasantry  in  their  brilliant  costumes,  the  wild  mountain 
gorges,  are  quite  outside  the  ken  of  the  ordinary  traveller.  The  volume  is 
written  by  one  who  since  1873  has  continually  visited  various  parts  of  the  Empire 
and  has  already  written  much  upon  Austria  and  her  people.  Mr.  Baker  was 
lately  decorated  by  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  for  his  literary  work  and  was 
also  voted  the  Great  Silver  Medal  by  the  Prague  Senate.  The  volume  is 
illustrated  with  48  beautiful  water-colour  pictures  by  Mr.  Donald  Maxwell,  the 
well-known  artist  of  the  Graphic ,  who  has  made  several  journeys  to  Austria  tor 
studies  for  this  volume. 
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GATES  OF  THE  DOLOMITES.  By  L.  Marion 

Davidson.  With  32  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  a  Map. 
Crown  8vo.  Second  Edition.  5s.  net. 

##*  Whilst  many  English  books  have  appeared  on  the  Lande  Tirol,  few  have 
given  more  than  a  chapter  on  the  fascinating  Dolomite  I. and,  and  it  is  in  the  hope 
of  helping  other  travellers  to  explore  the  mountain  land  with  less  trouble  and 
inconvenience  than  tell  to  her  lot  that  the  author  has  penned  these  attractive 
pages.  The  object  of  this  book  is  not  to  inform  the  traveller  how  to  scale  the 
apparently  inaccessible  peaks  of  the  Dolomites,  but  rather  how  to  find  the  roads, 
and  thread  the  valleys,  which  lead  him  to  the  recesses  of  this  most  lovely  part  of 
the  world’s  face,  and  Miss  Davidson  conveys  just  the  knowledge  which  is  wanted 
for  this  purpose ;  especially  will  her  map  be  appreciated  by  those  who  wish  to 
make  their  own  plans  for  a  tour,  as  it  shows  at  a  glance  the  geography  of  the 
country. 

THE  INTIMATE  LETTERS  OF  HESTER 
PIOZZI  AND  PENELOPE  PENNINGTON  1788-1821. 
Edited  by  Oswald  G.  Knapp.  With  32  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
1 6s.  net. 

%*  This  work  is  a  most  important  find  and  should  arouse  immense  interest 
amongst  the  large  number  of  persons  whom  the  Johnson  cult  attracts  to  anything 
concerning  Mrs.  Piozzi. 

Mr.  Knapps  gives  198  letters  dating  from  1788  to  1821.  The  letters  are  most 
delightful  reading  and  place  Mrs.  Piozzi  in  a  somewhat  different  aspect  than  she 
has  Deen  viewed  in  hitherto.  The  attitude  of  her  Thrale  daughters  to  her  is 
shown  to  be  quite  unwarrantable,  and  her  semi  humorous  acceptance  of  the 
calumny  and  per  secution  she  suffered  arouses  our  admiration. 

The  Illustrations  to  this  charming  work  have  been  mainly  supplied  from 
Mr.  A.  M.  Broadley’s  unique  collection. 

CHANGING  RUSSIA.  A  Tramp  along  the  Black 

Sea  Shore  and  in  the  Urals.  By  Stephen  Graham.  Author  of 
“Undiscovered  Russia,”  “A  Vagabond  in  the  Caucasus,”  etc. 
With  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

***  In  “  Changing  Russia,”  Mr.  Stephen  Graham  describes  a  journey  from 
Rostof-on-the-Don  to  Batum  and  a  summer  spent  on  the  Ural  Mountains.  The 
author  has  traversed  all  the  region  which  is  to  be  developed  by  the  new  railway 
from  Novo-rossisk  to  Poti.  ft  is  a  tramping  diary  with  notes  and  reflections. 
The  book  deals  more  with  the  commercial  lile  of  Russia  than  with  that  of  the 
peasantry,  and  there  are  chapters  on  the  Russia  of  the  hour,  the  Russian  town, 
life  among  the  gold  miners  of  the  Urals,  the  bourgeois,  Russian  journalism,  the 
intelligentsia,  the  election  of  the  fourth  Duma.  An  account  is  given  of  Russia  at 
the  seaside,  and  each  of  the  watering  places  of  the  Black  Sea  shore  is 
described  in  detail. 

ROBERT  FULTON  ENGINEER  AND  ARTIST: 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK.  By  H.  W.  Dickinson,  A.M.I.Mech.E. 
Demy  8vo.  10s  6d.  net. 

*#*  No  Biography  dealing  as  a  whole  with  the  life-work  ot  the  celebrated 
Robert  F ulton  has  appeared  of  late  years,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  introduction 
of  steam  navigation  on  a  commercial  scale,  which  was  his  greatest  achievement 
has  recently  celebrated  its  centenary. 

The  author  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  to  light  a  mass  of  documentary 
matter  relative  to  Fulton,  aud  has  thus  been  able  to  present  the  facts  about  him  in 
an  entirely  new  light  .  The  interesting  but  little  known  episode  of  his  career  as 
an  artist  is  for  the  first  time  fully  dealt  wfth.  His  slay  in  France  and  his 
experiments  under  the  Directory  and  the  Empire  with  the  submarine  and  with 
the  steamboat  are  elucidated  with  the  aid  of  documents  preserved  in  the  Archives 
Nationales  at  Paris.  His  subsequent  withdrawal  from  France  and  his 
employment  by  ih;  British  Cabinet  to  destroy  the  Boulogne  flotilla  that  Napoleon 
had  prepared  in  1801  to  invade  England  are  gone  into  fully.  The  latter  part  of  his 
career  in  the  United  States,  spent  in  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation  and  in 
the  construction  of  the  first  steam-propelled  warship,  is  of  the  greatest  interest. 
With  the  lapse  of  time  facts  assume  naturally  their  true  perspective. 

It  is  believed  that  practically  nothing  of  moment  in  Fulton’s  career  has  been 
omitted.  The  illustrations,  which  are  numerous,  are  drawn  in  nearly  every  case 
from  the  original  sources.  It  may  confidently  be  expected,  therefore,  that  this 
book  will  take  its  place  as  the  authoritative  biography  which  everyone  interested 
in  the  subjects  enumerated  above  will  require  to  possess. 
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A  STAINED  GLASS  TOUR  IN  ITALY.  By 

Charles  H.  Sherrill.  Author  of  “  Stained  Glass  Tours  in 
England,”  “  Stained  Glass  Tours  in  France,”  etc.  With 
33  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

*„*  Mr.  Sherrill  has  already  achieved  success  with  his  two  previous  books 
on  the  subject  of  stained  glass.  In  Italy  he  finds  a  new  field,  which  offers  con¬ 
siderable  scope  for  his  researches.  His  present  work  will  appeal  not  only  to 
tourists,  but  to  the  craftsmen,  because  of  the  writers  sympathy  with  the  craft. 
Mr.  Sherrill  is  not  only  an  authority  whose  writing  is  clear  in  style  and  full  of 
understanding  for  the  requirements  of  the  reader,  but  one  whose  accuracy  and 
reliability  are  unquestionable.  This  is  the  most  important  book  published  on  the 
subject  with  which  it  deals,  and  readers  will  find  it  worthy  to  occupy  the 
position. 


MEMORIES.  By  the  Honble.  Stephen  Coleridge. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

***  Mr.  Stephen  Coleridge  has  seen  much  of  the  world  in  two  hemispheres 
and  has  been  able  to  count  among  his  intimate  personal  friends  many  of  those 
whose  names  have  made  the  Victorian  age  illustrious. 

Mr.  Coleridge  fortunately  kept  a  diary  for  some  years  of  his  life  and  has 
religiously  preserved  the  letters  of  his  distinguished  friends  ;  and  in  this  book 
the  public  are  permitted  to  enjoy  the  perusal  of  much  vitally  interesting 
correspondence. 

With  a  loving  and  appreciative  hand  the  author  sketches  the  characters  of 
many  great  men  as  they  were  known  to  their  intimate  associates.  Cardinals 
Manning  and  Newman,  G.  F.  Watts,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Matthew  Arnold, 
Sir  Henry  Irving,  Goldwin  Smith,  Lewis  Morris,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Whistler, 
Oscar  Wilde,  Ruskin,  and  many  others  famous  in  the  nineteenth  century  will  be 
found  sympathetically  dealt  with  in  this  book. 

During  his  visit  to  America  as  the  guest  of  the  American  Bar  in  1883,  Lord 
Coleridge, -the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  author’s  father  wrote  a  series  of  letters, 
which  have  been  carefully  preserved,  recounting  his  impressions  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  leading  citizens  whom  he  met. 

Mr.  Coleridge  has  incorporated  portions  of  these  letters  from  his  father  in  the 
volume,  and  they  will  prove  deeply  interesting  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Among  the  illustrations  are  many  masterly  portraits  never  before  published. 

From  the  chapter  on  the  author’s  library,  which  is  full  of  priceless  literary 
treasures,  the  reader  can  appreciate  the  appropriate  surroundings  amid  which 
this  book  was  compiled. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE  :  HIS  WORK,  ASSO¬ 
CIATES  AND  ORIGINALS.  By  T.  H.  S.  Escott.  Demy 
8vo.  1 2s.  6d.  net. 

*,*  The  author  of  this  book  has  not  solely  relied  for  his  materials  on  a 
personal  intimacy  with  its  subject,  during  the  most  active  years  of  Trollope’s  life, 
but  from  an  equal  intimacy  with  Trollope’s  contemporaries  and  from  those  who 
had  seen  his  early  life.  He  has  derived,  and  here  sets  forth,  in  chronological 
order,  a  series  of  personal  incidents  and  experiences  that  could  not  be  gained 
but  for  the  author’s  exceptional  opportunities.  These  incidents  have  never  before 
appeared  in  print;  but  that  are  absolutely  essential  for  a  right  understanding  of 
the  opinions — social,  political,  and  religious— of  which  Trollope’s  writings  became 
the  medium,  as  well  as  of  the  chief  personages  in  his  stories,  from  the 
“  Macdermots  of  Ballycloran  ”  (1847J  to  the  posthumous  “  Land  Leaguers  ”  (1883). 
All  lifelike  pictures,  whether  of  place,  individual,  character  or  incident,  are 
painted  from  life.  The  entirely  fresh  light  now  thrown  on  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  forces,  chiefly  felt  by  the  novelist  during  his  childhood,  youth  and  early 
manhood,  helped  to  place  within  his  reach  the  originals  of  his  long  portrait 
gallery,  and  had  their  further  result  in  the  opinions,  as  well  as  the  estimates 
of  events  and  men.  in  which  his  writings  abound,  and  which,  whether  they  cause 
agreement  or  dissent,  always  reveal  life,  nature,  and  stimulate  thought.  The 
man,  who  had  for  his  Harrow  schoolfellows  Sidney  Herbert  and  Sir  William 
Gregory,  was  subsequently  brought  into  the  closest  relations  with  the  first  State 
officials  of  his  time,  was  himself  one  of  the  most  active  agents  in  making  penny 
postage  a  national  and  imperial  success,  and  when  he  planted  the  first  pillar¬ 
box  in  the  Channel  Islands,  accomplished  on  his  own  initiative  a  great  postal 
reform.  A  life  so  active,  varied  and  full,  gave  him  a  greater  diversity  of  friends 
throughout  the  British  Isles  than  belonged  to  any  other  nineteenth  century 
worker,  literary  or  official.  Hence  the  unique  interest  of  Trollope's  course,  and 
therefore  this,  its  record. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  PATRIOTISM. 

By  Esm6  C  Wingheld  Stratford,  Fellow  King’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  In  2  vols.  Demy  8vo.  With  a  Frontispiece  to  each 
volume,  (1,300  pages).  25s  net. 

*,*  This  work  compresses  into  about  HALF  A  MILLION  WORDS  the 
substance  oi  EIGHT  YEARS  of  uninterrupted  labour. 

The  book  has  been  read  and  enthusiastically  commended  by  the  leading 
experts  in  the  principal  subjects  embraced  in  this  encyclopaedic  survey  of  English 
History. 

When  this  work  was  first  announced  under  the  above  title,  the  publisher 
suggested  calling  it  “A  New  History  of  England.”  Indeed  it  is  both.  Mr. 
Wingfield  Stratford  endeavours  to  show  how  everything  of  value  that  nations  in 
general,  and  the  English  nation  in  particular, have  at  any  time  achieved  has  been 
the  direct  outcome  of  the  common  feeling  upon  which  patriotism  is  built.  He 
sees,  and  makes  his  readers  see,  the  manifold  development  of  England  as  one 
connected  whole  with  no  more  breach  of  continuity  than  a  living  body  or  a  perfect 
work  of  art. 

The  author  may  fairly  claim  to  have  accomplished  what  few  previous 
historians  have  so  much  as  attempted.  He  has  woven  together  the  threads  ol 
religion,  politics,  war,  philosophy,  literature,  painting,  architecture,  law  and 
commerce,  into  a  narrative  of  unbroken  and  absorbing  interest. 

The  book  is  a  world-book.  Scholars  will  reconstruct  their  ideas  from  it, 
economics  examine  the  gradual  fruition  of  trade,  statesmen  devise  fresh  creative 
plans,  and  the  general  reader  will  feel  he  is  no  insignificant  unit,  but  the  splendid 
symbol  of  a  splendid  world. 


CHARLES  CONDER  :  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK. 

By  Frank  Gibson.  With  a  Catalogue  of  the  Lithographs  and 
Etchings  by  Campbell  Dodgson,  M.S.,  Keeper  of  Prints  and 
Drawings,  British  Museum.  With  about  100  reproductions  of 
Conder’s  work,  12  of  which  are  in  colour.  Demy  4to.  21s.  net. 

%*  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  articles  in  English  Art  Magazines,  and 
one  or  two  in  French,  German,  and  American  periodicals,  no  boolc  up  to  the 
present  has  appeared  fully  to  record  the  life  and  work  of  Charles  Condor,  by 
whose  death  English  Art  has  lost  one  of  its  most  original  personalities.  Con¬ 
sequently  it  has  been  felt  that  a  book  dealing  with  Conder's  life  so  full  ol  interest, 
and  his  work  so  full  of  charm  and  beauty,  illustrated  by  characteristic  examples 
of  his  Art  both  in  colour  and  in  black  ana  white,  would  be  welcome  to  the  already 
great  and  increasing  number  of  his  admirers. 

The  author  of  this  book,  Mr.  Frank  Gibson,  who  knew  Conder  in  his  early 
days  in  Australia  and  afterwards  in  England  during  the  rest  of  the  artist’s  life, 
is  enabled  in  consequence  to  do  full  justice,  not  only  to  the  delightful  character 
of  Conder  as  a  friend,  but  is  also  able  to  appreciate  his  remarkable  talent. 

The  interest  and  value  of  this  work  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  addition 
of  a  complete  catalogue  of  Conder's  lithographs  and  engravings,  compiled  by 
Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson,  M  A  ,  Keeper  of  the  Print-Room  of  the  British  Museum. 


PHILIP  DUKE  OF  WHARTON.  By  Lewis 

Melville.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  16s.  net. 

A  character  more  interesting  than  Philip,  Duke  of  Wharton,  does  not 
often  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  biographer,  yet,  by  some  strange  chance,  though  nearly 
two  hundred  years  have  passed  since  that  wayward  genius  passed  away,  the 
present  work  is  the  first  that  gives  a  comprehensive  account  of  his  life.  A  man 
of  unusual  parts  and  unusual  charm,  he  at  once  delighted  and  disgusted  his 
contemporaries.  Unstable  as  water,  he  was  like  Dryden’s  Zimri,  "Everything 
br,  starts  and  nothing  long.”  He  was  poet  and  pamphleteer,  wit,  statesman, 
buffoon,  and  amorist.  The  son  of  one  of  the  most  stalwart  supporters  of  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty,  he  went  abroad  and  joined  the  Pretender,  wno  created  him 
a  duke.  He  then  returned  to  England,  renounced  the  Stuarts,  and  was  by 
George  I.  also  promoted  to  a  dukedom —while  he  was  yet  a  minor.  He  was  the 
friend  of  Attenbury  and  the  President  of  the  Hell-Fire  Club.  At  one  time  he  was 
leading  Spanish  troops  against  his  countrymen,  at  another  seeking  consolation 
in  a  monastery.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the  original  of  Richardson’s  Lovelace. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  MADAME  TALLIEN  NOTRE 

DAME  DE  THERMIDOR  (A  Queen  of  Shreds  and  Patches.) 
From  the  last  days  of  the  French  Revolution,  until  her  death  as 
Princess  Chimay  in  1885.  By  L.  Gastine.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  J.  Lewis  May.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece 
and  16  other  Illustrations  Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

***  There  is  no  one  in  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution  who  has  been 
more  eagerly  canonised  than  Madame  Tallien  ;  yet  according  to  M.  Gastine,  there 
is  no  one  in  that  history  who  merited  canonisation  so  little.  He  has  therefore  set 
himself  the  task  of  dissipating  the  mass  of  legend  and  sentiment  that  has 
gathered  round  the  memory  of  “La  Belle  Tallien ”  and  of  presenting  her  to  our 
eyes  as  she  really  was.  The  result  of  his  labour  is  a  volume,  which  combines  the 
scrupulous  exactness  of  conscientious  research  with  the  richness  and  glamour  of 
a  romance.  In  the  place  of  the  beautiful  heroic  but  purely  imaginary  figure  of 
popular  tradition,  we  behold  a  woman,  dowered  indeed  with  incomparable  loveli¬ 
ness,  but  utterly  unmoral,  devoid  alike  of  heart  and  soul,  who  readily  and 
repeatedly  prostituted  her  personal  charms  for  the  advancement  of  her  selfish 
and  ignoble  aims.  Though  Madame  Tallien  is  the  central  figure  of  the  book,  the 
reader  is  introduced  to  many  other  personages  who  played  famous  or  infamous 
roles  in  the  contemporary  social  or  political  arena,  and  the  volume,  which  is 
enriched  by  a  number  of  interesting  portraits,  throws  a  new  and  valuable  light  on 
this  stormy  and  perennially  fascinating  period  of  French  history. 

MINIATURES  :  A  Series  of  Reproductions  in 

Photogravure  of  Ninety-Six  Miniatures  of  Distinguished  Personages, 
including  Queen  Alexandra,  the  Queen  of  Norway,  the  Princess 
Royal,  and  the  Princess  Victoria.  Painted  by  Charles  Turrell. 
(Folio.)  The  Edition  is  limited  to  One  Hundred  Copies  for  sale 
in  England  and  America,  and  Twenty-Five  Copies  for  Presentation, 
Review,  and  the  Museums.  Each  will  be  Numbered  and  Signed 
by  the  Artist.  1  5  guineas  net. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  GUYDE  MAUPASSANT. 

By  his  Valet  Francis.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Maurice 
Reynold.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  WIFE  OF  GENERAL  BONAPARTE.  By 

Joseph  Turquan.  Author  of  “The  Love  Affairs  of  Napoleon,” 
etc.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Miss  Violette  Montagu. 
With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  16  other  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  1 2s.  6d.  net. 

*„*  Although  much  has  been  written  concerning  the  Empress  Josephine,  we 
know  comparatively  little  about  the  veuve  Beauharnais  and  the  ciloycnne 
Bonaparte,  whose  inconsiderate  conduct  during  her  husband’s  absence  caused 
him  so  much  anguish.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  consider  Josephine  as  the 
innocent  victim  of  a  cold  and  calculating  tyrant  who  allowed  nothing,  neither 
human  lives  nor  natural  affections,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  all-conquering  will, 
that  this  volume  will  come  to  us  rather  as  a  surprise.  Modern  historians  are 
over-fond  of  blaming  Napoleon  for  having  divorced  the  companion  of  his  early 
years ;  but  after  having  read  the  above  work,  the  reader  will  be  constrained  to 
admire  General  Bonaparte's  forbearance  and  will  wonder  how  he  ever  came  to 
allow  her  to  play  the  Queen  at  the  Tuileries. 

ENGLISH  TRAVELLERS  OF  THE  RE¬ 
NAISSANCE.  By  Clare  Howard.  With  12  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

*#*  A  good  sub-title  to  this  book  would  be  "The  Grand  Tour  in  the  16th  and 
17th  Centuries.”  We  have  a  series  of  most  interesting  extracts  from,  and 
comments  on  the  innumerable  little  volumes  of  directions  for  foreign  travellers 
issued  during  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries  for  the  guidance  of  English  youths 
about  to  venture  on  the  Continent. 
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SOPHIE  DAWES,  QUEEN  OF  CHANTILLY. 

By  Violette  M.  Montagu.  Author  of  “The  Scottish  College  in 
Paris/’  etc.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  16  other 
Illustrations  and  Three  Plans.  Demy  8vo.  i  zs.  6d.  net. 

Amon g  the  many  queens  of  France,  queens  by  right  of  marriage  with  the 
reigntng  sovereign,  queens  of  beauty  or  of  intrigue,  the  name  of  Sophie  Dawes, 
the  daughter  of  humble  fisherfolk  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  better  known  as  “the 
notorious  Mme.  de  Feucheres,”  “The  Queen  of  Chantilly  ”  and  “The  Montespan 
de  Saint  Leu”  in  the  land  which  she  chose  as  a  suitable  sphere  in  which  to 
exercise  her  talents  for  money-making  and  tor  getting  on  in  the  world,  stand 
forth  as  a  proof  of  what  a  woman’s  will  can  accomplish  when  that  will  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  an  uncommon  share  of  intelligence. 


TRAVELS  WITHOUT  BAEDEKER.  By  Ardern 

Beaman.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

An  entertaining  book  of  unconventional  travel — unconventional  as  the 
author  progressed  more  on  the  lines  of  a  tramp  than  a  tourist,  from  Aden  to 
Port  Said,  afterwards  through  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  then  on  to  Jaffa  and 
Jerusalem,  then  into  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  finally  on  to  Venice.  He  con¬ 
stantly  travelled  third  class  amongst  crowas  of  filthy  natives  and  on  at  least  one 
occasion  made  a  steamer  voyage  in  the  steerage,  but  he  had  experiences  he  could 
not  have  obtained  in  any  other  way,  and  kept  a  light  heart  and  amused 
countenance  through  it  all. 


MADAME  DE  BRINVILLIERS  AND  HER 

TIMES.  1630-1676.  By  Hugh  Stokes.  With  a  Photogravure 
Frontispiece  and  16  other  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  12s.6d.net. 

%#The  name  of  Marie  Marguerite  d'Aubray,  Marquise  de  Brinvilliers,  is 
famous  in  the  annals  of  crime,  but  the  true  history  of  her  career  is  little  known. 
A  woman  of  birth  and  rank,  she  was  also  a  remorseless  poisoner,  and  her  trial 
was  one  of  the  most  sensational  episodes  of  the  early  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
author  was  attracted  to  this  curious  subject  by  Charles  le  Brun’s  realistic  sketch 
of  the  unhappy  Marquise  as  she  appeared  on  her  way  to  execution.  This  chef 
d oeuvre  of  misery  and  agony  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  volume,  and  strikes  a 
fitting  keynote  to  an  absorbing  story  of  human  passion  and  wrong-doing. 


GLIMPSES  OF  INDIAN  BIRDS.  By  Douglas 

Dewar.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

%*  The  author  of  “Jungle  Folk”  and  “Birds  of  the  Plains”  has  written 
another  volume  which  will  be  welcomed  by  all  lovers  of  the  subject  in  which 
Mr.  Dewar  has  specialised  so  successfully.  The  book  is  written  in  the  pleasant 
style  which  lays  stress  on  all  the  intimate  habits  and  quaint  characteristics  of  ihe 
birds  oi  India.  The  author  dedicates  his  book  to  ex-President  Roosevelt,  who 
has  always  shown  a  keen  appreciation  of  Mr.  Dewar’s  research. 
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Demy  8vo.  2  vols.  32s.  net. 
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ADVENTURES  WITH  A  SKETCH  BOOK.  By 

Donald  Maxwell.  Illustrated  by  the  Author.  F’cap  4to. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  provides  a  new  departure  from  the  conventional  methods  of 
book  illustration.  By  an  ingenious  use  of  tints  it  is  illustrated  throughout  in 
colour.  All  the  text  drawings  are  printed  on  rough  surface  paper,  and  are  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  so  many  so-called  colour  books,  plates  printed  on  a  shiny  paper. 

With  regard  to  the  text  ihe  reader  will  feel  that  he  is  an  active  partaker  in 
Mr.  Maxwell’s  explorations  and  romantic  expeditions  in  numerous  unexpected 
places  all  over  Europe.  It  is  a  book  that  will  make  a  delightful  possession. 

NAPOLEON  AND  KING  MURAT.  1805-1815  : 

A  Biography  compiled  from  hitherto  Unknown  and  Unpublished 
Documents.  By  Albert  Espitalier.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  J.  Lewis  May.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  16 
other  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

LADY  CHARLOTTE  SCHREIBER’S  JOURNALS 

Confidences  of  a  Collector  of  Ceramics  and  Antiques  throughout 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  Turkey.  From  the  year  1869  to  1885.  Edited 
by  Montague  Guest,  with  Annotations  by  Egan  Mew.  With 
upwards  of  100  Illustrations,  including  8  in  colour  and  2  in 
Photogravure.  Royal  8vo.  2  volumes.  42s.  net. 


CHRONICLES  OF  ERTHIG  ON  THE  DYKE. 

From  Original  Letters  preserved  in  the  House.  By  Albinia 
Cust.  With  Illustrations  from  Photographs.  In  2  vols.  25s.  net. 

*„*  The  story  is  not  of  a  Family  but  of  a  House.  In  the  oak-panelled 
library  are  parchments,  manuscripts,  old  printed  books,  and  the  letters — frail  yet 
enduring  souvenirs  of  a  vanished  past  Never  intended  for  publication,  they 
have  an  interest  so  poignant  as  to  be  realised  only  in  the  reading.  The  writers 
with  their  joys  and  sorrows  seem  to  live  again  in  these  pages,  conjuring  up 
visions  of  the  scenes  amid  which  they  played  their  little  part. 

A  MOTOR  TOUR  THROUGH  CANADA.  By 

Thomas  Wilby.  With  32  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

*„*  A  capital  account  of  a  trip  from  Halifax  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Mr.  Wilby 
brings  the  scene  most  vividly  home  to  the  reader  and  he  blends,  with  con¬ 
siderable  skill,  history  and  narrative.  The  Photographs  also  give  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  tour. 

WITH  THE  RUSSIANS  IN  MONGOLIA.  By 

H.  G.  C.  Perry-Ayscough  and  R.  B.  Otter-Barry.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Sir  Claude  McDonald,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.B., 
etc.  With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Photographs.  Demy  8vo. 
1 6s.  net. 

THE  LOVE  AFFAIRS  OF  NAPOLEON.  By 

Joseph  Turquan.  Translated  from  the  French  by  James  Lewis 
May.  New  Edition.  With  8  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
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